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in this issue 





ANGEL RECORDS 


Debussy on Microgroove 
a discography by Alfred Frankenstein 





something wonderful has happened in high fidelity 


a record changer with turntable quality performance 


The new Glaser-Steers GS Seventy 
Seven made its debut at the 1957 New 
York High Fidelity Show. Thousands of 
people filed through the demonstration 
rooms to see and hear it perform. 


Response was sensational. Listeners 
were astounded at the quality of the 
sound — the absence of wow and flutter, 
and —the absence of rumble, even with 
the bass sharply boosted. 

Three GS-77 features received the most 
comment: Speedminder, Turntable Pause, 
and the Tone Arm. 


SPEEDMINDER is the super automatic set- 
ting on the speed selector knob at which 
the user has virtually nothing to do but 
place the records on the spindle and select 
the correct stylus. 

With the standard groove stylus in 
position, the changer automatically plays 
at 78rpm. With the microgroove stylus in 
position the changer automatically oper- 
ates at 33% and 45rpm, playing both speed 
records intermixed in any sequence. 





SPEEDMINDER also protects both stylus 
and record, for you can detect immedi- 
ately if you are using the incorrect stylus. 

The changer can also be ‘dialed’ to 
play 16%,33%,45 or 78rpm, automatically 
or manually. 

TURNTABLE PAUSE brings to the auto- 
matic GS-77 all the gentleness of record 
handling associated with manual turn- 
tables. In the GS-77—and only in the 
GS-77 — the turntable pauses during the 
change cygle and resumes motion only 
after the stylus is in the run-in groove 
of the next record. 


This eliminates the surface grinding 
which takes place in conventional 
changers where the record drops onto a 
rotating record. Turntable Pause protects 
your records, and adds many, many plays 
to their useful life. 


The TONE ARM of the GS-77 is another 
example of precision engineering — evi- 
dent from the very moment you lift and 
handle it. Movement, laterally as well as 





vertically, is as smooth and free from 
friction drag as you’d expect in a high 
quality transcription arm. 

Fundamental resonance of the arm is 
well below the audio band, and of ex- 
tremely low amplitude. Acoustical isola- 
tion is also used to prevent vibration 
feedback through the arm pivot. 

Dynamically balanced on hardened 
steel pin bearings, the arm will track at 
low stylus pressures recommended for 
modern cartridges. And stylus pressure 
between the first and tenth record in a 
stack will not vary beyond 0.9 gram. 

...and there is much, much more! 

See all the GS-77 features! See the 
advanced, years-ahead styling. See why 
music lovers everywhere hail this Amer- 
ican contribution to high fidelity. 

$59.50 less cartridge 
For descriptive literature, write: HF-1 
GLASER-STEERS CORPORATION 
20 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
In Canada: Glaser-Steers of Canada, Ltd., Trenton, Ont. 
Export: M, Simons & Sons Co., Inc., N. Y. 7, 
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ensen COAXIAL 


“H’’ SERIES TRUE 2-WAY 


HIGH FIDELITY LOUDSPEAKERS 


Two completely independent driving and radiating 
systems, with low crossover compression driver tweeter 
for lowest distortion . . . maximum listening pleasure. 


You get most performance in a true two-way coaxial when a low 
crossover compression driver tweeter {handles the highs; for 2000 
cycles this requires a long, large horn passing through the woofer 
bore. Design and construction are complicated, it costs more and 
perhaps this is why some makers do not offer this type. We think 
the added smoothness and lower distortion of an additional octave 
of horn loaded tweeter performance is worth the little extra we 
charge for it 


So we suggest you listen to the audiophile favorites .. . H-222 (12”) 
at $62.50 .... H-520 (15”) at $79.50. We're sure that, like a multi- 
tude of present owners, you'll be delighted by the full frequency 
range, clean smooth response, the easy control setting to match your 
room and listening preference. Wonderful for stereo, too. Write for 
free catalog 165-B. 


KTX-1 “STEP-UP” KIT 


If you wish, you can step-up performance 
later, have a true three-way system by add- 
ing the KTX-1 Kit. Only $43.75 net. 


en se mn MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Division of The Muter Co In Canada: J. R. Longstaffe Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In Mexico: Radios Y Television, $.A., Mexico DF 
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PICKERING 


Sluxvalvé 


TWIN SERIES 
: FLUXVALVE 
358 — A SINGLE SERIES 370 
over ~—A miniature high 


quality ae for 
use in any type of auto- 
changer or manual 

arm. Available 


models, 
start at a low $17.85. 


The FLUXVALVE features exclusive hum rejection circuit— 
requires no adjustment! 


PICKERING'S introduction of the truly miniature FLUXVALVE 
magnetic phonograph cartridge represents a new era in high fidelity 
cartridge design. This newest of PICKERING cartridges brings the 
music lover the most exciting and safest idea in a stylus assembly since 
PICKERING introduced the first lightweight high fidelity pickup more 
than a decade ago. 


The “T-Guard” stylus assembly is a quick-change, easy to slip-in unit which 
eliminates precarious finger-nail fumbling. Its practical “T” shape provides a 
firm and comfortable grip for safe and easy stylus change. 


The most flexible cartridge in the world . . . the FLUXVALVE is the only 
cartridge with the remarkable % mil stylus . . . exclusive only with 
PICKERING. The FLUXVALVE can be used with any one of five styli, 
to meet any requirement or application...to play any record, at any speed 


If you are planning to buy a new cartridge —the fact that PICKERING 
developed this revolutionary stylus is important to you! All of the 
research, development and planning that went into the “T-Guard” 
stylus is conclusive proof of the superlative engineering skill 

in every FLUXVALVE model you buy 


<« 
Model 194D UNIPOISE Pickup Arm—A new = 
. lightweight ... integrated arm and car- . 

tridge assembly containing the FLUX- assures distor- 
VALVE with exclusive ‘‘T-Guard” \ tionless tracking 
stylus The complete assembly — tone of microgroove 
arm and cartridge — is only a fraction and standard groove 
of the weight of conventional tone arms. y recordings. Available 
The high compliance of the “‘T-Guard” with the %, 1 or 2.7 
stylus, with the lightweight tone arm ; mil diamond stylus 
and single friction-free pivot bearing 4 ’) prices from $59.85. 


for those who con the ditterence _ QUALITY HIGH FIDELITY PRODUCTS BY 
PICKERING & COMPANY, INC., Plainview, N. Y. 
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The portrait of Debussy on the cover, illustrating Alfred Frankenstein's 
discography, was painted by Marcel Baschet and photographed for us, 
through the good offices of Angel Records, by Marcel Arthaud. 


ARTICLES 
Fifty Thousand Sides Ago: The first days of LP Martin Mayer 


The forty-five-minute vinyl disc didn’t just happen; 


John M. Conly 
Editor 

Roland Gelatt 
Music Editor 


there was much anguish before the first 
one came out. 


The Pangs of Progress 


Roland Gelatt 


A long-time record collector reflects on the day when 
songs were bought song-by-song—complete 
with surface noise. 


Roy F. Allison 
Audio Editor 
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Contributing Editors 


Martin Bookspan 


REPORTS 


Books in Review 
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Publisher 
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Advertising Sales Manager 


Arthur J. Griffin The Tape Deck R. D. Darrell 


Circulation Manager 


Record Section 


Records in Review; 
Debussy on Microgroove, 
a@ Discography by Alfred Frankenstein 


Tested in the Home 


Vitavox DU-120 coaxial speaker 

Wumo Dekamix changer and Solorette manual player 

ADVERTISING Chapman S5E/FM FM-AM-Short-Wave tuner 
Main Office Thorens TD-124 transcription turntable 

Claire N. Eddings, The Publishing House GE Transist-Tube preamplifier 
Great Barrington, Mass. Telephone 1300. Stephens 80FR speaker 


New Yerk Allied Knight-Kit FM tuner 
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High Fidelity Magazine is published monthly by Audiocom, Inc., at Great Barrington, Mass. Telephone: Great Barrington 
1300. Editorial, publication, and circulation offices at: The Publishing House, Great Barrington, Mass. Subscriptions: 
$6.00 per year in the United States and Canada. Single copies: 60 cents each. Editorial contributions will be welcomed 
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and contents of High Fidelity Magazine are fully protected by copyrights and must not be reproduced in any manner. 





An audio system is like a chain. For optimum per- 
formance, all the links must be equally strong... 
there can be no compromise with “weak-link’ com- 
ponents in the system. 


It was on this premise that the Ampex A122-SP Port- 
able Stereophonic System was designed. Each link in 
the chain — from recording and playback heads to 
speaker — was forged to the same exacting stand- 
ards and precision tolerances which guide the manu- 
facture of world-famous Ampex professional record- 
ing and playback equipment. 


AMPEX AUDIO, INC. 
1032 KIFER ROAD 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send free color brochure to: 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city 





4 


Heads — Facing surfaces of head gaps 
lapped to an optical flatness so precise 
they reflect a single light band ('/; micron) 
on flatness gage. This, plus initial surface 
polish of 6-8 micro-inches, insures sustain- 
ed frequency response with negligible 
change in characteristics over many thou- 
sands of hours of operation — mohy times 
longer than with ordinary heads. 


Amplifier-Speakers — Ampex-design- 
ed, Ampex-built as an integral part of sys- 
tem... yet may be used separately with 
other units of your system (has front-panel 
input switching for Tape, Tuner, TV, or 
Phono). Amplifier sensitivity 0.25 v for maxi- 
mum power output; 20-20,000 cps + ¥/, db 
output with well under 1% harmonic dis- 
tortion. Speaker features unusually high 
total gap energy, converts a maximum of 
output power into sound energy, with 
smooth, peak-free response. 


Complete Specifications — Write to- 
day for free new full-color brochure con- 
taining complete specification sheet and 
description of full line of unmounted units, 
consoles, modular table-tops and portables. 








AUTHORitatively Speaking 


Martin Mayer, who takes us revisiting the 
first days of long-play—see page 36— 
has been a regular contributor to these 
pages since he left his copy-editor’s desk 
at Esquire in 1954. Now a free lance, he 
divides his time between books and 
magazine articles. He has prepared three 
successive editions of the Maco paper- 
back Hi-Fi, each of which also has 
come forth as a hard cover, from either 
Ramdom House or Macmillan. 


Hollis Alpert, who this month completes 
for us his survey of artists-and-repertoire 
management in the record companies 
(page 46), also is in the hard-cover 
business: Alfred A. Knopf, late next 
summer, will bring forth an Alpert 
novel, rather appropriately entitled The 
Summer Lovers. 


Arthur W. Wayne is a witty and articu- 
late Briton (read “Snark Spoor,” page 
42) who makes two livings at once. He 
is a concert pianist and an audio engi- 
neer. He made his first public appear- 
ance at a keyboard when he was seven, 
and has been playing professionally ever 
since, especially as an accompanist. 
Among performers he has shared stages 
with are the late Kathleen Ferrier, Joan 
Hammond, Campoli, Larry Adler, and 
Eva Turner. He also has played as 
soloist at nearly every concert hall of 
any importance in Great Britain. De- 
spite this, he says he has always been 
more, intimately concerned with engi- 
neering, especially in its mathematical 


| aspects, than with music. Its audio as- 


pects began to attract him in the 1930s, 
when he realized that commercial sound- 
reproducing equipment was not what it 
could be, and decided to design some 
himself. This brought into being Shirley 
Laboratories, Ltd., whereof Mr. Wayne 
is managing director. It’s in Worthing, 
Sussex. He enjoys music, tinkering, and 
eating salami, pickles, and rye bread 
before a log fire. Among his assets he 
lists one (1) wife and two (2) children, 
one of whom is at Cambridge. 


Another explorer into ancient history— 
phonographically speaking—is Martin 
Bookspan, who tells on page 50 of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first brush 
with primitive-fi. Bookspan comes _nat- 
urally by his interest in the BSO, being 
a native Bostonian and a born music 
fancier. After graduating from Harvard 
(German Literature, not music), he be- 
came music director at WBMS, Boston’s 
first attempt at Good Music Radio, 
which didn’t last long. Bookspan 
switched to another station, WCOP, as 
serious-music director, and then became 
executive director of the New England 
Opera Theatre. This propelled him easily 
into a position as Radio, Television, and 
Recordings Coordinator of the BSO. He 
stayed with this two years, summering 
at Tanglewood, and had just bought a 
house in the Boston suburbs when came 
an offer from WQXR, New York, first 
of all the Good Music stations, of a job 
as its Recorded Music Director. So now 
he is a New Yorker. 
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be sure your system includes 


MIRACORD XA-100 is the 4 speed 
record changer that makes Hi-Fi easy 
for everyone. It does everything automatically, at the push of a but- 
ton... starts, stops, repeats, pauses, filters! It intermixes 10” and 12” 
records! It changes from automatic to manual in a moment. And it 
has the unique “free-wheeling” tone arm that can’t jam! No other 
record-player has all these features! So get a MIRACORD XA-100, if 
you’re assembling your own system... or having your $ 67 50 
dealer hook-up a system for you! 
...and for transcription quality 

in a 4-speed manual player... 


MIRAPHON 
XM — 110A 


at only sgyyso 


complete with every feature to 
satisfy the most critical listener! 


ask your dealer for a demonstration 


FAR AHFAD) THE FINEST BY FAR 


AUDIOGERSH CORP 514 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


WORTH 6-0800 
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Rek-O-Kut has announced avail- 
ability of a PortaBLe Recorp 
PLAYER combining their A-120 arm 
with the L-34, L-37, and CVS-12 


| turntables. The L-34 plays both 


33%- and 45-rpm records, while the 
CVS-12 permits any speed variation 
from 25 to 100 rpm. No price given. 

From Leslie Creations, a black 


| wrought-iron Recorp Hover with 


storage space for 125 albums; price 


| is $8.95. 


The new JansZen Model 250 Dy- 
namic woofer and the Model 130 
electrostatic tweeter (which the 
woofer was designed to comple- 
ment) are described in a four-page 
Fouper free on request to Nesham- 
iny Electronic Corp. 

Complete information on all Scott 
equipment is given in CATALOGUE 
P; free on request. 

A recent addition to British In- 
dustries’ line of Wharfedale im- 
ports is a three-way SPEAKER Sys- 


| TEM designed by G. A. Briggs. The 


Model SFB/3 comes in two styles: 
the Warwick Custom, priced at 


_ $199 net; and the Windsor Deluxe, 
costing $249. Both are available in 


walnut, mahogany, or blond fin- 
ishes. 

Jim Lansing has a new Divininc 
Network, Model N2600, which 
permits either set of output termi- 
nals to be switched from 16 to 32 
ohms. Price not stated. 

University’s latest CATALOGUE 


gives full product descriptions, ~ 


specs, application information, and 
prices for loudspeakers, speaker 
systems, enclosures, and enclosure 
kits. 
EICO’s HF-30 30-watt AMPLIFIER 
comes in kit form for $39.95, and 
factory-wired for $62.95. Peak 
power is 47 watts; IM distortion is 


Continued on page 9 
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of these superb |High-Fidelity 


12" COLUMBIA ) RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia @ Record Club now-and agree to 
purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months — 




















JOHNNY MATHIS 
WONDERFUL 


¥ 
Original 
Broadway 
Cast 























Tenderly, Deep Purple, 
Soon, Laura, September 
in The Rain, 7 others 


AMBASSADOR SATCH 


Two delightful and ro- 
mantic ballet scores by 
Offenbach and Chopin 


Johnny Mathis 4 12 
favorites — Day In Day 
Out, Old Black Magic, etc. 


Definitive performances 
of three best-loved 
Beethoven sonatas 


Erroll Garner plays Car- 
avan, No Greater Love, 
Memories of You, etc. 


Complete score! | Could 
Have Danced All Night, 
The Rain in Spain, etc. 





EDDY DUCHIN 
STORY 


NEW YORK PHIL [HARMONIC 





7 exciting new jazz im- 
Pprovisations by two 
great modern combos 





day by day 








Doris Day sings The Song 
Is You, But Not For Me, 
Autumn Leaves—9 more 


ORIGINAL DUCHIN RECORDINGS 


Ouchin plays The Man 1 
Love, April Showers, Am 
| Blue?, Brazil—11 more 


STRAUSS WALTZES 
OVERTURES 


Emperor Waltz ,Blue Dan- 
ube, Vienna Life, Gypsy 
Baron Overture—2 more 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ORMANDY Conductor 


PERCY FAITH ox 
Suave arrangements of 


Embraceable You, Some- 
body Loves Me—12 more 


FRANK SINATRA } 


{ 
ADVENTURES 














OF THE HEART 


12 Sinatra favorites — 
Mad About You, Love 
Me, Nevertheless, etc. 


The Moon of Manakoora, 


Lotus Land, Poinciana, 
Jamaican Rhumba, etc. 


A romantic musical tour 
—Ormandy and The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra 


Armstrong and his All- 
Stars. 10 numbers from 
triumphant tour abroad 


Stunning hi-fi perform- 
ances of the “Firebird’’ 
and “Romeo and Juliet” 





Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 


Complete Score 


LEVANT PLAYS GERSHWIN 





“Somat ane 





Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit, with 
Nelson Eddy as Curly 





HE KING OF SWING 


3 Gershwin works—Con- 
certo in F, Rhapsody in 
Blue, American in Paris 


THE GREAT MELODIES OF 
BENNY 
ney veer GOODMAN 


ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM 
ROMEO AND JULIET, SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
TH SYMPHONY, NUTCRACKER SUITE 

QUARTET IN D, SYMPHONY PATHE 

MARCHE SLAV, SERENADE FOR S$ 


Eight of the best-loved 


melodies of all time — 
magnificently performed 








1937-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 











12 inimitable Elgart 
arrangements — ideal 
for listening or dancing 


America’s favorite quar- 
tet sings Love Walked 
In and 11 others 


The complete score of 
Lehar’s operetta—Vilia, 
Maxim's, Women, etc. 


xk You receive, at once, any 3 of these records—FREE. eas + FREE—ANY 3—VALUE UP TO $1 2.94—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW! + -_ 
One is Your gift for, joining. ang the other two are | COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 561 CIRCLE 3 NUMBERS BELOW: 
six After you have purchased only four records, you re- TERRE HAUTE, BEBIARA ¥. Eddy Buchin Story 


Benny Goodman and his 
Original Orchestra, Trio 
and Quartet. 11 numbers 


6 works: Symphony No. 3, 
Academic Festival Over- 
ture, 4 Hungarian Dances 








ceive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus record of your choice lease send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 2. Beethoven: 3 piano sonatas 


FREE for every two additional selections you purchase » ™Umbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in 3. Erroll Garner (“*Caravan’’) 
from the Club | the following Division of the Club: 4, Gaité Parisienne; Les Syiphides 


| (check one box only) To R ber—Lubolf Chel 
ok You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: 5. Easy To Remember—tu oir 
Classical; Jazz; Listening ,and Dancing; Broadway, | Classical 0 Listening and Dancing 0 Joz 6. My Fair Lady—Orig. Broadway Cast 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies (0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 7. Brubeck and Jay & Kai 
sy Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue Of the » I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 8. Gershwin Hits—Percy Faith 
at 


Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — which describes 100 to be offered during the coming 12 months . 9. Sinatra—Adventures of the Heart 
all forthcoming selections regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For eve 10. Ambassador Satch 


two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12 . 
kd You may accept or reject the selection for your Divi- Columbia @ Bonus record of =e choice FREE. 11. Firebird; Romeo and Juliet 
sion, take records from other Divisions or take NO 12. Day By Day—Doris Day 

records in any particular month 13. Johann Stravss—Waltzes 


bed Your only membership obligation is to buy four selec- 14, Lure of the Tropics—Kostelanetz 
— ve the a. than 100 to ir > the 15. Ports Of Call 
—_ months. You may cancel membership any 16. Okicheme! 


time thereafter 97.1 - 

The records you want are mailed and billed te you 1 8. wr “ h ae 

at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat brew ok ee 
higher), plus small mailing charge 19, The Great Melodies of Tc y 
20. Suddenly It's the Hi-to’s 


You must be delighted with membership or you ma < : 
¥e cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days 21. King of Swing—Benny Goodman 
22. Brahms: Symphony Wo. 3 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB Dealer's Address 23. The Merry Widow i 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 24. Wonderful, Wonderful—Mathis PE-1 


(Please Print) 
Address 


CANADA: Prices ymny higher, address 11-13 Soho St., a 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to a’ tab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, author to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 
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ON THE COUNTER 


Continued from page 6 


ALLIED'S OWN scratcor STEREO IS THE 
=rvarmy'sec aces | eSTEREO YOU CAN AFFORD 


50 ke and +1.5 db from 15 eps to LOW-COST “ADD-ON” STEREO SYSTEM 
100 ke at 30 watts. ONLY SAVE $38.05. Add wonderful 


A new Apapter from Switchcraft 949° oe oer to a i 
1 aCre ‘ P san 1- system—save ‘ over 
will accept a phono plug at each sien gant all this tentiedinst onan. 
end. $24.99 down POnents when you buy on 
Grundig Majestic’s current line is “pas Allied’s —— 
* eESnye” i -on’’ stereo system includes: {4} Knight 
too long to list. It runs from table KN-700 Stereo-Preamp—works perfectly 
model Rapros to Tare Recorpers with stereo tapes and stereo broadcasts; 
to radio-phonograph-TV Conso ues. tw > switching to pannel or P mroee 
tiie Be Bae ange and for reversing channels. {} Knight 
je Rens in all range foe KN-632 Basic Amplifier—full 32-watts 
$79.9 to $2,795. output with jewel-like clarity. § Knight 
The Components GI Special KN-4040 Stereo Tape Deck—precision- 
TurnTABLE will operate in areas built; plays in-line or staggered tapes; 
served bv either 50 60-evcle operates at 334” or 7” speeds; 4-pole motor, 
awe 7 ae 6 ee digital tape index, etc. ) Knight KN-800 
power, simply by shifting the belt 3-Way 12” Speaker—provides superb re- 
to the appropriate step on the turn- 
table's pulley. Speed is 334 rpm; 
price is $44.50. The unit is similar 


2% at 30 watts, 1.83% at 20 watts, 
and 0.35% at 10 watts; frequency 


production across the entire audio range. 
Complete “‘add-on”’ system includes plugs, 
cables and full instructions for easy, do-it- 
yourself installation. Shpg. wt., 70 Ibs, 
to Component’s Professional Junior 
model. 
All models of Sargent-Rayment’s 
regular line of Tuners and AMPLI- 


FIERS are now available with flush- 
mounting escutcheons for mounting 
in consoles and walls. Further flex- 
ibility is provided by two accessory 
kits: one for conversion of canti- 
levered cabinet model to a flush- 
mounted one; the other, for con- 
verting a flush mount to a canti- 
levered model. 

The complete line of Wigo loud- 
speaker systems is described in a 
new CATALOGUE issued by United 
Audio products. 

Ferrodynamics is offering a shat- 
terproof plastic Tape ConTAINER 
with a variety of means of storing, 
for their line of Sonoramic record- 
ing tapes. No price is specified. 

The Alonge Tare Epirinc Device 
performs both cutting and splicing 
operations. Measures 4% by 3% by 
3% in.; weighs less than a pound. 
Price is $29.95, postpaid. 

Rockbar has introduced three 
new Collaro Recorp Cuancers. The 
TC-540, called the Collaro Conti- 
nental, is a four-speed unit incor- 
porating a transcription-type arm; 
cost is $46.50. The Collaro Con- 
quest, TC-340, with the same arm, 
runs at 33% only (we think), and 





79 PA 809. Stereo ‘“‘Add-On” System. 


$249.95 





THRIFT-PRICED COMPLETE STEREO TAPE-PLAYBACK SYSTEM 


ONLY SAVE $62.90. Bring 
5 50 breath-taking stereo 
299 into your home with 
this complete Allied- 
$29.95 down Knight stereo system 
which saves you 
$62.90 over the cost of the indi- 
vidual components! System in- 
cludes: (§}) Knight KN-4040 Stereo 
Tape Deck; {t} 2-Knight KN-510 
10-Watt “Mini-Fi’’ Amplifiers; (0) 
2-Knight KN-800 12" 3-Way 
Speakers installed in 2-Knight 
K N-1260 Folded-Horn Enclosures, 
in choice of mahogany, blonde or 
walnut finish. For monaural use, 
you can add a tuner or changer 
at any time. Shpg. wt., 122 lbs. 
Specify enclosure finish. 
79 PA 829. Complete Stereo 
System. Net Only 


ALL PRICES NET 
F.0.8. CHICAGO 


i 
FREE! 


404-PAGE Se 
1958 see 
ALLIED 
CATALOG 





Your Buying Guide to the world's 
largest selection of complete Hi-Fi 


@ (79 Pa 809. [79 PA 829. $ 


EASY TERMS AVAILABLE 


ALLIED RADIO 
Amiricas Hi-Fl Coty 
BEeEeeaEeERE HEE aB ae 
100. Western Aves [OUR ST 
Chicago 80, Ill. YEAR 
Ship the following KNIGHT Stereo Systems: 
enclosed 














() Send FREE 404-Page ALLIED Catalog 


music systems, components, re- 9 
corders, Public Address equipment « 
—as well as Everything in Electron- 
ics. Send for your FREE copy today. @ 
An Zone State 
REEEESBEHE EEE we 


costs $37.50. The Coronation RC- 
440 is a four-speed model and will 
accept all standard cartridges; price 


is $41.50. 


Name 





Address. 
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Look over the BEST BUYS 
in HI-FI ... from 











Art and Ethics 
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SIR: 
You publish in your October issue 
an article by Paul Moor on Herbert 
von Karajan. 

Why? 


I can imagine nothing more ob- 


Py 


EICO is a pioneer (1945) in kit test equipment — 
leads the industry in distributor sales to trained and 
critical users. 
EICO has achieved this acceptance because 

@ EICO engineering policy is to stress elec- 


trical and mechanical quality, soundness 
and functional completeness. 

@ EICO prices are low because they are justly 
related to costs and geared for volume 
sales. 


jectionable in tone. Musical- 
ly, the article tells us nothing of 
value. Karajan’s great gifts are be- 
littled; the subtitle “the operator” 


The same engineering and price policy underlies all 
EICO high fidelity equipment. You can examine and 
compare EICO at any of the 1200 neighborhood dis- 
tributors and hi-fi specialists throughout the U.S. 
Judge EICO’s claims for yourself before you buy. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET H-1 


implies that Karajan has attained 
his present eminence by skillful 
maneuvering rather than by his 
musical talents. The fact that his 
Mozart is every whit as sensitive 
as Beecham’s, and that he has re- 
cently brought out a Falstaff on 





HF61 Master Control PREAMPLIFIER 
KIT $24.95 WIRED $37.95 
with Power Supply: KIT $29.95 WIRED $44.95 


HF52 50-WATT Ultra-Linear INTEGRATED 
AMPLIFIER complete with Preamplifier, 
Equalizer & Control Section 

KIT $69.95 WIRED $109.95 


Power amplifier section essentially identical to 
HF50, including output transformer, GZ34 rec- 
tifier, etc. Includes all-feedback equalizations 
(5 pos.) & tene controls. Centralab loudness 
control & separate level control that does not 
affect response at any setting. Cathode follower 
output to tape. Correct input loading for new 
ceramics. Zero cross-talk Biamplification input 
& output facilities. 8¥2” x 15” x 10”. Match- 
ing Cover E-1, $4.50. 


12-WATT Williamson-type INTEGRATED 
IFIER KIT $34.95 WIRED $57.95 


Complete with Preamplifier, Equalizer & Con- 
trol Section. Equalized direct tape head & mag- 
netic phono inputs. Power Output: 12 w cont., 
25 w pk. IM Dist.: 1.3% @ 12 w. Freq. Resp.: 
1 w: +0.5 db 12-75,000 cps; 12 w: +0.5 db 
25-20,000 cps. 2-EL84, 3-ECC83/12AX7, 
1-EZ81. 


Does not add distortion or detract from wideband or 
transient response of finest power amplifiers at any 
control settings. High-quality feedback circuitry 
throughout & most complete control & switching 
facilities. Feedback scratch & rumble filters, equili- 
zations, tone controls. Centralab Senior ‘“‘Compentrol”’ 
loudness control, concentric level control. 4 hi-level, 
2 lo-level switched inputs. Extremely flat wideband 
freq resp: +0.3 db 12-50,000 cps. Extremely sensitive. 
Negligible hum, noise, harmonic or IM distortion. 
4-7/8” x 12-5/16” x 4-7/8”. 8 Ibs. 


HF60 60-WATT Ultra-Linear POWER AMPLIFIER 
with ACRO 10-330 Output Transformer 


KIT $72.95 WIRED $99.95 

EF86 volt ampl direct-coupled to 6S5N7GTB K-coupled 
phase inverter driving two U/L-connected p-p EL34 
output tubes. GZ34 extra-rugged rectifier. Rated out- 
put: 60 w (130 w pk). 1M Distortion: less than 1% 
at 60 w; 0.5% at 50 w. Harmonig¢ Distortion: less than 
0.5% from 20-20,000 cps within 1 db of rated power. 
Sine Freq. Resp: at 1 w: +0.1 db 15-35,000 cps at any 
level from 1 mw to rated power. Square Wave Resp: 
excellent 20-25,000 cps: 3 usec rise-time; Sens: 0.52 v 
for 60 w. 7” x 14” x 8”. 30 Ibs. Matching Cover E-2, 
$4.50. 


50-WATT Ultra-Linear POWER AMPLIFIER 

IT $57.95 WIRED $87.95 
Extremely high quality output transformer with ex- 
tensively interleaved windings, 4, 8, and 16-ohm 
speaker taps, grain-oriented steel, fully potted in 
seamless steel case. All other specs equivalent to 
HF60 but on 50 w level. Matching cover E-2, $4.50. 


HF20 20-WATT Ultra-Linear Williamson-type INTEGRATED 
AMPLIFIER complete with Preamplifier, Equalizer & 
Control Section 


KIT $49.95 WIRED $79.95 
Sets a new standard of performance at the price, kit 
or wired. Rated Power Output: 20 w (34 w peak). 
IM Distortion: 1.3%. Max Harmonic Distortion: be- 
low 1%, 20-20,000 cps. within 1 db of 20 w. Power 
Resp (20 w): +0.5 db 20-20,000 cps; Freq Resp 
(“ w): +0.5 db 13-35,000 cps. 5 feedback equaliza- 
tions. Low-distortion feedback tone controls. 4 hi-level 
& 2 lo-level inputs. Conservatively rated, fully potted 
output transformer: grain-oriented steel, interleaved 
agg sedi x 15” x 10”. 24 Ibs. Matching Cover 
E-1, $4. 


.  EICO® 33-00 Northern Blvd., L.1.C. 1,N.Y. H-1 } 








discs which many critics prefer to 
Toscanini’s, finds no mention. 

I protest at your aiding and 
abetting Mr. Moor in his witch- 
hunting and mud-raking _proclivi- 
ties. Artists are important not for 
their politics, nor for their morals 
(both of which are more often 
than not deplorable), but for their 
art. 

Ewald Junge 
London 
England 


Odi et Amo 


Sir: 

I am flattered that the editors of 
Hicu Fiexrry and Mr. Moor con- 
sider all the readers of your maga- 
zine to be linguists. But I am 
afraid that you are wrong about 
this reader; I am just one of the 
uneducated record buyers (and I 
believe there to be many ). 

I am referring to the quotation 
“Je Taime et je le déteste,” which 
appeared in the article entitled 
“The Operator.” I made _ two 


HFS1 TWO-WAY SPEAKER SYSTEM $39.95 guesses about it, neither probably 
Please send FREE catalog & name of neighborhood ' 


ae ang Sane my pee tiay cp distributor or hi-fi specialist. Be right: that it was French and what 
“déteste” means. 


Jensen ‘compression-driver exponential horn | 
tweeter. Smooth clean bass & crisp, extended NAME . ; ‘i l rw J t 
natural highs. Overall response: +6 db | ADDRESS Vould it be asking too much to 
70-12,000 cps. Power-handling capacity: 25 w. ' city 

8 oh Bookshelf siz 23” 
11" x 9". 25 Ibs, Wiring Time: 15 min. # Prices 59% higher on West Coast 





Continued on page 12 
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The BARRINGTON -a powerful, 12-speaker 
system, fills an auditorium, yet precisely 
controlled at 1/10 watt of audio power 
for smail room volume. Offers a fidelity 
and smoothness of the full range of 
sound heretofore possible only under 
controlled laboratory conditions. 


January 1958 
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ONTE CARLO -a 6-speaker system, 
graceful and elegant in design... ver- 
satile in application. Like all Weathers 
speakers, Monte Carlo is a finely inte- 
grated system offering distortion-free, 
uninhibited, full range response of every 
sound audible to human ear. 


is the closest thing 
to a Weathers speaker 


Listening is your dynamic proof! With any Weathers 
Speaker System you'll hear the full range of sound 
audible to the human ear...sound re-created at any 
volume, any frequency, to “natural perfection”. Audio- 
phile or beginner, a Weathers Speaker is your finest 
source to professional sound within your own home. This 
achievement is made possible by Weathers exclusive 
sonic principles: “radial damping” backwave control, 
exclusive multiple octave crossover, and a new cone- 
edge treatment resulting in the incredible smooth middle 
register. Weathers enclosures are constructed of selected, 
solid woods, all surfaces beautifully finished. Listen and 
compare—the closest comparison is “live’”’ sound. 


Weathers INDUSTRIES 


DIV. OF ADVANCE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
GLOUCESTER PIKE, BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Export: Joseph Plasencia, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


64 €E. 


The DECORATOR -modern, slim-lined two- 
speaker system—ONLY 834 inches in 
depth. A luxury speaker at budget price 
for full-range response with perfect 
fidelity. Additional Decorator provides 
three-dimensional sound with unap- 
proachable quality. 


The FIESTA —a beautiful highly compact 
two-speaker system. Smaliness in size 
makes no compromise on full-range re 
sponse with true fidelity at every 
frequency. ideal where space is at a 
premium. ideal for multiple speaker in- 
Stallations for stereophonic sound. 





from all angles... 


.. THIS 
IS A FINE 
LOUDSPEAKER 


* Duplex design 

* Full range reproduction 

* Purpose-built tweeter 

* Heavy duty woofer 

* Generous magnet design 

* Plasticised cone surround 
* Dust-excluding construction 
* Low fundamental resonance 
* Smooth cross-over 

* Replaceable cone 

* Die-cast chassis 

* Instrument finish 


Vi TA VOX DU120 DUPLEX COAXIAL 


IN THE 

UNITED STATES 
ERCONA CORPORATION 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, 17, N.Y. 


IN CANADA 
THE ASTRAL ELECTRIC 
CO. LTD. 

44 DANFORTH ROAD 
TORONTO, 13 





FULL RANGE 
LOUDSPEAKER 


Made in England by 
Vitavox Limited, 
London, N.W.9 
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LETTERS 
Continued from page 10 


have such future quotations trans- 
lated? 
Robert Nielsen 
Fosston, Minn. 


Happy to translate. In order to express 
the ambiguity of his feelings about Von 
Karajan, the anonymous French musician 
in Mr. Moor’s article was inspired to 
quote from Catullus’ ode to Lesbia: 
“Odi et amo” (I hate and I love).—Ed. 


Credit Where It’s Due 


Sir: 

Thank you for your very compli- 
mentary review of my Mozart rec- 
ord in the October issue of Hicu 
Fineuiry. I would like, however, 
to make sure that honor is given 
where honor is due, and I notice 
that your reviewer states that Peter 
Bart6k was in charge of this re- 
cording. This is not accurate. The 
recording engineer for this partic- 
ular record was Mr. Hale of Lon- 
don, England. 

I notice also that your reviewer 
imagines that there are no fewer 
than three Boyd Neel Orchestras 
in existence! Why he should ima- 
gine this, I have no idea, as there 
has never been more than one to 
my knowledge at any time. 

Perhaps it would be of interest 
to your readers to know exactly 
who engineered the recent set of 
Boyd Neel recordings. The so- 
called “Light Music” disc was done 
entirely by Peter Barték, as was 
the Vaughan Williams Tallis Fan- 
tasia and Greensleeves. The Bran- 
denburg concertos, the Mozart rec- 
ord, and the Dvorak Serenade 
were all engineered by Mr. Hale. 
Barték used Hornsey Town Hall 
and Hale recorded in Wembley 
Town Hall. Both halls are located 
in the north of London and have 
been much used at various times 
by recording companies. 

Boyd Neel 
Toronto, Ont. 
Canada 


Sonic Disagreement 


Sir: 

After reading Mr. Robert Charles 
Marsh’s review of the five Beetho- 
ven piano concertos by Rubinstein 


Continued on page 14 
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Did Someone Say “Switch?” 


When the art of recording was just taking shape 
And it seemed to the experts that tape was just tape, 
It made sense to try switching from this brand to that— 


Until irish pulled FERRO-SHEEN out of the hat! 


Now the FERRO-SHEEN process, the experts agree, 
Has made irish tape different in kind, not degree, 


So there’s no earthly reason for switching your brand, 


Save from Long Play to Double, or Brown to Green Band! 


- ‘ oe Switch to eee «+. Switch to oe Switch to 
*...if you are using irish 


irish irish 
irish BROWN BAND FERRO-SHEEN GREEN BAND FERRO-SHEEN SHAMROCK FERRO-SHEEN LONG PLAY FERRO-SHEEN DOUBLE PLAY 


(an inexpensive general-purpose (it costs no more than old- (specially made with premium (on 1-mil Mylar or acetate base) (made on 1/-mil Mylar base and 
tape of excellent characteristics) fashioned coated tape) oxides and film) if you then want twice the available on 5” and 7” reels) 


... and want all the advantages of _—. . . if you then want the ulti- ... if you then want 50% more play- normal playing time on the There’s an irish tape 
FERRO-SHEEN... mate in professional tape... ing time on the same size reel... same size reel... for every recording purpose! 


Available wherever quality tape is sold. 
ORRadio Industries, Inc., Opelika, Alabama 


Export: Morhan Exporting Corp., 458 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A, 
Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Lid., 50 Wingold Ave., Toronto 10, Ontario 
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New listening pleasure awaits you 
when you hear music over the 
JansZen Electrostatic. Transient 
response reaches a_ perfection 
hitherto unknown, record scratch 
is reduced because it excites no 
audible resonances and clarity and 
realism are maintained at all 
listening levels. 
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The 


The JansZen Dynamic sets new 
standards in cone woofers, 
Unique design concepts, com- 
bined with new materials has 
resulted inawoofer system which 
can be used singly or in pairs with 
the JansZen Electrostatic. 
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Z-200 System 


U Model 250 measures only 18%” high 
(exclusive of legs) by 24%” wide by 
14” deep 


= oo 
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A complete range loudspeaker 

system using the incomparable 

JansZen Electrostatic mid and high 

range speaker (Model 130U) with 

the new JansZen Dynamic. Here is 

a loudspeaker of nearly perfect 

naturalness incorporating the lat- 

est advances in the art of music 

reproduction. Its design simplicity 

makesitsuitableforusewitheither —_/ 

\ traditional or contemporary décor. 
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Model Z-200 measures only 32” > 
(including 4” legs) by 24%” wide 
by 14” deep 


NOW more than ever... 


Hear the Music, not the Speaker 


*Designed by Arthur A. Janszen 


Write for literature and the name of your nearest dealer 


Products of NESHAMINY ELECTRONIC CORP.., Neshaminy, Pa. 


Export Division: 25 Warren Street, N.Y.C. 7 * Cable Simontrice, N.Y. 


| low frequency 











LETTERS 
Continued from page 12 
and Krips in your October issue, I 


find myself in almost complete 
agreement with his opinions, except 


| for one. This is in regard to his 


comments on the sonic properties 
of the discs. Mr. Marsh states that 
“,.. there is richness in the 
registration... 
unmarred by booming resonances, 
that combines. with bright and 
agreeably balanced highs to pro- 


| duce intoxicating sound with clean 


detail.” On my copy of the third 
concerto the exact opposite seems 


_ to be the case. I find the bass, par- 


ticularly the timpani, to be very 
overrecorded and resonant, and 


the strings appear to be quite dis- 


torted in several places, especially 
in the first and third movements 
of the work. 

I do not believe my record play- 
ing equipment is at fault, for I am 
using a Pickering Fluxvalve car- 
tridge, a BJ arm, and a Rek-O-Kut 
turntable. For this reason, I think 
it would be advantageous for Mr. 
Marsh to reappraise these records, 
especially the one that I have men- 
tioned. 

Lowell Cross 


Lubbock, Tex. 


Legal Slip? 


SIR: 
On page 63 of the October Hicu 
Fietiry you make Mr. de Me- 
nasce say that some things were 
“more or less res judicats.” A new 
sort of jazz fanatic, or just a mis- 
spelling of Latin? 
W. E. K. Middleton 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Canada 


Brazening it out, we could explain that 
a judicat is something that may look at 
a judiking, but it would be a little more 
veracious to admit that an s may look 
like an a when a proofreader gets a little 


| weary of looking at either. Yes, Mr. 
Middleton: res judicata. —Ed. 








PERFORMANCE 
GUARANTEED! 


™= FISHER “200” 


60-Watt Amplifier 


EATURES SUFFICIENT reserve power capacity to 

handle full-orchestra volume surges at any part 
of the audible spectrum. The “200” exceeds the 
requirements of any program source available today. 
GUARANTEED! 60 watts of power at the speaker 
terminals on continuous sine-wave operation. 
GUARANTEED! Conservatively handles 1/60 watts 
of power on peaks up to 30 milliseconds in duration. 
But high reserve power is only part of the story. THE 
FISHER Model 200 provides. controlled frequency 


and power response above and below the audible range 
for unequalled stability, with excellent transient char- 
acteristics, even under adverse loading conditions. 
Power and frequency response are uniform through- 
out the audible range at full-rated output. Harmonic 
and intermodulation distortion, as well as hum and 
noise, are completely inaudible. Translated into terms 
of listening pleasure, THE FISHER “200” achieves 
the ultimate aim of every high fidelity enthusiast — 
the complete realism that is possible 

only with absolutely clean tonal output. $] 795° 


OUTSTANDING SPECIFICATIONS OF THE FISHER “200” 


@ Power Response: uniform throughout the audible range 
of 20 to 20,000 cycles, within zero and — 1 db at full rated 
output. @ Frequency Response: uniform throughout the 
audible range of 20 to 20,000 cycles within zero and —0.5 
db. @ Harmonic distortion less than 0.3% at full-rated out- 
put; IM distortion less than 0.5% at full-rated output (har- 
monic and IM distortion, as well as hum and noise, inaudi- 
ble under any listening conditions.) @ 4, 8 and 16-ohm 
speaker connection terminals, plus special 70.7-volt 


output connections for multiple speaker systems. @ Exclusive 
Z-MATIC VARIABLE DAMPING range accommodates all 
known speakers. & Five controls to assure correct operation. 
@ 9 tubes, plus | selenium rectifier. @ High voltage supply 
features CHOKE-INPUT Fitter SYSTEM. @ Entirely sep- 
arate bias voltage supply features DUAL-TRIODE VACUUM 
TUBE VOLTAGE REGULATOR. @ OVERALL SIZE: 14!4 inches 
wide, 1214 inches deep, £4 inches high. @ SHIPPING 
WEIGHT: 50 pounds. gS Beautiful brass dress panel. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS , 
FISHER RADIO CORPORATION - 21-25 44th DRIVE: L. I. CITY I, N. Y. 
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Sputnik 


The voice of Sputnik I has been 
preserved for evermore on a 45- 
rpm record released in November 
as part of a $1.00 booklet. Booklet 
has pictures and descriptions. It is 
available on most newsstands or 
direct from Mooney-Rowan Publi- 
cations, Severna Park, Md. The 
record includes several minutes of 
beep-beeping as well as a descrip- 
tion (voice) of the event. 

A Russian translation is available 


NEW to clever stereoists. Simple: record 
the disc on a monaural recorder, 


half-track. Transpose reels, record 
the second track. Now play back 
on a stereo machine. One ear will 


be English, the other Russian. 


: 1 Played back simultaneously over 
S| ngle-speed 33 3 rpt the largest speaker systems avail- 
able, the present state of the world 


TU R NTA a LE U N IT | is well depicted. 


Sputnik (continued ) 












easily converts to 4-speed electronic operation 


University Loudspeakers made 
quick capital out of Sputnik, which 






The new Fairchild 33% rpm turntable is, by far, the finest single-speed began its earth-circuiting almost 
unit ever designed. And it is priced at only $99.50. simultaneously with the opening 

It is almost incredible. Rumble, wow and flutter have been so dras- | of the New York high-fidelity 
tically reduced that if their presence is at all detected, they originate in | show. University had an_ exhibit 





which featured a cloud-surround- 
ed revolving globe. With the first 
beep, a University engineer got a 


the record or the recording equipment. It is the audio perfectionist’s 
| 
ping-pong ball and completed the 


dream come true, 
Utilizing the barest minimum of moving parts, this new turntable 
achieves an accuracy and constancy of speed, a quietness of 
’ operation beyond anything we have ever known. A hysteresis- 
synchronous motor drives a Densite-damped, aluminum 
turntable through a 2-stage belt drive. 
The entire unit is mounted on a unitized chassis. 
And by simply adding the Fairchild Elec- 
tronic Control-Regulator, you can convert the 2) 

















picture. 






Tape Recorder Catalogue 






| 

‘ ; 
The October issue of Audio Rec- 

| ord contains a detailed listing of “ 
tape-recording equipment. Over 










single-speed unit into the fully electronic, 4-speed Fairchild E/D. 125 units are pictured and de- 
scribed. Published by Audio De- 

Turntable Unit, Single-Speed, 3344rpm........ecececcecsceces $ 99.50 vices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New " 

ECR (Electronic: Control-Regulator)......ssccccccescccssessoce 135.00 York 22. N. Y. 

Fairchild E/D Electronic 4-Speed Turntable complete with ECR.... 229.50 

Hardwood Base (shock-mounted) in walnut, mahogany or korina.... 31.50 FM in California 






See your hi-fi dealer for complete details, or write: 





A card from Charles Mish tells us 


FAIRCHILD recoroine EQUIPMENT. CO. 10-40 45th Ave, L..C.1,N.¥. | that KPEN went on the air Octo- 
Export Department: 431 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. | 
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ESlecho Voice MAKES HI-FI HISTORY WITH 


EXCITING NEW PHASE LOADED ENCLOSURES 


For the first time—and only from Electro-Voice— 
you get performance from along-the-wall speaker 
enclosures which approaches the performance of 
a corner horn! E-V does it with the exciting new 
principle of PHASE LOADING, the most impor- 
tant advance in baffle design since the Folded 
Corner Horn! 


Designed specifically for use along a wall, phase loaded 
cabinets give you almost a full added octave of bass 
range and completely eliminate the “‘boomy”’ charac- 
teristic of bass reflex enclosures. 


Flat, fundamental response is obtained two ways with 
PHASE LOADING: 
First, by placing the driver at the rear of the cabinet 


close to the floor, and facing the wall. The wall and 
floor act as reflecting surfaces, close and almost equi- 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND FREQUENCY IN CYCLES PER SECOND 


distant from the driver cone, eliminating phase differ- 
ence between reflections and the source. 

Secondly, Phase Loading permits a sealed cavity behind 
the cone, of precise volume. The compliance of this 
cavity, in conjunction with the mass of the cone, is 
made to react with the mass and compliance of the out- 
side air throughout the second octave, adding this 
range to the response not otherwise attainable except 
through corner horns. 


The low crossover of 300 cps makes this system pos- 
sible, for higher frequencies are not propagated properly 
by indirect bass radiators. 


The application of these principles in E-V’s PHASE 
LOADING gives full-bodied, extended low-bass hither- 
to unavailable. Musical balance is achieved for the first 
time in an along-the-wall system. 
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This curve shows performance of the usual 4-way sys- This curve shows the smoothness throughout, the extra This is E-V phase loading. As you can see, performance 
tems in a bass reflex cabinet. Note the dip at 85 cps, response and the extended bass response you get in an along-the-wall position closely approaches that 
which shows the destructive cancellation and the rein- only from a folded horn corner enclosure. of the corner horn. 


forcement (peak) at 120 cps which causes “boom.” 
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THE DIRECT 
RADIATOR CORNER HORNG RA 
















The speaker system shown Typical of Electro-Voice direct radiato /sing 
mounted in place is one of folded horn corner enclosures is the ARIS@miple E 
more than a dozen varia- 


tions which may be em- TOCRAT, a deluxe space-saver designe ighs, 


ployed in the ARISTOCRAT for use with E-V 12-inch coaxial speakersgm™xPone 
enclosure alone. Speaker : 
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Integrated Speaker Systems 





This is the Electro-Voice 108A direct radiator speaker sys- 
tem shown in the ARISTOCRAT enclosure above. It’s an 
economy 3-way system employing (a) 12BW low-frequency 
bass driver; (b) T10A treble driver with 8HD horn for mid- 
range reproduction; (c) T35B very-high-frequency driver ai 
for silky highs; (d) X825 crossover; (e) X36 crossover; 
(f) two AT37 level controls plus wiring harness and baffle 
board. Crossovers are at 800 cps and 3500 cps, lowering 
intermodulation distortion and assuring optimum opera- 
tion of each element in the system. Complete, ready to 
install, Net $168. 
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This is the 117B indirect radiator speaker system shown in 
the CENTURION enclosure above. It is an economy 4-way 
system of unusual performance and high value (g) 15BWK 
“K” type low-frequency driver for bass reproduction; (h 
MT30B coaxial mid-bass and treble driver-horn assembly; 
i) T35B very-high-frequency driver for smooth reproduc- 
tion of the highs; (j) X36 crossover; (k) two AT37 level 
controls plus wiring harness and complete instructions in- 
cluding enclosure construction details. Electronic crossovers 
are at 300 and 3500 cps and there is an acoustic crossover 
at 1000 cps. Complete, Net $151. 


Also shown are some of the components included in the 
deluxe 105E system of the same type. This deluxe system sub- 
stitutes a high-efficiency 15WK LF driver for the 1I5BWK 
bass reproducer shown and also includes MT30 mid-bass 
horn assembly and a new T350 VHF driver, an Ultra- 
Sonax model which has a frequency response of 2ke to 
21 kc, +2db. The deluxe 105E system complete, Net $245. 





FOR HI-FI ON A BUDGET, FOLLOW THE 
ELECTRO-VOICE BUILDING BLOCK PLAN. 
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Start with your basic speaker and improve your quency driver, X36 crossover and AT37 level control 
compatible E-V high-fidelity system one economical with wiring harness. BB2, Net $50. Still later, aug- 
step at a time by adding Electro-Voice Speaker ment with the BB4—to smooth and disperse treble 
Building Blocks. range, it includes T25A treble driver, with 8HD horn, 

Here, we’ve started with an SP12—12-inch coaxial a second crossover—800-cps X8—and a second AT37 
driver. Later, you add BB2—a T35 very-high-fre- level control with wiring harness. BB4, Net $114. 


Build Your Own E-V There’s no thrill like building your own Shown dis-assembled is E-V’s 
speaker enclosure! Economize on your KD6 kit. Assemble it and you 

Speaker Enclosure with a _ hi-fi system without sacrificing quality by have a duplicate of our fac- 
assembling an E-V knock down kit of Ko- tory-built ARISTOCRAT 
rina plywood. Korina is of highest quality, enclosure of folded horn cor- 
naturally light in color, harder than mahog- ner design for use with 12- 
- any, allows finishing to match any shade. inch drivers or separate multi- 
‘Do-It-Yourself’ Kit There are seven models to choose from. way systems. KD6, Net $39. 


Slecho Vor. 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC. BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


Pre-Cut, Pre-Cleated 


For all the facts about Electro-Voice ‘Lis- 
teneered’ high-fidelity components, see your 
distributor and write for complete details. Export: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, U.S.A. Cables: ARLAB 
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ber 27 on 101.3 me with 1,500 
watts in Atherton... that the 
San Francisco Chronicle has a con- 
struction permit for an FM trans- 
mitter . . . and that there’s a new 
station due in Sacramento in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Mish says “things are 
looking up, here in Northern Cali- 
fornia.” 


Open House 


Acoustic Research, Inc., manufac- 
turers of the AR-1 and AR-2 speak- 
er systems, will hold open house 
from Monday through Wednesday, 
January 20-22. Tours through the 
plant will be held at 11:00 a.m., 
2:00 p.m., and 4:00 p.m. The ad- 
dress is 24 Thorndike St., Cam- 
bridge 41, Mass. 


Fair Trade 


Electro-Voice has announced a fair 
trade program has gone into effect 
for its products in California. Good! 


Mildew 


A subscriber in Florida asked what 
to do about mildew; said her rec- 
ords were being damaged. We 
knew how to get mildew off, but 
not how to prevent it. A letter 
from Dampp-Chaser Inec., 1440 
Ridgewood Blvd., Hendersonville, 
N. C. tells about a product they 
manufacture: gentle electric heat- 
ers, encased in aluminum tubes 
one to three feet long. They con- 
sume eight watts per foot; may be 
placed inside pianos, closets, and 
storage cabinets. Prices are from 
$5.95 to $7.95. Dampp-Chasers 
are sold by leading department 
stores. 


Radio Library for the Blind 


The South East Amateur Radio 
Club, Inc., of Cleveland has an- 
nounced the SEARC Radio Li- 
brary for the Blind. It plans to act 
as a Clearing house for information 
on electronic literature in em- 
bossed and tape-recorded form. It 
will provide a depository for Braille 
and tape-recorded readings of lit- 
erature pertaining to electronics, 
and will offer taped readings of 
electronic literature. Full details of 
Continued on page 23 
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FM-AM TUNER 
MODEL 90-T 

















































30-WATT AMPLIFIER 
MODEL 80.AZ 







































THE FISHER FM-AM Tuner - Model 90-T 


Because of its exclusive FISHER Gold Cascode, the 90-T is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to be the world’s most sensitive FM tuner 
Outstanpinc Features: ® Exclusive MicrnoRay Tunine Inpvicator. 8 Exclu- 
sive pushbutton inter-station muting on FM and pushbutton AM selectivity. 

@ Completely versatile Aupio Controt Center with new Presence ConTroL 
and three-position Noise and Rumare Fiters. Chassis $23950 


Mahogany or Blonde Cabinet, $19.95 


THE FISHER 30-watt Amplifier - Model 80-AZ 


A high reserve of power for clean, undistorted reproduction. Con- 
servatively rated at 30-watts, the 80-AZ handles up to 60-watt peaks. 
Qurstanpinc Features: @ Less than 1% distortion at full output. & Uni- 
form response from 20 to 20,000 cycles, within 0.1 db. ®@ Hum and noise 
virtually non-measurable. ® Exclusive Z-Matic Variable Damping $9950 

Control. 8 Input Level Control. @ Phase Inverter Balance Control. 































































































WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 















"Two to build on- 
from SONOTON E:; 


THE CA-12 12-INCH 
COAXIAL LOUDSPEAKER 


@ Full range (40-14,000 cycles). 
e Wide dispersion from the elliptical cone tweeter. 
@ Complete L-C dividing network built-in. 


Music to your ears if you want really fine sound ona 
limited budget. Ideal if you’re already thinking of a 
second speaker—especially for stereo. 


$19.50 NET Zone 2—$21.00 


THE 3T CERAMIC CARTRIDGE 


© Flat response “unusually smooth over its entire range.”* 
© Naturally equalized...no magnetic hum or climate problems. 


® Easy to install...snap-in needle replacement. 


The 3T-SD Cartridge, complete with sapphire- 
diamond needles, is priced at only $24.00 LIST. 


*Audio League Report—April, 1956—And there is no 
more respected authority for expert, impartial listen- 
ing tests. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION. SEND IN THE COUPON BELOW FOR FULL DETAILS. 


Electronic Applications Division 


SONOTON EF: @ CORPORATION 


ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 
Department LH-18, Elmsford, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete details on: 
the CA-12 LOUDSPEAKER the 3T CARTRIDGE 


Name 





Address— 
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services available to blind persons 


may be obtained from Warren | 
Sladky, Librarian, SEARC Radio | 
Library for the Blind, 11519 Park- | 


view Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
May we wish the best of success 
to this worthwhile effort. 


More about the Blind . . . 


Another organization doing much 
for the blind is Recording for the 
Blind, Inc., 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. They have their 
own recording studios, where vol- 
unteers read into tape recorders. 
Then the recordings are tran- 
scribed onto 16%-rpm discs in New 
York. Studios are maintained in 
the following communities, and 
those interested are urged to get 
in touch with one of these local 
units: Athens, Ga.; Chicago; Den- 
ver; Lenox, Mass.; Los Angeles; 
Louisville; Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Phoenix; Princeton, N. J. 


New Factory 


The booming high-fidelity industry 
is causing manufacturers contin- 
ued expansion problems. One of 
the latest to move into a new plant 
is Rek-O-Kut, with a 25,000 sq. ft. 
factory capable of doubling out- 
put. George Silber, president of 
Rek-O-Kut and of the Institute of 
High Fidelity Manufacturers, pre- 
dicted that component high fideli- 
ty would gross $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 in 1958. 


Florida Awry 


If memory serves, we once had 
an item in NWI about some fellow 
in Florida who was fixing up a 
hotel, so that instead of having a 
jangling telephone bell awaken the 


tired traveling man at 7:30, the | 


lights would come on, soft voices 
would whisper, and so forth. We 
objected, on obscure grounds. 

As if the foregoing were not 
enough to scare people away from 
his hotel, this same inventor (?) 
has now figured a way to guaran- 
tee that no one will escape after- 
dinner speeches: he’s fixed up the 
Grand Ballroom (seats 4,000! ) 
with 300 watts of audio power 
blatting out through fifty-four di- 
rectional loudspeakers. 
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FM-AM TUNER 
MODEL 90-R 


MASTER CONTROL AND AMPLIFIER 
MODEL CA-40 


THE FISHER FM-AM Tuner - Model 90-R 


Because of its exclusive FISHER Gold Cascode, the 90-R is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to be the world’s most sensitive FM tuner. 
Outstanpinc Features: @ 0.85 microvolt sensitivity. @ Maximum AM 
selectivity. @ Exclusive pushbutton inter-station muting on FM and push- 
button AM selectivity. ® Exclusive MicroRay Tuninc INvicator. ® Three 
outputs: Main, Recorp and Mu ttiptex. i Chassis, $19950 

Mahogany or Blonde Cabinet, $19.95 


THE FISHER 
Master Control and Amplifier - Model CA-40 


Complete audio controls and powerful, 25-watt amplifier on one 

compact chassis. High reserve power for clean reproduction. 
Outstanoine Features: @ Less than 1% distortion at full output. @ Six 
input channels. ®@ Complete equalization and preamplification for records 
and tape. ® Exclusive ToneScore graphically displays Bass and $} g50 
Treble tone control settings. Price, including cabinet shown, 3 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


























































W: aT sheer delight it is for any- 
‘¥ one who enjoys listening to 
or reading about music simply to 
sit (or, better, to lie) back in un- 
buttoned comfort to browse as his 
casual fancies and the enticements 
of his library lead him. Perhaps the 
never can fully 
savor the professional's delicious 
sense of escapade from duty when 
he encounters a record—or a book 
—that can be dipped into, sampled 
and skipped, for sweet entertain- 
ment’s sake alone. Yet even a lay- 
man can feel the same thrill of self- 
indulgence that comes from enjoy- 
ing what he likes rather than what 
is, or should be, good for him—an 
enjoyment further spiced by his 
sense that if this isn’t a sin (as the 
apocryphal Frenchman exclaimed 
when he first tasted ice cream), it 
certainly ought to be! 

The professional music-book re- 
viewer of course has less time for 
reading of this sort, but this month, 
for instance, lucky 
enough to discover several of these 
appetizing divertissements which 
have enabled = me, _ ironically 
enough, both to indulge my own 
tastes and simultaneously, if inad- 
vertently, to accumulate sufficient 


nonprofessional 


I've been 


materials for a whole column of 
personal reports on books I’ve en- 
joyed and which I'm sure many 
other music lovers will relish with 
no less gusto. And they, too, are 
likely to find that they have—pain- 
lessly and quite unawares—actually 
learned as much as, if not more 
than, they might have in formal- 
ized schoolwork. 


Bewitched But Not Bewildered 


My first current escapade furn- 
ished the biggest surprise, for a 
685-page World Treasury of Grand 
Opera (Harper, $6.95) terrorized 
me both by its size and subject 
until I discovered that it wasn’t the 
usual collection of plot-“stories” but 
a mammoth grab bag filled with 
some of the best things ever writ- 
ten, pro and con, about the fabu- 
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reer 


lous art’s “triumphs, trials, and 
great personalities.” 

Did I wonder, a few columns 
back, whether anyone ever reads 
George Moore’s Evelyn Innes now- 
adays? Well, the present editor, 
George R. Marek, has—and _in- 
cludes excerpts from not only that 
novel but also the writings of 
Cather, Flaubert, Forster, Mann, 
Pushkin, Tolstoy, and Turgenev. 
. . » He knows all the outstanding 
biographers, critics, and chroniclers 
of opera, of course, and unerringly 
selects some of the liveliest pieces 
by a galaxy ranging from Hanslick, 
Rolland, and Shaw to today’s Burk, 
Downes, Gilman, Kolodin, New- 
man, Pleasants, Sheean, Toye, ef 
al. In addition he shrewdly lets 
some of the creative and executant 
operatic luminaries speak for them- 
selves: Berlioz, Caruso, Da Ponte, 
Gluck, Lotte Lehmann, Leonca- 
vallo, Rossini, Saint-Saéns, Richard 
Strauss, and Verdi. Yet he never 
permits a name to divert his choice 
from arrestingly vital materials, in- 
cluding those buried in LP-album 
booklets, the files of Time, or other 
less familiar publications. 

Along with Sam Morgenstern’s 
Composers on Music, cited here in 
March 1957, this “treasury” by an 
executive of RCA Victor's record 
division and a frequent panelist on 
the Metropolitan Opera Quiz sure- 
ly ranks as one of the finest musi- 
cal anthologies and music-lovers’ 
bedside companions ever to ap- 
pear in this country. Even a non- 
opera-fan like myself can browse 
in it with zest (not least over 
some of the deflations of character- 
istic operatic excesses), and _ it’s 
only after putting the volume down 
—temporarily!—that I revert to my 
own professional role and scratch 
my head to find some fault. Sure 
enough, Mr. Marek inexcusably 
neglected to include anything from 
Stendhal’s Rossini and his publish- 
ers failed to include a badly need- 
ed index or even an alphabetical 
list of the authors represented. 









Old Man of the (London) Times 


There are almost as many new (to 
me, anyway) discoveries in the 
Marek collection as there are wel- 
come reminders of old favorites, 
and among the former the one 
which impressed me most of all 
is the long, barbed, illuminating 
study of “Faust in Music,” by the 
venerable dean of living music 
critics, Ernest Newman. Tantaliz- 
ingly it left my tongue hanging out 
to taste for myself some of Schu- 
mann’s Faust music, but more im- 
mediately it galvanized me _ into 
exploration of the just-received 
From the World of Music (Cow- 
ard-McCann, $5.00)—Felix Apra- 
hamian’s skillful (though again un- 
indexed ) winnowing of a small but 
vital segment of Newman’s writ- 
ings from 1922 to 1952 in the Sun- 
day London Times. 

The Old Master was one of my 
own first mentors, thanks to his 
now-neglected peer, Philip Hale, 
who used to quote him at length in 
the “entr'acte” pieces which enliv- 
ened the Boston Symphony pro- 
gram books in my student days. 
I've always cherished in particular 
the memory of Newman's review 
of Walton’s Facade—and | find that 
it sparkles more brilliantly than 
ever on rereading. Indeed, sparkle 
and bite, insight and wit (and a. 
stubborn refusal to take himself— 
or even music—too seriously) are 
typical Newman “thumb-prints,” 
akin to the characteristic melodic 
formulas he has succeeded in iden- 
tifying as certain composers’ un- 
forgeable “signatures.” 

Only Newman could have writ- 
ten about one nation’s claim to the 
sole inheritance of Greek culture 
that this “thesis has been a favorite 
one with German writers for many 
years: it is merely one more exem- 
plification of that engaging mod- 
esty that compels the Germans to 
admit the truth about themselves, 
even when it appears to verge 

Continued on page 26 
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They're crazy about the C-slot reel! 


- a 
Tape fans give 
enthusiastic reply 
to survey on 


new easy-threading reel 


_* our research engineers 


developed the C-Slot reel, we were 
so convinced that it was the perfect 
solution to tape-threading prob- 
lems that we put it into immediate 
production, But just to confirm our 
own enthusiasm, we sent out sam- 
ples to 260 independent tape re- 
corder owners — professional, edu- 
cational and home recordists 
throughout the country. We asked 
them to test the new reel and tell 
us how they liked it. 

So far, 203 persons have re- 
sponded. Of these, 189 gave us 
their spirited approval. That’s 


TRAOE Magn 


93%. The remaining 14 indicated 
merely that they were neutral. 
There was not a single negative 
rating. 

It seems to us that this survey, 
like Audiotape, “speaks for itself.” 
They're crazy about the C-Slot 
reel! Just look at the comments 
quoted at the right. 

If you haven't yet tried the 
C-Slot reel, get a 7-inch reel of 
Audiotape from your dealer and 
see for yourself. You'll be getting 
America’s finest quality recording 
tape on the most convenient reel 
ever designed. 


i speaks for ilslf 








COMMENTS 


“I hope the C-Slot reel will 
be used exclusively for your 
recording tape.” 

M.S. * Columbus, Ohio 


o 
“We find it especially easy 
to handle with big fingers.” 
E.G. A. * Platteville, Wisc. 

e 
“I think it is a great im- 
provement over any other 
reel now on the market.” 
C. D. B. * Quarryville, Pa. 

. 
“Best to date. You have 
overcome one of the nui- 
sances of tape recording.” 
R. H. B. * Bronx, N. Y. 


. 
“Also holds tape better.” 
L.A. * Fairlawn, N. J. 

e 
“It’s about time someone im- 
proved the reel. I think it’s 
the greatest.” 
E. B.A. * Los Angeles, Calif. 

. 
“Crazy? 
J.R.C. * Decatur, illinois 

° 
“Very nice reel — good, 
clean appearance, and phys- 
ically strong. A pleasure to 
use.” 
A. R.A. * Whippany, N. J. 

> 
“Threading tape on a reel 
never was a world-shaking 
problem. But it was bother- 
some and messy until your 
genius produced this. Time 
saving and beautiful in its 
simplicity.” 
B.R. + Phila., Pa. 

. 
“At last, ‘the’ answer to the 
threading problem.” 
E. R.A. + Caldwell, N. J. 





In Hollywood: 1006 N. Fairfax Ave. 

In Chicago: 5428 Milwaukee Ave. 

Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., N.Y. 16, NY. 
Cables “ARLAB” 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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BEST BUY IN HI-FI 


NEW PG SERIES 
Sci s l?) 3 Se A a 


20PG 20 Watt High Fidelity Amplifier 


A deluxe amplifier with new styling and exceptional performance . . . the best buy 
in the medium priced field. The new 20PG has greater flexibility of controls, new 
advanced circuitry and the highest quality components. Features: Feedback throughout, 
separate turnover and roll-off record compensators, new loudness control, wide range 
bass and treble controls, rumble and scratch filters and six inputs including tape 
head. The 20PG is designed for the audiophile who wants all the features and flexibility 
of the finest amplifiers built and knows that 20 watts is all the power he can utilize in 
his home. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency response: + 0.5 DB. 20 to 30,000 CPS. at 1 watt. 
Power response: + 1. DB. 20 to 20,000 CPS. at 20 watts. 
Distortion: 1% harmonic and 2% intermodulation at 20 watts 
Feedback: 70 DB. plus throughout; 15 DB. around output transformer. 
Outputs: 4, 8 and 16 ohms plus high impedance for tape recorder. 
Sensitivity: Aux.; tuner; tape amp. channels—.4 volts. Phono channel—.008 volts at 20 watt 
output 

Hum and Noise: 75 DB. below rated output on high level inputs. 
Tubes: 3-12AX7, 2-6L6GB and 5U4GB. 
Cabinet: in charcoal gray with brushed brass control plate. 

13”W x 5”H x 9”D. Weight 21 Ibs. 


Net Price 











15PG8 15 Watt High Fidelity Amplifier. The all new deluxe 15PG8 has less power but the same 
advanced circuitry, the highest quality components and greater flexibility of controls. Features 
feedback throughout, record compensators, new loudness control, wide range bass and treble 
controls, rumble and scratch filters, and six inputs including tape head. Frequency Response: 
+ 0.5 DB. 20 to 20,000 CPS. Distortion: 2% harmonic and 3% intermodulation at 15 watts. 
In charcoal gray and brass. ‘: 


Net Price raldede a hid RAGA ROARED ahs had Soaked Kin ein ee eae ins 4 ed ee 





10PG8 10 Watt High Fidelity Amplifier. Here is new styling with a full set of controls providing 
exceptional flexibility in a moderately priced amplifier. The simple efficient flat compact de- 
sign features modern feedback circuitry, record compensator, loudness control, wide range 
bass and treble controls, rumble and scratch filters, and five inputs, including one for tape 
head. Frequency Response: + 1 DB. 20 to 20,000 CPS. Distortion: 2% harmonic and 3% inter- 
modulation at 10 watts at 1,000 CPS. 


Net Price . 





Ask your High Fidelity Dealer to demonstrate the 
New PG Series or write for complete details and 


where to buy. 











Grommes Div. of Precision Electronics, Inc. 
Dept. H-1, 9101 King Street, Franklin Pork, Ill 


Send Free Hi-Fi Equipment Brochure 


Send details on "Little Genie” kits 


Name . 
Street . 


City i State 
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— 


@ LAYER-BUILT 
@ COLOR-GUIDE 


Write for details before 
you build another kit! 





BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Continued from page 24 


almost on flattery.” Others have 
warned of the dangers of overin- 
dulgence in dissonance, but never 
in the vivid terms of Newman’s sug- 
gestion that “professional students 
and listeners may possibly be in a 
condition corresponding to that of 
the boxer who has been hammered 
so hard that he has ceased even to 
know he is being hurt. The tech- 
nical name for this condition is 
‘punch-drunk’. . . .” 

This is also the man who can 
write with extraordinary percep- 
tion about Wozzeck, who can bring 
golden rays of pure common sense 
into the murky realms of musical 
criticism, singing, and operatic act- 
ing. Nevertheless, it’s the rough 
side of his tongue-in-cheek which 
gives him so special a place in 
musical literature and makes him 
so exhilarating to read. After a 
bracing shot of straight Newman 
we realize just how — subcon- 
sciously fed-up we've become with 
fatuous, mealy-mouthed words on 
music; and we can most sympa- 
thetically echo the famous outburst 
of a foreign conductor (quoted 
here in a riotous little piece on 
Esperanto as a language for musi- 
cal criticism) driven to exaspera- 
tion by his men’s constant chat- 
tering during rehearsals: “Don’t 
spoke! I can stand it then and now 
but always my God never!” 


Don't Shoot the Poor 
Pianny Players! 


Although I have long known 
Abram Chasins (musical director 
of radio station WQXR in New 
York City), I never had suspected 
there was a rough edge to his 
tongue, too, until—racing avidly 
through his first book, Speaking of 
Pianists . . . (Knopf, $4.00)—I was 
brought up short by the bitterly 
eloquent chapters on “The Chains 
of Management” and “High Fidel- 
itv—High Fatality.” Here is disil- 
lusionment indeed for anyone 
naive enough to believe that inter- 
pretative artistry is rewarded strict- 
ly according to its merits and that 
the LP era has brought unmixed 
blessings both to performers and 
listeners. But what Chasins has to 
say has long needed saying and the 
questions he raises about the future 
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of the arts in this country are as 
pressing, if on quite different lev- 
els, as those which Sputniks I & II 
point up about the future of our 
sciences, 

For the larger part, however, 
Chasins’ book is written more geni- 
ally, enriched with reminiscences 
of the great pianists he has known 
intimately both as musicians and 
all-too-human personalities, and 
shot through with penetrating in- 
sights into the essences of keyboard 
artistry as well as into the indi- 
vidual talents of the leading pian- 
ists of recent decades. Those who 
have themselves struggled at least 
part way up the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum to digital dexterity and 
those who are especially interested 
in piano music, composers, and in- 
terpreters will find this book—much 
of it inner-circle shop talk—partic- 
ularly rewarding. The former will 
read these pages with renewed 
thankfulness—both that they had 
the invaluable experience of once 
trying to make music with their 
own fingers, and that by the grace 
of God they never attempted to 
make a career of it. And the latter 
will have to make room on their 
piano-LP shelves for another indis- 
pensable—and well-indexed—vol- 
ume to place beside Arthur Loes- 
ser's Men, Women, and Pianos. 

The delight with which I’ve read 
the other books mentioned so far 
gives way to a kind of horrid hyp- 
notic fascination with Forbidden 
Childhood (Doubleday, $3.95), 
written by former child-prodigy 
pianist Ruth Slenczynska in collab- 
oration with Louis Biancolli. If 
Miss Slenczynska is to be believed 
(and, probably thanks to Biancol- 
lis deft journalistic polishing of 
her prose, she is shamelessly plaus- 
ible) this is the case study in ex- 
celsis of both a mercilessly ex- 
ploited prodigy and a maniacal 
father who hits new lows among 
the blackest villains of all musical 
history. 

I must admit I couldn’t put these 
confessions down before reaching 
the final, completely implausible, 
“happy ending.” But the reward, 
except in gruesome titillation, is 
negligible. The lesson, if any, is 
only: Don’t be, or raise your child 
to be, a prodigy! Miss Slenczyn- 
ska tries hard to convince us, and 
Continued on page 32 
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High f idelity (Tested in the Home) 


“".,. With the (tweeter) control set to suit my taste (best described as row-M-oriented), 
osciilator tests indicated that bass was smooth and very clean to below 40 cycles, was audibly 
enfeebled but still there at 35, and dropped out somewhere around 30 cycles. No doubling 
was audible at any frequency 


From 1,000 to 4,000 cycles there was a slight, broad dip in the response (averaging perhaps 
2 db down), a gradual rise to original level at 8,000 cycles, and some minor discontinuities 
from there out to 12,000 cycles. Then there was a slow droop to 14,000 cycles, with rapid 
cutoff above that. 


Because of its slightly depressed ‘presence’ range, the AR-2 has what is to me a refreshingly 
sweet, smooth, and highly listenable sound. Music is reproduced transparently, and with very 
good detail. its high end is unobtrusive, but its ability to reproduce the guttiness of string 
tone and the tearing transients of a trumpet indicate that it is, indeed, contributing highs when 
needed. This, | feel, is as it should be. 

its low end is remarkably clean and, like the AR-1, prompts disbelief that such deep bass could 
emanate from such a small box 

... Like the AR-1, the AR-2 should be judged purely on its sonic merits ... not on the theo 
retical basis of its ‘restrictive’ cabinet size. When so judged, it can stand comparison with 
many speakers of considerably greater dimension and price.—J.G.H." 


a 
| 
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° 
Comore “tna only 


“|... | find the AR-2 remarkably like the AR-1 in over-all sound coloration. Its cone tweeter 
is not the same, but there isn’t much difference in sound. (it costs less, but that doesn’t 
prove much.) On direct comparison, given a signal with plenty of bass component in the very 
bottom, you can tell the difference between the two in bass response. Most of the time, in 
ordinary listening, | am not aware of it at all. 


... 1 find AR-2, as with AR-1, remarkably clean and unobtrusive in its sound, easy on the 
ears for long-period listening, easy also to ignore in favor of the music itself. Either speaker 
has a way of simply fading into the surroundings (the size helps) leaving the music unattached 
and disembodied in the room. Excellent illusion! ..."’ 


Prices for Acoustic Research speaker systems, complete with cabinets, (AR-1 and AR-2) are 
$89.00 to $194.00. Size is “bookshelf.” Literature is available from your local sound equipment 
dealer, or on request from: 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 24 thorndixe st, cambridge 41, Mass. 



















































































































































































































































treat your family 

to all the fun and enjoyment 
of fine high fidelity at 
one-half the price you 
would expect to pay 


HERE'S ALL YOU NEED 


to build your own 


HEATHKIT 
HIGH FIDELITY FM TUNER KIT 


oa ———— This FM tuner is your least expensive source of high 
SS et fidelity material! Stabilized oscillator circuit assures 


negligible drift after initial warmup. Broadband IF 
circuits assure full fidelity, and 10 microvolt sensitivity 
pulls in stations with full volume. High-gain cascode 
RF amplifier, and automatic gain control. Ratio detector 
gives high-efficiency demodulation. All tunable com- 
ponents prealigned. Edge-illuminated dial for easy 
tuning. Here is FM for your home at a price you can 
afford. Shpg. Wt. 7 Ibs. 

FM TUNER MODEL FM-3A $25.95 (with cabinet) 

HEATHKIT 

BROADBAND AM TUNER KIT 


This tuner differs from an ordinary AM radio in that it 
has been designed especially for high fidelity. The 
detector uses crystal diodes, and the IF circuits are 
“broadbanded"' for low signal distortion. Sensitivity 
and selectivity are excellent. Quiet performance is 
assured by 6 db signal-to-noise ratio at 2.5 uv. All 
tunable components prealigned. Incorporates AVC, 
two outputs, and two antenna inputs. Edge-lighted 
glass slide rule dial for easy tuning. Your “best buy” 
in an AM tuner. Shpg. Wt. 8 Ibs. 


MODEL BC-1A $25.95 (with cabinet) 


HEATHKIT “MASTER CONTROL" 
PREAMPLIFIER KIT 


This unit is designed to operate as the ‘master control” 
for any of the Heathkit Williamson-type amplifiers, and 
includes features that will do justice-to the finest pro- 
gram material. Frequency response within #1% db 
from 15 to 35,000 CPS. Full equalization for LP, RIAA, 
AES, and early 78's. Five switch-selected inputs with 
separate level controls. Bass and treble control, and 
volume control, on front panel. Very attractively styled, 
and an exceptional dollar value. Shpg. Wt. 7 Ibs. 


MODEL WA-P2 $19.75 (with cabinet) 
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HEATHKIT “BASIC RANGE” 
HIGH FIDELITY SPEAKER SYSTEM 


The very popular model SS-1 Speaker System 
ing high fidelity performance for it 
high-quality 
receive them 

It features an 
CPS, and a compress 


cover fron 


ng 


MODEL SS-1 $39.95 


rana 


HEATHKIT “RANGE EXTENDING” 
HIGH FIDELITY SPEAKER SYSTEM KIT 


The SS-1B uses a 15” w r and a small super 


supply very 


MODEL $S-1B $99.95 


..and save! 


HEATHKIT “LEGATO” 
HIGH FIDELITY SPEAKER SYSTEM KIT 


, ° 
ne quality of the Legat 


r rat ng i 
smooth f { 
fidelity -performance, and an unforgettable listening exper 
ence. Order HH-1-C (birch) for li nishes, or HH-1-CM 
(mahogany) for dark finishes. Shpg. V 


MODELS HH-1-C or HH-1-CM $325.00 each 


> 





Pioneer in 
“‘do-it-yourself”’ 
electronics 


COMPANY 


A subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc. 
Benton Harbor 8, Mich. 
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“BASIC'' SPEAKER SYSTEM 


RANGE EXTENDER 


World’s finest 
electronic equipment 
in kit form... 








“LEGATO"' SPEAKER SYSTEM 





70-WATT AMPLIFIER 


You get more comprehensive 
assembly instructions, higher 
quality circuit components, and 
more advanced design features, 
when you buy HEATH hi-fi! 


HEATHKIT 70-WATT 
HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


1 + ry is f pc 
god Tro 
rolled HF rolloff ab« 


distortion at full output less tI 


1 wattis +1 


20 to 20,000 CPS, and intermodulation dis- 
tortion below 1 at this same level. Hum 
and noise are 88 db below full output 
Variable damping from .5 to 10. Designed 
to use WA-P2 preamplifier. Express only 
Shpg. Wt. 50 lbs. MODEL W-6M $109.95 


ELECTRONIC CROSS-OVER 


HEATHKIT 25-WATT 
HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


+ Linatt + ry { AJ GRA rat 
i r ae VV V > rate 


nplifier. Express ote 
MODEL W-5M $59.75 

HEATHKIT 
ELECTRONIC CROSS-OVER KIT 


e separates high and low fre- 
iencies electronically, so they may be fed 


This devic 


through two separate amplifiers driving 
separate speakers. The XO-1 is used be- 
tween the preamplifier and the main ampli- 
fiers. Separate amplification, of high and 
low frequencies minimizes IM distortion. 
Crossover frequencies are selectable at 100, 
200, 400, 700, 1200, 2000, and 3500 CPS. 
Separate level controls for high and low 
frequency channels. Attenuation is 12 db 
per octave. Shpg. Wt. 6 Ibs. 

MODEL XO-1 $18.95 


THD Insure 


HEATHKIT W-3AM 
HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


Williamson-type ampli- 


ns impec 
NA.P9On nol Shon 
WA-P2 preamplifier. Shpg 


MODEL W-3AM $49.75 


HEATHKIT W-4AM 
HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


A true Williamson-type circuit, featuring 
extended frequency response, low distor- 
tion, and low hum levels, this amplifier can 
give you fine listening enjoyment with a 
minimum investment. Uses 5881 tubes and 
a Chicago-standard output transformer. 
Frequency response is +1 db from 10 CPS 
to 100 KC at 1 watt. Less than 1.5% har- 
monic distortion and 2.7% intermodulation 
at full 20 watt output. Hum and noise are 
95 db below full output. Transformer tapped 
at 4, 8 or 16 ohms. Designed to use WA-P2 
preamplifier. Shipped express only. Shpg. 
Wt. 28 Ibs. MODEL W-4AM $39.75 
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HEATHKIT A-9C 






W 3AM 
20-WATT AMPLIFIER 





HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


This amplifier incorpor 


fier for sé 


watt output using pus! 


hiar fidelity for the t 


tions. Four separate input 


treble controls—and v 
to 20,000 CPS within 
former tapped at 4, 8 
nonic distortion less 
rated output. High 


Shpa. Wt. 23 Ibs 


HEATHKIT A-7D 


If-contained 


stoc it 


norat 
pe | 


| 6L6 t r 
r for ’ 
f 
4 bass a 
+r ( 
in Cove 
+ 1 if t tra 
16 { b H 
than 1% at 3 dt W 
slit « nd at low ~+ 


MODEL A-9C $35.50 


HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


This is a true higt 


though its power is 


preamplifier has separate ba 


trols, and volume contr 


41 . ym 20 
iS +=! db from 20 t 


tion is held to surprising 


transformer tapped at 4 r 16 Easy t 
build, and a fine 7-watt performer for one t 
becoming interested in high fid ty. Shoag. Wt 


Ihe 
US 


Model A-7E: Same as the 
extra tube stage for « 


Two switch-selected i 


tion, and plenty of gain f 


Shpg. Wt. 10 Ibs 
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MODEL A-7D $17.95 


above except with 


W-4A M 
20-WATT AMPLIFIER 


...top HI-FI performance 


HOW TO ORDER... 


7-WATT AMPLIFIER 
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pilus 


Would you like the greatest possible improvement in your hi-fi system at 
the lowest possible cost? Would you like to hear all the music on your 
records, the instruments and sounds you've been missing? Would you like 


to prolong the life of your valuable records and styli? 


All this can be yours with the fabulous new ESL C-60 electrodynamic cartridge, 
as advanced as tomorrow's jet airliner and musical as a rare Stradivarius. 
Yet, the C-60 will easily drive all modern preamplifiers, and is ruggedly suitable 
for any record changer or arm. Only the C-60 has all these advantages: 


p> Frequency response flat within 1 db 18 cps to 20,000 cps 
(Elektra 35 test record 


& Response extends beyond 30,000 cps 
& Minimum output 10 mv at 10 cm/sec 
& Minimum compliance 6.8 x 10 6 cm/dyne 
> Dynamic mass 1 mg 
®& |M distortion almost immeasurably small 
®& Vertical stylus force 2-6 gms 
> Output impedance 40 ohms at all audio frequencies 
p> No transformer nor transistor amplifier ordinarily required 
p> Performance unaffected by load resistance 
& Only $39.50 net at your audio dealer’s 


After a single hearing, no other make of pickup can ever again satisfy. 


Be among the first to own the ESL C-60-the cartridge of tomorrow. 


Microphone users are spreading the good news about ESL’s new line of 


magnificent moving coil microphones at sensible prices. For every 


application, ESL has a low impedance microphone specifically designed 


to provide the highest quality of performance. 


An example is the ESL MC-1 pictured above. This superb omnidirectional 
microphone will easily meet the most exacting professional requirements 
for music and speech, yet it lists for only $80 complete with base. 


p> Frequency range 50 cps to 15,000 cps +3 db 

> Internal inpedance 200 ohms 

p> Output level —47 db re 1 mw/10 dynes/cm2 

& Size 454" x 11x,” » 1x,” 

& Weight 8 oz 
A catalog of the entire line of ESL moving coil microphones and 
accessories may be obtained free upon request. 


FOR LISTENING AT ITS BEST 


Electro-Sonic Laboratories, Inc. 


Dept. H* 35-5 4 Thirty-sixth Street « Long Island City 6, N.Y. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
Continued from page 27 


herself, that she has come through 
as a matured interpreter, but to one 
skeptical reader there is scant in- 
dication that she ever learned any- 
thing genuinely vital about the arts 
of either music or life. 


Past Master 

From such a study in sadism and 
masochism let's hurriedly turn with 
relief to a not entirely serious but 
always challenging evening’s con- 
versation with one of the wisest, 
kindest, most urbane, and _ wittily 
stimulating of scholars and Good 
Companions—Alfred Einstein, 
whose still living voice is preserved 
in many precious volumes. Cer- 
tainly everyone who knows and 
treasures his great works on Mo- 
zart, Schubert, Gluck, and the 
Romantic Era (to cite only a few) 
will delight no less in a sheaf of 
his posthumously collected Essays 
on Music, edited by Paul Henry 
Lang ( Norton, $4.00). 

Drawn from many journals and 
written over many years, these 
mostly brief papers add up to a 
minor—by Einsteinian standards— 
miscellany, yet it is one unified, 
not so much by the fact that some 
nine out of twenty-two essays deal 
in one way or another with Mo- 
zart, as by the heart-warming glow 
of the author's own ripe wisdom 
and personality. Whether he is 
writing about Mozart or some ob- 
scure eighteenth-century composer, 
about the “Fictions That Have 
Shaped Musical History” or “The 
Mortality of Operas,” the Einstein- 
ian glow always throws fresh il- 
luminations over a far wider area 
than the specific subject at hand, 
always quickens his readers’ sym- 
pathies and imaginations, and 
leaves them with the satisfaction 
that comes from revelatory con- 
tact with a first-rate mind and a 
truly great human being. Two of 
the most delightful papers here are 
those on various composers’ “Opus 
1” and “Opus Ultima’—and one’s 
pleasure in the latter is shadowed 
only by the fear that the present 
volume may be the last install- 
ment of Einstein’s own legacy. For 
that reason, if no other, it warrants 
a place of special honor in every 
music-lover’s library—and heart. 


R. D. D. 
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AS THE EDITORS sere Ir 


Go Back Ten Years, and Turn Left... 


THERE IS a splendid literary exercise I shall call 
iffing, since nobody has named it anything else, in 
which a number of fine writers have indulged— 
mainly, I suspect, for their own entertainment. It 
consists of portraying, within the fictional frame of a 
short story or a novel, what would have happened 
(to our own present-day world) if the Moslems had 
beaten Charles Martel at Tours in 732 A.D. and 
conquered Europe; if Hero's steam engine had been 
accepted as a practical device in ancient Alexandria; 
if Napoleon had been born thirty years early; if Lee 
instead of Meade had won at Gettysburg. 

This being the tenth anniversary of the long-playing 
record, let us conjecture what would have happened 
if the LP had not been invented in 1948. I must 
credit my twice-told punch-line to Dr. Peter Goldmark 
of CBS, who, of course, had a great deal to do with 
the fact that the LP was invented in 1948. 

So let us have 1948 without LP, but with a de- 
veloping interest in high fidelity. And, coming on at 
a great pace, tape. Recorded tape would soon have 
taken over the high-fidelity and serious music fields, 
almost certainly, both in home listening and radio 
broadcasting. Against the 78-rpm shellac record it 
would have offered continuity, durability, lower noise 
levels, and a competitive price. Someone would have 
designed and popularized a quick-loading tape car- 
tridge, possibly incorporating twin reels. The 78-disc 
would have hung on as a medium of popular hit 
tunes (we'll assume that the 45-rpm doughnut wasn't 
invented either), since even a twin-reel tape car- 
tridge would be an uneconomical conveyor of five- 
minute songs. 

There'd have been broadening in the fields both of 
artists and of repertoire, since the tape machine, as 
original recording device, can travel, as the studio 
disc-master cutter could not. There would not have 


been an enormous proliferation of small companies, 
since tape copying is more expensive than disc press- 
ing, requiring capital. The common tape speed, in 
home use, might have become 3% inches per second, 
by now. And the price of a new Beethoven Seventh 
would be somewhere around six dollars and a half. 
But vinyl plastics would have been developed for 


kitchen 
wraps. And at some point, it is hard to say when, 
some smug-looking experimenter would have made 
his way into the office of a recording executive. Under 
his arm he would have carried a flat package, twelve 
inches by twelve. He'd have undone his bundle and 
presented its contents to the executive. No matter 
how bad his sales talk, he'd have sold it. The dise 
LP would have arrived. 


other uses—airplane windows, dentures, 


So there we are, tripped in our iffing by a paradox: 
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if the LP hadn't been invented, it would have been 
invented. A pretty tame extrapolation. 

Perhaps we didn’t go back far enough to begin our 
iffing. (I hope time travel doesn't make you dizzy. ) 
Thomas Edison invented acoustico-mechanical sound 
recording in 1877. Valdemar Poulsen made the first 
magnetic (wire) recording a dozen years later. It 
would do us no good to reverse the order of their 
appearances. What we need is to have Lee de 
Forest come along with the audion tube in 1890 or 
thereabouts, instead of in 1921. Without the power 
tube, you see, magnetic recording was limited in 
output to the approximate tonal range and volume of 
a telephone receiver. So let us move Mr. de Forest's 
epochal invention thirty years back, even though this 
involves sending a sixteen-year-old inventor out to 
sell the incredulous world a fairly revolutionary de- 
velopment in electronics. Now, even though Mr. Edi- 
son's cylinders and Emile Berliner’s discs have had a 
ten-year start, they will have small chance against 
veritable high fidelity, appearing in 1895. Spooled 
wire will become the chief recording medium. Cylin- 
ders and/or dises will become toys, for the sonic 
edification of children. 

However, our temporal tinkering is (according 
to the rules of the game) limited to phonography. 
We cannot prevent World War II, which brings us a 
shortage of metals and the development of plastics to 
supplant them. Our steel-core recording wire, coated 
with iron oxide, becomes unobtainable. The ingenious 
Germans think of putting their iron oxide on a paper 
or plastic tape. We conquer Germany and discover 
this. We are impressed.,Tape offers new editing ease 
and higher fidelity—and it doesn’t tangle. 

Lights go on at night in the business offices of 
recording companies, as coups are plotted. Copy- 
writers work late, pledged to secrecy. Research sci- 
entists and technicians battle bitterly in private about 
who thought of what first. And finally iron-oxide 
recorded tape is sprung on the public, along with 
machines to play it. 

Musical progress (in this particular iffing-sequence ) 
has been conservative, with a few big companies 
recording the standard classical repertoire and plenty 
of operettas, all expensively. Popular hits can’t find 
their way into recording, nor can jazz. The medium 
simply doesn't fit them. Their profit must come out 
of live or broadcast performances. And this is a 
temptation to inventors, not unnaturally. 

And so one day, into a recording executive's office 
comes an experimenter, wearing horn-rimmed glasses 
and a smug expression. Under his arm he carries a 
flat package, twelve inches by twelve. . 

Isn't this where we came in? 


J.M.C. 
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by Martin Mayer 


““1HE PROBLEMS we expected to have,” said 

Peter Goldmark the other day, rocking back and 
forth on the swivel chair in his cluttered office at the 
CBS building, “were distortionless cutting and length 
of time, really two aspects of the same thing, then 
plating and pressing, a pickup light enough and with 
a high enough compliance, uniform speed in the re- 
producing motor, small enough styli, wear of the 
stylus, wear of the record—that was about it. Those 
were just the problems we had, too; every one of 
them.” 

To everybody at Columbia Records, the develop- 
ment of the LP disc seems a long time ago, an event 
already, obscured in the mists of history, which now 
are briefly and partially to be dispersed by the quick 
winds (not to say hot breath) of the forthcoming 
tenth anniversary celebration. It was in June 1948 
that Edward Wallerstein of Columbia announced to a 
skeptical press and a skittish public the successful 
mass production of a microgroove phonograph record 
which would play forty-five minutes of music at a 
speed of 33% revolutions per minute. Flanking Wal- 
lerstein on one side, while he spoke, was a stack of 
conventional 78-rpm albums some eight feet high; on 
the other side was a pile of the new LPs fifteen 
inches high. Both contained in their grooves the same 
music. A picture of research director Peter Goldmark, 
standing before the tower of 78s and holding in his 
capable (and obviously strong) arms the 101 micro- 
groove records which represented the same playing 
time, appeared the next week in Life, and Colum- 
bia’s long-playing record was fairly launched. 

The long-playing disc was not a new idea. It had 
been attempted before, most notably in 1931, when 
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Fifty Thousand Sides Ago: 


The first days of LP 
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RCA Victor had actually produced and sold 33%-rpm 
fine-groove recordings which played up to fourteen 
minutes per side. (The grooves were half again as 
wide as those on Goldmark’s LP.) As Roland Gelatt 
wrote of Columbia’s new record in his book The 
Fabulous Phonograph, “its sole originality lay in 
the fact that it worked.” Because it worked—and 
because Columbia had thoughtfully designed a re- 
producing system to go with it—the new LP immedi- 
ately commanded a market large enough to pay for 
improving it. 

First LP recordings are rareties today, like first 
impressions from old engravings, but not so valuable. 
Somewhat more than a million discs were pressed 
and sold in the first issue, all of them encased in 
blue and white paper envelopes which were known 
around Columbia as “tombstones” because of the clas- 
sic pillars which formed a chaste frame for the infor- 
mation about the record printed inside. But those 
million, most of them worn to worthlessness now by 
mistreatment from the ill-designed early two-speed 
record changers, form the entire stock of originals. 
When the time came to replace the stock, Columbia 
engineers remastered the lot. 

For many of those first long-play discs were not, in 
fact, very good. Dr. Goldmark keeps in his office, in 
playable state, the very first LP record produced in 
his experimental laboratory, sixteen minutes’ worth of 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. He likes to play it 
once in a while, to show how bad it was: “The violin,” 
he says disgustedly, “sounds like a flute.” Dr. Gold- 
mark himself, it is believed by awestruck juniors who 
note his great confidence, his abrupt gestures, his 
Olympian good humor, may have sprung full grown 
from the head of Minerva—but his microgroove record 
was still only a baby when he introduced it. 

No other infant of this breed ever had lived before, 
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and at its caterwauling birth it was hard to foresee 
what a fine handsome specimen this one would be- 
come, or what enormous popularity it would achieve 
(today the LP accounts for more than half the money 
volume of the entire record business). All that was 
evident at the time was that the thing seemed to be 
alive, and that a three-years’ labor had been neces- 
sary to bring it forth. 


THE STORY really goes back to December 1939, 
and to chief recording engineer Vincent Liebler, a big, 
cheerful man now in his early fifties, with a large, 
square face, and white hair for which the LP is in 
no small part responsible. Liebler had been Colum- 
bia’s chief engineer for three years before CBS bought 
the then struggling company in 1938, but his experi- 
ence had been mostly in popular music, since the old 
Columbia label had relied on European imports for 
its classical repertoire. When work began on the 
latter, everyone felt that something better than the 
four-minute 78-rpm master disc would help with the 
results when, for instance, movements from an entire 
symphony were to be recorded. At the end of 1939, 
the company began recording all its sessions on stand- 
ard-groove 33%-rpm “master safeties,” sixteen inches 
in diameter. During that first year the safeties were 
simply filed away after the session, and used only 
when repair work was necessary on the 78s. By the 
end of 1940 all takes were incised on the 33% sixteen- 
inch discs, and then were transferred later to 78-rpm 
records. 

Goddard Lieberson, now president of Columbia, 
then the recording director of the Masterworks Divi- 
sion, recalls with pleasure the new flexibility offered 
by the sixteen-inch safeties. And when the LP came 
around, the master safeties gave the engineers a 
sound source with an unusually good signal-to-noise 
ratio from which to do their dubbing. 

The existence of the large-diameter safeties was a 
source for reflection, from the start. “Long before the 
LP was even thought of,” Liebler says, “we were 
playing around with these safeties. No direction—just 
thinking about what could be done. We converted 
twenty-five or thirty albums into continuous play rec- 
ords, experimentally, getting about fifteen minutes 
a side.” Dr. Goldmark also had been thinking along 
these lines for some time. At a meeting of the CBS 
(or parent) Board the new concept was brought up 
and the project put on the calendar. 

War work delayed progress somewhat, but within 
a week after the Japanese surrender, the lab staff 
was hard at work on the LP. “We hadn't any of us 
done any recording work before,” Goldmark says. 
“That's why it went so well: we didn't have anv 
prejudices. Really, it was a big help to us—for a 
research engineer, a bright chap with a poor memory 
is the best thing you can have. We didn’t have 
any memory, we didn’t know something had been 
tried and it didn’t work, so we could just get on with 
the job at hand.” 


Recording South Pacific, first LP best seller: Mary Martin, 
composer Rodgers, Ezio Pinza, and Columbia’s Lieberson. 


Goldmark assigned individual researchers to indi- 
vidual problems—cutting-motor and stylus design, 
pickup design, turntable design, amplifier, radius 
equalization. The 334-rpm speed had been established 
before work began, and it already had become clear 
that a very narrow groove, something like the .003- 
inch groove finally adopted, would be necessary to 
record twenty-two minutes of music to a side. (The 
figure twenty-two had been decided on aftet an 
analysis of major musical compositions. Goldmark still 
has the charts, showing that 96% of all important 
symphonic works take less than forty-five minutes’ 
playing time.) The need for narrow grooves dictated 
a highly resilient material for the record itself, because 
the effective tracking pressure of a small stylus on a 
narrow groove is far greater than the effective track- 
ing pressure of a larger stylus point in a wide groove. 
Research had already demonstrated that the lami- 
nated composition disc used by Columbia for stand- 
ard records was not tough enough for LP duty; 
but vinylite, on which some deluxe 78-rpm albums 


Columbia’s Bachman, CBS’s Goldmark: the baby was but a baby. 
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were already being pressed, was strong enough to 
handle the pressure. 

Working with existing vinylite compounds and 
modifications of existing cutting lathes, but with a 
cutting motor and stylus of their own devising, Gold- 
mark’s crew within three months had produced a 
serviceable microgroove record that would play up to 
sixteen minutes a side. “Then,” Goldmark recalls, 
“we inched up, minute by minute. The whole thing 
was built of debris and failures, a tremendous amount 
of heartache. We worked from the 33-rpm safety 
masters, checking back and forth constantly to be 
sure we weren't losing quality. And since we had 
color TV on our necks all that time, this had to be a 
side project. A year before the formal announce- 
ment, nearly two years after we'd started, we had a 
record that gave twenty-two minutes of the same 
sound quality from start to finish.” 


THE DIFFICULTY that most sorely beset Goldmark 
and his assistants, and that continued after the intro- 
duction of the record, was that of increasing the 
playing time of the disc while retaining the high 
frequencies. The major contribution to the solution 
of this problem was made by William S. Bachman, 
a youngish, apple-cheeked engineer with a_ broad, 
quiet grin who came to Columbia at the end of 1945 
to be the record con.pany’s own director of research. 
Previously, he had worked for General Electric, and 
had designed the G. E. variable reluctance magnetic 
cartridge. 

It was more difficult to cut high frequencies into 
an LP than a 78 for the simple reason that the rec- 
ord turned more slowly. Halfway through a 78-rpm 
record, approximately thirty-one inches of groove pass 
under the stylus each second; half-way through a 
334-rpm record, roughly fourteen inches of groove 
pass below the stylus each second. If the same re- 
sponse was to be attained, high-frequency groove 
modulations would have to be two and a quarter 
times finer in an LP than in a 78-rpm recording. 
There was no difficulty in driving the cutting stylus 
to perform such delicate work exactly as desired, but 
what issued from the groove when the cutting stylus 
had finished was often inferior. If the cutting stylus 
was ground to ultimate sharpness at its edges, the 
resulting cut in the disc was, in Bachman’s words, 
“grainy and noisy’; so the cutting edges had to be 
“dulled.” And duller edges were unable to impart 
very high-frequency modulations to the groove. 

During the thirty months between the first experi- 
mental record and the introduction of a commercial 
disc, Goldmark, Bachman, and their staffs worked on 


cutting-stylus geometry and improvements in vinylite 
compounds, supplied by Union Carbide, until they 
had established the best compromise. Even after the 
first LPs came to market, Bachman continued his 
research. In 1949 he came up with the answer: a 
record-cutting process employing an incandescent 


stylus which cut by vaporization of the disc material. 
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This stylus also eliminated one of the nuisance prob- 
lems in record-cutting: the “horn,” a ridge thrown up 
along the outside edges of the groove when a cold 
stylus chisels its way through an acetate disc. “On the 
early LPs,” Bachman says, “the horn was often so 
firm you could get a stylus to trace between the 
grooves, all the way to the center of the record, if 
you set it down wrong. It sounds awful, of course, 
but you do get a distorted echo of the music.” 

Through slight changes in cutting-stylus geometry 
and cutting-lathe design, and through improvements 
in vinylite composition which permitted recording at 
lesser amplitudes, Goldmark and his crew brought 
the LP to the desired twenty-two minutes a side. 
Then, early in 1948, Wallerstein informed Bachman 
that twenty-two minutes wasn't enough: among the 
early LP issues there would have to be an Eroica, 
and the first two movements of the Eroica ran 
twenty-nine minutes. There was nothing left for Bach- 
man but to find a new approach. 

So he did. 

Bachman’s idea, later given the name “Variable 
Groove,” was based on the fact that, at constant 
pitch, grooves must be spaced to accommodate the 
loudest signals, leaving more space than needed for 
quieter passages. The carriage which holds the cutting 
head and stylus runs radially above the acetate disc 
to be cut, and an independent motor drives it toward 
the center of the record. To assure the carriage’s 
smooth motion, its driving motor is synchronous, with 
speed governed by the frequency of the alternating 
current on which it runs. Before Bachman came up 
with Variable Groove, progress had been at an even 
rate, leaving enough “land” between the grooves to 
assure separation of the horns and guarantee against 
echo in the loudest passages. Thus, considerable un- 
necessary “land” was left between the grooves carry- 
ing softer music. Bachman decided to increase the 
LP’s playing time by eliminating this unnecces- 
sary land and using the precious space for more 
grooves. 

At first, Variable Groove was a handicraft opera- 
tion. Bachman used a manually controlled oscillator 
for insertion between the house current and _ the 
synchronous motor that drove the carriage. Then he 
stationed an engineer who could read a score at the 
controls of the frequency oscillator. Whenever the 
engineer saw a loud passage ahead, he turned the 
knob to increase the frequency of the current going 
to the motor, allowing more space between the 
grooves; whenever he saw a soft passage in the 
works, he slowed the carriage to save space. “It wasn’t 
really very difficult to design a machine which could 
take care of this problem automatically,” Bachman 
says today; but, in fact, nearly three years elapsed 
between the day when the first hand-governed Vari- 
able Groove Eroica came off the lathe and the day 
when Bachman was sufficiently satisfied with his ma- 
chine to permit its announcement by Columbia’s 
press department. Continued on page 127 
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Ox A JUNE AFTERNOON in 1948, 
Columbia Records summoned members of the 
press to a suite in the Waldorf-Astoria and 
officially unveiled the long-playing micro- 
groove disc. I wish I could say that I fore- 
saw on that occasion all the consequences of 
the next decade. But I didn’t. And I doubt 
that anyone else in that crowded room did 
either—not even Ted Wallerstein of Columbia, 
or Jimmy Carmine of Philco, who was to 
manufacture the Columbia 33% record player, 
or the other executives assembled there to 
by roland gelatt sound the LP’s praise. We all realized that 
an important new product had been de- 
veloped. We could see that it would intro- 
duce some changes in the record industry. 
But the two dozen versions of Scheherazade? 
The sale of 200,000 Beethoven Ninths? The 
complete organ literature of Bach? The three 
hundred record label:> The emergence of a 
large high-fidelity inc A billion dollars 
a year spent on recorus and equipment? 
Surely no one at that unveiling a decade 
ago had the prescience and effrontery to 
imagine all this. 





panss progress 
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But I do not intend to celebrate here the LP’s 
glory. This has been amply done already. Jacques 
Barzun has told us that “it marks an epoch in West- 
ern intellectual history.” He observes that “the whole 
literature of one of the arts has sprung into being” 
and likens the phenomenon to “the Renaissance re- 
discovering the ancient classics and holding them 
fast by means of the printing press.” And he is right. 
The LP is a marvel and a solace. But it is not a 
spotless paragon. There are two sides to every record. 
Permit me, one of the earliest converts to LP, to 
examine a few of its defaults. 

Perhaps the gravest charge to be leveled at the 
LP record is that it has stimulated a conspicuous 
decline of attention. We no longer listen to records 
with our former devotion and absorption. We have, 
pace Diana Barrymore, been given too much too 
soon. Our receptivity has been dulled by a glut of 
merchandise. I am writing this article after having 
listened on successive evenings to new recordings of 
La Sonnambula and Der Rosenkavalier, each of 
them a distinguished musical re-creation. Two dec- 
ades ago, either of these sets would have constituted 
the chief opera issue of an entire season. We would 
have had months to savor it without competition; 
indeed, it is very possible that we would have ac- 
quired it in installments, act by act, to spread the 
expense. Today the two operas are pebbles in an 
avalanche. We have no sooner succumbed to their 
delights than our attention is diverted by first record- 
ings of Goyescas and Arabella, new versions of Tosca 
and Fidelio. 


A STRONG-MINDED man can, of course, with- 
stand the temptation of omnivorous listening. But 
does he? I remember when Columbia issued Alban 
Berg's Violin Concerto, played by Louis Krasner 
and the Cleveland Orchestra under Rodzinski. It 
was then, circa 1940, the only twelve-tone composi- 
tion to be found on domestic records, and it taught 
a whole generation of young listeners to appreciate 
the strange beauty and communicative power of a 
new musical language. We learned those six four- 
minute sides by heart. Today the young person 
interested in the twelve-tone idiom has access to the 
complete works of Anton Webern in one album— 
eight LP sides, well over three hours of difficult 
listening. I do not wish to deprecate any under- 
taking as idealistic and arduous as the Webern album 
must have been in conception and execution. | merely 
question whether the thirty-three works it contains 
are being as thoroughly ingested as was the single 
concerto in the more leisurely days of 78 rpm. 

At this point someone may possibly object that I 
view the current deluge of records from a privileged 
and untypical standpoint. “After all,” a skeptic could 
protest, “you as a professional record reviewer are 
naturally swamped with new releases. The ordinary 
buyer does not have your good luck—or, if you will, 
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your misfortune. He pays, you know, coin of the 
realm for his records.” There is a grain of truth in 
this demurrer, but only a grain, for I have watched 
my friends buy and listen to LP records, and I know 
that their attention to recorded music has suffered 
appreciably from an embarrassment of riches. Their 
purchases may not equal my shipments of review 
records, but they do pretty well for themselves none- 
theless. These days it is not unusual for an active 
record collector to take home a dozen new issues 
a month. 

This leads me to a somewhat Philistine comparison. 
You can buy two Mozart piano concertos on LP for 
the price of a dinner in a not very fancy restaurant. 
Twenty years ago you could have enjoyed ten dinners 
at the same restaurant for the cost of those two 
concertos on 78-rpm records. Do not for a moment 
imagine that I bewail the cheapness of LPs. I revel 
in it. But | am not insensible to the consequences. 
Record buying is a far more casual affair now than 
it was in pre-LP days. A man of moderate income 
can on impulse acquire two or three recorded sym- 
phonies without serious inroads on his weekly budget. 
This is undoubtedly all to the good, but it makes 
the records themselves considerably less cherished 
objects. 

The old records were not only expensive; they 
also had to be changed every four minutes, either 
by hand or by an automatic changer. Most people 
who valued their brittle shellac records preferred to 
change by hand. This was a great nuisance, and the 
incessant stops and starts seriously interrupted musi- 
cal continuity. The four-minute side did, however, 
prevent dozing. It was the LP that spawned the 
recorded sleeping pill—“Reveries for Languid Lov- 
ers,” “Melodies for a Lazy Afternoon,” and the like. 
Records at 78 rpm demanded attention. The darn 
things kept ending, and you kept jumping up to 
turn them over. After a while, you memorized all 
the breaks in a symphony or opera, learned just 
when to get up so as to reach the turntable precisely 
as the music stopped. The breaks became mileposts, 
as it were; they told the listener, embarked on a 
long musical journey, just where he was. (As soon 
as Rodolfo’s manuscript catches fire at the beginning 
of La Bohéme, I know that it is time to get up and 


unsheathe Side 2.) The sense of form imposed by 


four-minute records was unquestionably specious; | 
should not want to have to defend it before a jury of 
musicologists. But this I will say: the necessity of 
changing records kept the muscles active and the 
responses alert. And you value what you have to 
work for. 

Moreover, the four-minute side was by no means 
always part of an extended composition. Thousands 
of complete selections, believe it or not, fitted snugly 
within its temporal bounds. And how stimulating it 
was to choose a program from among these brief 
treasures! One didn't have to endure the same singer, 
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the same conductor, or the same instrumentalist for 
half an hour; neither was it obligatory to stick to 
the same composer. One simply made a collation 
of quick delicacies. The program might open with 
Beecham conducting the Nozze di Figaro Overture, 
continue with Muzio’s “Addio del passato” from 
Traviata, then Liszt's Gnomenreigen played by 
Rachmaninoff, Wolf's Herr, was trégt sung by Mc- 
Cormack, Kreisler’s Caprice viennois as only he could 
play it, and Fauré’s Clair de lune sung by Ninon 
Vallin, before concluding—barely twenty minutes 
later—with the Midsummer Night’s Dream Scherzo 
conducted by Toscanini. (Does the program seem 
helter-skelter? So be it. I shall willingly argue its 
merits with anyone.) We have, in short, lost the 
pleasure of three or four minutes of concentrated 
delight. The norm is now a half hour, which is fine 
for a symphony but ill-suited to the morceau. 

The LP recital offers a poor. substitute for our 
former miscellanies of short-playing discs. To begin 
with, the program is not our own; it is the record 
maker’s. And it is usually of varying appeal; not all 
fifteen selections are going to hit the bull’s eye. Of 
course, one still can pick and choose. A little song 
called Hdblame de amores as sung by Victoria de 
los Angeles and accompanied by Gerald Moore never 
fails to enchant me. It is on Band 8 of Side 4 
(the “filler” side) of the album containing Falla’s 
Vida breve, and occasionally I play just this one 
band (if I can manage to locate it in a dimly lit 
room). But the usual procedure with a recital on 
LP is to start at the beginning and let it spin. By the 
end we have often had too much of a good thing. 

Completeness is a virtue sometimes overrated. One 
of my favorite records is an old ten-inch HMV 
whereon John Gielgud and Edith Evans (neither 
Sir nor Dame when it was made) play a delicious 
scene from The Importance of Being Earnest. It 
concerns the suitability of Mr. Worthing as a pro- 
spective son-in-law of Lady Bracknell’s, and it is the 
very epitome of Wildean wit enunciated with mas- 
terly polish and style. Since then Sir John and 
Dame Edith have recorded the entire play (“com- 
plete on two LPs”). I confess, though, that I con- 
tinue to play the old 78-rpm excerpt, not because 
the scene is any better performed thereon, but be- 
cause it satisfies my craving for high comedy in 
six sparkling minutes. 

So far I have examined the LP record solely from 
the listener's standpoint. What of the performer? He 
has, of course, profited tremendously from it—in 
dollars and cents. More musicians are making more 
records and collecting more royalties than ever be- 
fore. Bravo for that. But let’s give only two cheers 
for a medium that has encouraged so much shoddy 
workmanship. Too many musicians have recorded 
music for which they manifest scant affinity, merely 
to satisfy a companys craving for repertoire. Even 
interpreters of great and justified renown have been 
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persuaded to swim far beyond their depth; for ex- 
ample Walter Gieseking, whose eleven-LP album of 
Mozart’s solo piano music gave an impression of 
not particularly inspired Abram 
Chasins is eloquent on this point in his recent book 
Speaking of Pianists. “Great artists are great in what 
they choose to do,” he writes, “not in what they are 
sometimes coerced and seduced into doing under 


sight-reading. 


the undermining influences of a dynamic economy’; 
and he laments the spectacle of artists “prodded and 
instigated to record works they do not respect or 
have not digested, and even works they have no 
business playing.” 

A musician imperfectly equipped for the task at 
hand can, to be sure, overcome certain mechanical 
problems by taping a piece x number of times; 
afterward a reasonably note-perfect composite can 
be made of the best moments from each “take.” But 
does anybody imagine that this artificial tape-splic- 
ing results in a truly convincing performance? The 
LP record ought not to be saddled with the male- 
factions of magnetic tape, but the two developments 
matured simultaneously, and it is difficult now to 
think of one without the other. Had it not been 
for the ease and relative cheapness of tape recording, 
the proliferation of LP records would have proceeded 
at a considerably slower tempo. To bemoan that 
ease and cheapness would be absurd. Besides, the 
adaptability of tape to the bits-and-patches method 
of taking down a performance does not mean that 
the new medium necessarily has to be so used. Any 
veteran recording artist will confirm that the chal- 
lenge of the unpatchable wax blank stimulated a 
musician to do his utmost, and today more and more 
performers in the recording studio are getting away 
from the “we can repair it later” philosophy in favor 
of a return to the old principles. 

[ should not wish to imply that every 78-rpm 
record perpetuated a mature and profound perform- 
ance. Lord knows there were some frightful duds in 
pre-LP days. Neither do I wish to imply that all of 
today's LPs are hastily or carelessly executed. 
Beecham, Horowitz, Landowska, and their like con- 
tinue to make records in the old intransigent man- 
ner. What can be said, I believe, is that the LP 
record has assailed our ears with a disproportionate 
number of indifferent performances. The kind of 
aimless interpretation that comes off the top of a 
musician’s head is more prevalent on records now 
than it was twenty years ago. 


NOWADAYS. too, young musicians are not given 


a chance to grow up. A dozen powerful record 
companies constantly are competing one against an- 
other in an international talent hunt, and no musi- 
cian is left undiscovered. The case of a Flagstad, 
who had been singing in relative obscurity for two 
decades before she burst into world celebrity at the 
age of forty, would Continued on page 131 
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SPOOR 


. . - Awitty Briton 


wonders if high fidelity 


is not, after all, an impossibility. 








Conane EVENTS cast their shadows before, and 
even Shakespeare guessed at our advent. “Desiring 
this man’s art, and that man’s scope” said he, and fol- 
lowed it up in the next line: “With what I most enjoy 
contented least.” Well, that’s a fair enough description 
of the hi-fi coterie, the most art-loving of us fixing 
glazed eyes on our scopes, and never happy unless 
we can produce more watts or a wider response than 
we did last week. 

We imagine that all we want is better reproduc- 
tion, music more like the real thing in our homes, but 
we spend a great deal more time listening to what 
the music sounds like than to the music itself. This 
attitude hasn't been discouraged by the engineering 
side of the profession, either, with the result that, since 
the war, objective demands in amplifier design have 
far outpaced the subjective requirements, the aural es- 
sentials of sound reprodyc! om tending to be swamped 
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by the niceties of engineering systems. Speaking as 
both a professional engineer and a professional pianist, 
I would say that the substitution of one designer per 
laboratory by a tame musician might be a worthwhile 
innovation. 

There are certain tenets held by the audio sodality, 
a sort of shorter catechism of hi-fi, knowledge of and 
blind obedience to which are the basic minima for 
admission to the faith. The most important are the 
Four Freedoms: freedom from unintentional depar- 
tures from straight-line response, freedom from har- 
monic additions, freedom from intermodulation prod- 
ucts, and freedom from phase distortion. An enormous 
industry has grown around the dogma, with a great 
deal of sincere belief and bright advertising copy 
bringing the articles of faith to the world in general, 
and to the hi-fi fan in particular. Amplifier A, de- 
signed by B, is, this year, the one most free from the 
dreadful sins mentioned. I shall quote: “the per- 
formance of this amplifier reaches so high a 
standard that it is unlikely to be surpassed in the 
future.” For the record, that statement was made in 
1934, and it was made by no less an authority than 
Wireless World. The response at 4 watts was about 
+4 db from 20 cps to 10 ke; and the point was made 
that phase distortion is “of littke moment in sound 
reproduction”"—a point not wildly original, as almost 
every physicist of note already had asserted the same 
thing. 

The Wireless World figures began to look a little 
neanderthal when, in 1947, D. T. N. 
published a real shocker, the circuit to end all cir- 
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cuits. The figures were nothing short of miraculous, 
and it sounded pretty good, too. Again we had an 
amplifier that was unlikely to be surpassed in the 
future. In 1949 a certain colligate authority, describ- 
ing a near-original version, stated that at ordinary 
room-volume powers the intermodulation distortion 
figure was less than 0.2%; it was also said that 12 
watts is more than enough for home volume levels, 
even with a 10 db safety factor—certainly not negli- 
gible. (All these figures are worth remembering, for 
we are now embarked on an important enterprise, 
the Hunting of the Snark. Readers who know their 
Lewis Carroll, and remember the last line, can quit 
here. They know what I am getting at. ) 

Well, time does march on, and by 1951 the William- 
son apparently was not quite the paragon it was 
supposed to be. Some more advanced sort of amplifier 
seemed called for. The Ultra-Linear circuit was intro- 
duced, infusing fresh blood into the pack and send- 
ing the Snark slinking into the nearest covert, tail 
well down. In July of 1952 the originators of the 
circuit published their findings; one of their remarks 
was that, up to about 7 watts, there was very little 
difference in intermodulation distortion between the 
Williamson and U-L amplifiers. There appeared to 
be no advantage in making use of the latter under 
domestic conditions. But the Snark reared his ugly 
nose again, for we were informed, at the same time, 
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that people who had lived with the new amplifier for 
several weeks in ordinary apartment-house living 
rooms were convinced that it sounded better than the 
old at all levels. It was about then, too, that power 
requirements began to assume megalocephalic tend- 
encies, for within a few months it had crept (or 
rather, galloped) up to 100 watts. At least, so our 
authority asserted and proved by figures. He asserted 
something else, too. He said that the 100-watter, 
which distorted more at 10 watts than did the 12- 
watter, added immeasurably to the performance of 
a 10-watt speaker! (The Snark was certainly well 
ahead by now. ) 

He gained a field or two in the matter of equaliza- 
tion as well. To quote again from the Wireless World 
article: “Phase distortion 
frequency distortion is at a minimum.” There is a 
natural corollary, which substitutes “maximum” for 
“minimum.” Now, frequency distortion is forced on 


is at a minimum when 


us by the sheer mechanics of recording, both when 
cutting and when reproducing. What happened to the 
articles of faith here is embarrassing to mention— 
anyway, they don't seem to have been seriously in- 
voked. This is where we engineers gave ourselves 
away most, because with or without benefit of slide 
rules, we couldn't make up our minds. Witness the 
kaleidoscopic scroll of equalizations: RCA 78, FFRR, 
Col LP, old AES, NARTB, RIAA, Uncle Tom Cobley, 
and all. And then, for good measure, let us quote 
from Harold Leak’s little “Varislope II” instruction 
leaflet: “If the record-maker’s stated character- 
istic appears on the input selector, switch accordingly 
and proceed as above. But you may well find that you 
prefer an FFRR record played on another mark- 
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ing! 


And now the engineers and advertising boys are 
away again, this time after a hydra-headed Snark, 
stereo. Up goes the hunt, with matched gain controls, 
matched tone controls, matched amplifiers, matched 
speakers; but, so far, no tallyho for matched ears, 


matched walls, reverberation _ periods. 
What are the separate 
channels ultimately to be matched to? The listener's 


ears? If these, we are in a bad way, for his ears at a 


matched 
What nonsense all this is! 


live performance would needs be where the micro- 
phones are, and even an audio engineer's ears aren't 
that long! ( Anyway, most individuals’ ears differ mark- 
edly from each other, left from right.) Even so, who 
decides on the microphone placing? Is there any ob- 
jective criterion of microphone placing? There should 
be, we're pontifical enough about the rest. But the 
miserable truth is, we don’t know even now, VU 
meters et al., where to stick the things even in familiar 
surroundings. I have had the honor of being a guest 
pianist, on many occasions, with what probably is the 
most popular small ensemble in British broadcasting: 
but at every rehearsal there is the peripatetic rite of 
adjusting microphones, a placing here and a placing 
there, too much piano, too much bass, too much treble, 
not enough middle—considering my girth, a palpable 
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misstatement—piano lid up, lid down, until one grows 
cross-eyed in an attempt to follow the dizzying ballet 
of balance men. How cold, how faint fades the Snark, 
how phantom the hunt, how quiet the brazen horn, 
when we approach the lair, the real home of the 
animal! Where the assurance, the brave call, the 
confident swagger, the banner with its rippling sines? 
What, no objective theory of placement? Fie on 
you, you engineers, you mathematicians, you analysts! 

Let us reserve judgment, however, until we find out 
a little about the actual tools of the trade. The chief 
Snark-hunting hound is, in this context, a device by 
the revolting name of the “linear partial differential 
equations.” This is a quite ubiquitous beast, and it 
pokes its beak into almost all engineering problems 
concerned with regularly recurring events, including 
ours. It is an analytical tool of amazing power, par- 
ticularly in the consideration of idealized wave forms, 
which may be of any sort: continuous, discontinuous, 
or half-and-half. (To jog your memory, an example of 
a continuous wave form is our old friend the sine 
wave, while the more esoteric square wave is discon- 
tinuous.) Well, this may be as is, but how many 
natural occurrences are sine or square or even ham- 
burger-shaped? Come to think of it, there are com- 
paratively few, some of the more obvious being well 
known to dynamo designers. 

Of course, we represent periodic phenomena by a 
graph shaped to a conventional “wave form,” but 
that’s merely a convenience for which, epistemo- 
logically, there’s not much justification. As Eric Tem- 
ple Bell says in Mathematics, Queen and Servant of 
Science: “A ‘wave’ to a mathematician is usually noth- 
ing more than a convenient term for describing the 
periodic character of certain functions obtained as 
solutions of differential equations.” But this is pre- 
cisely where we mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance, where the designer gets carried away by the 
exuberance of his own verbosity, and the manufacturer 
with him. Let us look at a scope pattern, a very simple 
one, that of an ordinary sine wave. We will take as its 
source a tuning fork maintained in vibration, the 
sound from which is picked up by a microphone, fed 
into an amplifier, and passed on to the scope. There 
it is, for all to see, glowing vivid green on a gray 
ground, a pure unadulterated sine wave, nothing 


more, nothing less. But, looked at a little critically, is 
it? Or is it perhaps a voltmeter using light instead of a 
needle, displaying variations in voltage against a 
moving datum line? Because that’s all it is. All we do 
is plot, on a straightforward map grid, and in two 
dimensions only, these variations. “But,” you say, 
“surely this is a play upon words, a quibble.” Don't 
you believe it, it’s nothing but the truth, and things 
are so arranged only for convenience in analysis. 
Square, up-and-down, Chinese, whether electrically 
or mechanically, all we're doing is drawing graphs in 
two, and only two dimensions. 

I'm prepared to stick my neck out by suggesting 
that engineers are a narrow-minded fraternity, so 
obtuse that they persistently refuse to believe the 
evidence of their own senses. It’s a result of their 
training, which often neglects to insist that, in a real 
world, it is blessed to receive as well as to give. In a 
word, there is the little matter ot sensation as well as 
of stimulation to be considered, and neglect of this 
half of the job is possible only at peril. Of course, it 
may be the result of nothing more than academic 
insularity; but it is not altogether impossible that it’s 
due to the choice of the wrong tools, or perhaps even 
inability to use the right ones. Many advanced inves- 
tigations into systems of three dimensions require 
analysis in four: linear equations ignore, generally, 
subtleties of sensation, for which tensors are an almost 
indispensable discipline, while many nonlinear equa- 
tions are often so difficult and labyrinthine in texture 
that they have had to await modern computing ma- 
chines for solution. So it is perhaps not too fanciful 
to suspect the tools and their handling when consid- 
ering why investigation into the general laws of sound 
has been confined, in its analytic aspects, mainly to 
propagative phenomena. 


Another mental fault in my profession is its incon- 
sistency. Hi-fi is, presumably, the reproduction of 


sounds, in chosen surroundings, to as near the original 
as possible. Yet we find so skeptical and clear-headed 
a writer as Norman Crowhurst saying, apropos bidi- 
rectional microphones, in one of his latest books, “For 
orchestral music one or more of these microphones 
can be judiciously placed among the musicians, ar- 
ranging the field pattern so that the weaker instru- 
ments are in the directions of strong pickup while 
the powerful instruments, which want toning down, 
are placed in the position of minimum pickup.” Here 
is fake with a vengeance, for the listener at the con- 
cert can’t arrange his ears etc., etc. Neither will 
he wish to, his standard being the real thing, hi-fi 
in the raw. 

This is no isolated instance of inconsistency: exam- 
ples occur in article after article, in book after book. 
The source in this particular instance is unlikely, that’s 
all. And when we come to the blinders by science— 
well, we are away. The sort of thing is exemplified 
in a recent article in a popular publication, where 
praises of the loudness control, as against the more 
usual tone and volume controls, are pressed. The 
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what the sounds should be like; only the loudness 
control is accurate enough! Lord help us, where are 
we getting to? Not Snark, nor fowl, nor even good red 
herring—but only the White Knight who was “thinking 
of a plan to dye one’s whiskers green,/And always 
use so large a fan/That they could not been seen.” 

Let us consider another bit of science blinding in 
an even more recent article. The author, describing 
his transistor phono preamplifier, gives a list of the 
requirements to be satisfied by such a unit. With 
much of the list it is impossible to disagree, but one 
of the sections justifies the most vituperative invec- 
tive. It demands that the frequency response must 
be linear from 10 cps to 40,000 cps. Here is all the old 
gobbledegook again; if ever numbers meant nothing 
at all, this is the place. “Must be linear from 10 eps 
to 40,000 cps.” What on earth for? How many records 
go below 45 cps or above 13,000 cps? Yes, I know, | 
know, they all do, or so say the makers. But we're 
too old to believe in fairies at the bottom of the garden, 
and salt is one of our staple commodities. Any com- 
mercial record with a range exceeding 50 to 11,000 
cps is a prize above rubies, and a speaker or combi- 
nation which does better than a genuine, linear 40 to 
18,000 cps is equally rare. We go to a lot of trouble 
to eliminate response below 30 cps, to avoid motor 
rumble; anything above 13 ke on a record is apt to 
be nothing but a generator of IM noise; and yet we 
have the desideratum of 10 to 40,000 cps thrust at us. 
This author does even better, too, for he tells us later 
that the response is less than 2 db down at 10 and 
75,000 cps! Blinding with science, did I say? Bludg- 
eoning with it, rather, and we all seem to be tarred 
with the same brush. I proudly advertise a small ampli- 
fier that goes up to 60,000 cps, but the darn thing 
sounds just as good—or bad—if it is arranged to cut 
off at 15,000 cps, as required by certain industrial 
customers. 

And what about the loudspeaker manufacturers and 
designers? None of their products adds any dialect. 
No, perhaps not. But that doesn’t explain why the 
best hi-fi dealers have whole batteries of speakers 
lined up, each available for selection at the turn of a 
switch. If they are all that’s claimed for them, how 
can there be any choice in the matter? They don't 
add any coloration of their own, so they must all 
sound the -.me; but you still pays yer money and 
1oice, for they all sound different, one 
from the other. Indeed, it’s the sort of setup where 
only an idiot could remain sane! 


takes yer 


Here I would like to add an anecdote of my own 
to the collection. In the summer of 1951, following 
up a customer's inquiry, I called on the maker of a 
much-advertised loudspeaker. (No, it was not Mr. 
Briggs.) He very kindly gave me a demonstration 
of his equipment, the most noticeable feature of 
which was excessive high-frequency response. Whis- 
kers were everywhere; strings sounded like sand- 
paper, brass like steam whistles; percussion was a 
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author states that the ears aren't good enough to judge 








surrealist dream, and piano a honky-tonk nightmare. 
When I remarked on what I innocently considered 
were faults, I was scornfully informed that “you engi- 
neers are so used to ‘mellow’ tones that you can't 
appreciate the real thing when you hear it. You 
should learn to train your ears!” I hadn't time to dis- 
cuss the matter further, as I was almost late for an- 
other appointment—at the BBC, where I was booked 
for a broadcast; but I sincerely hope that the piano | 
used (it was a luscious new nine-foot Steinway ) 
didn’t sound like the hi-fi specimen! 

It's worthwhile returning to the question of repro- 
duction as near the original as possible. Actually 
the usual definition of hi-fi, by its exponents at least, 
is the illusion of being in one’s favorite seat in the 
concert hall, although it is possible to recall certain 
advertisements that improve considerably on this far 
from modest claim. But whose favorite seat? Yours, 
five rows back and at the right, or mine, at the rear 
of the hall, plumb center? How can the microphones, 
control engineers and all, pick up at one and the 
same time two such contrasting sound patterns?’ 
Granting the miracle, and the two or three others 
required to bring the right sounds to your room and 
mine, how are we going to overcome the basic me- 
chanics of the systems, the ratio of any wave length 
to the size of the rooms? That’s one problem to which 
there is no solution. Turn down the gain, twist the 
presence control, adjust the intensity to precisely the 
figure obtaining in the auditorium; leave out such 
little things as room characteristics, reverberation 
times, standing-wave patterns, psychological attitudes; 
still the inexorable mathematics of the matter, that a 
quart won't go into a pint pot, drops the curtain on 
any genuine realism. You must accept the fact that 
what you hear is a noise coming from a hole in a 
box, and that that’s as far as you will ever get. As an 
experienced and accommodating listener, you will 
certainly mentally provide much of the gilt missing 
from the gingerbread, just as you will provide the 
atmosphere missing from a photograph of a well- 
loved object. But it still won't be the real thing or 
anything like it. No one is going to tell me that a 
photo of Marilyn Monroe is a reasonable substitute 
for M. M. herself—even I, with one foot in the 
grave and the other Continued on page 123 
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these men shape your listening 


by Hollis Alpert 


W acm LEGGE, who handles some of 
the principal artist and repertoire functions for 
EMI (the British combine that issues Angel 
and HMV records, among others) is firmly 
convinced that phonograph records represent 
the most important means of musical commu- 
nication today. When I met him recently at 
Kingsway Hall, in London, he was supervising 
the premiére recording of a Richard Strauss 
opera, Capriccio, a work that Legge feels will 
come into its own through the electronic me- 
dium. “We are doing it,” he said, during a 
lull in the session, “because it is a masterpiece, 





and will eventually rank with the three great- 
est Strauss operas, and because we have a 
first-rate cast to do it with. It would be ridicu- 
lous to perform it any other way.” We were 
in an office in the rear of the hall. Legge 
gestured broadly towards the hall itself, where 
the cast of singers and the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra were assembled. “Out there,” he said, 
“are the most important stars of German 
opera.” 

Much of the day-to-day work of the clas- 
sical a & r director is involved with the re- 
cording of new versions of standard reper- 
toire, but whichever company he represents 
he is usually on the lookout for the chance to 
do something different—especially if it ap- 
pears there will be a reasonable return on the 
companys time and money. The musically- 
minded public sometimes responds nobly to a 
new repertoire challenge. Rare Bach and Vi- 
valdi has found enough of an audience to 
make it commercially feasible to produce. 
Two years ago Legge produced the first re- 
cording of another rarely performed Strauss 
opera, Ariadne auf Naxos; it was met with 
both critical acclaim and a sizable throng of 
purchasers. 

The producers of classical record albums 
are sadly unsung in comparison with their 
counterparts in the fields of movies, theater, 
and public music making, although their cul- 
tural contributions are certainly as extensive. 
But among other professionals of the record- 
ing industry Legge’s reputation is very high. 
When he recorded Angel's The Merry Wid- 
ow four years ago, his colleagues were will- 
ing to regard the result as something of a 
coup. That supposedly hackneyed operetta 
had its reputation refurbished when Legge 
recorded it with fine operatic voices, includ- 
ing that of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (his wife), 
and the golden sound of the Philharmonia 
Orchestra—a now famous ensemble that 
Legge created more or less as a hobby some 
twelve years ago. _ 

The groundwork for projects like Capriccio 
requires many months of work, much of it 
devoted to rounding up the appropriate mu- 
sical forces and fixing on the time when all 
can be assembled in the same place. “We 
wanted a golden cast for Ariadne,” Legge 
said. “Schwarzkopf, Seefried, Shock, Von Ka- 
rajan. For Capriccio we have assembled an 
equally important group—Schwarzkopf, Ged- 
da, Fischer-Dieskau, Hotter.” 

Legge’s experience in the recording world 
goes back twenty-seven years, but he claims 
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his entire life has been spent in the company of a 
phonograph. The day he was born his father cele- 
brated by buying a talking machine for the house- 
hold. “I learned to read from record labels,” Legge 
said. Early in his career he began pioneering. It was 
he who first brought to record listeners the major 
works of Sibelius, and he also helped rediscover for us 
the works of Hugo Wolf. The first limited editions 
club, begun by Legge, was devoted to that composer. 
And he helped beat the drum in Europe for the 
kind of orchestral sound Stokowski was achieving in 
Philadelphia. 

“You have no idea what those first opulent Stokow- 
ski recordings did to us here,” he said. “Every con- 
ductor on the Continent tried to make sounds like 
that in the concert hall. They knew what they were 
hearing without the help of wide-range equipment.” 

The score of Capriccio was on a desk in front of 
him as we spoke. A take began and ended, and 
shortly afterwards the stars of German opera came 
into the office from the unpretentious—not to say 
dingy—hall outside. They grouped themselves around 
the desk while an engineer played the tape back. Sud- 
denly the faces of Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Fischer-Dies- 
kau, Hotter (and Wolfgang Sawallisch, the conduc- 
tor) were alive with surprise, chagrin, amusement, 
dismay. “There is no doubt about it,” Legge an- 
nounced. “The microphone is better in the far posi- 
tion.” It was agreed. 

“Another thing,” he said. “You will notice that Hot- 
ter is too loud all the way through.” Vigorous nod- 
dings of heads. Hotter, too, nodded his head. The 
group left the room and returned to their artistic 
chores in the hall. Through the monitoring speaker 
came the music again. The sound was rich, and ex- 
citing. Legge nodded his head as he studied the 
score through horn-rimmed glasses and smoked a 
cigarette. The microphone was in the right position 
and Hotter was not too loud this time. 

“We will stop for lunch,” Legge said to the engi- 
neer. He turned to me for a last word. “New reper- 
toire in recording is a relatively spontaneous thing, a 
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matter not only of what one finds, but what one can 
do. Without Christoff we would not have done Boris 
Godunov. With Gedda, the way to light opera was 
cleared. With Callas we open the Bellini operas to 
fuller public gaze.” Musicians were placing their in- 
struments in cases as we left the hall. Capriccio 
would resume after lunch. 


THERE ARE only four record companies in the 
United States that produce classical orchestral music 
with full-sized American orchestras. One of these is 
Capitol, a firm rooted as much on the West Coast as 
on the East, which is held as an American subsidiary 
by EMI. Under contract to it are the Pittsburgh and 
Los Angeles Orchestras, the Roger Wagner Chorale, 
the Hollywood String Quartet, and several front-rank 
conductors and soloists, including Leopold Stokowski, 
who recently joined the Capitol stable. One can say 
this imposing array of forces had its beginnings in 
1943, when Capitol brought out a “pop” hit called 
Cow-Cow Boogie, a record that helped propel the 
company into its present major status. 

In 1948, Glenn Wallachs, the president, felt it was 
time to add prestige to the label with a classical 
catalogue, and an agreement was entered into with 
Telefunken—German classical masters in return for 
Continental distribution rights to Capitol’s pop hits. 
But the flow of German records was too slow and 
sparse, and Capitol began its program of American 
recording. The first staff-man to come up with a rec- 
ord was Richard Jones, a musical director for the 
company, who recorded a “first’—Barték’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Celesta. This was a bold 
stroke indeed for a company based on pop records, 
but the ten-inch disc sold surprisingly well, and 
though followed by several competing versions, still 
remains in the catalogue. 

The a & r director now for all Capitol albums is 
Francis M. Scott III, who bases himself mainly on 
the West Coast, where Capitol does more recording 
than any other company. On the East Coast Richard 
Jones supplements his functions, handling artists, pre- 
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siding at recording sessions, and making repertoire 
suggestions. All classical ventures must be approved 
not only by Scott, but by a committee representing 
repertoire, sales, and promotional functions. “My big- 
gest role,” Scott said, “seems to be to needle people 
into making things that will sell. I turn green when a 
suggestion for doing Palestrina comes up, but I con- 
sole myself by remembering that two or three Lo 
Danzas generally straighten things out.” 

Capitol is one of the companies that never has 
hesitated to cater to the high-fidelity boom. When 
The Pittsburgh Symphony was acquired in 1951, along 
with its conductor William Steinberg, fi-fanciers were 
quick to discern in their first recordings an obvious 


concern over exactitude in matters sonic, and formed. 


a solid corps of FDS-buyers. Scott claims there is no 
special secret involved in the FDS (Full Dimen- 
sional Sound) technique. “Just care,” he said, “and 
good ears.” 

As a young and aggressive company, Capitol at- 
tracted several name artists, who appreciated the 
large and effective sales organization, and the lack 
of competing names on the same roster. The biggest 
fish was landed in 1956, when Stokowski became a 
Capitol artist. “We immediately sat down,” Scott said, 
“and tried to figure out what to do with him.” Scott 
himself came up with the first idea, an album called 
The Orchestra, in which each instrumental section 
would have a chance to display itself—strings: Bar- 
ber’s Adagio for Strings; percussion: Farberman’s 
Evolution; and so forth. The packaging was special, 
an explanatory text was included with the album; on 
the cover was Stokowski’s famous head and hand. 
The price: premium. The a & r man is expected to 
come up with ideas of this sort, and what might be 
termed the “gimmicky” approach usually pays divi- 
dends. Capitol’s first Stokowski album has proved a 
huge success. 

Stokowski has available to him the services of the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, but his first recording 
was done with a “pick-up” orchestra. Scott, incident- 
ally, is quick to bewail the connotations of that fig- 
ure of speech. “The pick-up orchestra can be a vir- 
tuoso aggregation—and in this case it was. The musi- 
cians were all first and second chair men from the 
New York Philharmonic, the Symphony of the Air, 
and network orchestras. It is true that an orchestra 
not used to playing as a unit can have some disad- 
vantages, but with a Stokowski the disadvantages 
don't exist.” The actual recording was done in the 
ballroom of the Riverside Plaza Hotel in New York. 
Scott shrugged. “It seems to be an axiom of this pro- 
fession that the places which record best look just 
terrible.” 


ONE of the most thriving of the smaller record com- 
panies is Vox, brain child of George Mendelssohn, a 
Hungarian-born New Yorker who likes to live in Paris, 
who once sold tractors in Budapest, and who is phe- 
nomena! at selling records. The firm was organized 
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in 1945; Mendelssohn’s activities in Europe have 
made deep inroads into the German and French 
markets; slightly less than half of the firm’s sales come 
from the American continent. The American end, in 
the a & r sphere, is largely run by Ward Botsford, a 
twenty-nine-year-old who has an enormous affection 
for baroque music, but who lately found time to 
produce a documentary album about the Air Force, a 
job which required his pushing through the sound 
barrier in a Super-Sabre jet. His engineer refused the 
assignment, so Botsford took the tape recorder aloft 
himself. 

George Mendelssohn claims for Vox the distinction 
of having more pre-Mozart music in its catalogue than 
any other company, and he has visions of eventually 
recording the complete concertos of Vivaldi, an un- 
dertaking of imposing proportions when one considers 
the fact that the Italian master wrote ninety-five for 
the bassoon alone. “Naturally,” Botsford said, “as a 
small company we stay off the beaten path, but we 
by no means merely indulge our own tastes. Ever 
since we did our first Vivaldi recording—the Gloria 
Mass—we have found a ready public for his music.” 

When a company like Vox forges into rarely trod- 
den fields of repertoire it both meets a demand on 
the part of today’s sophisticated musical public and 
at the same time protects its tuneful wares against 
competition. “We spend a lot of time,” Botsford said, 
“searching for, accumulating, and copying manu- 
scripts. There's little likelihood another company 
would be willing to duplicate this amount of time 
and effort, especially if we're out first with the music.” 
Vox already has five three-record sets of Vivaldi in 
its catalogue, good sellers all, and it is also possible to 
sample, through Vox records, the music of Locatelli, 
Gabrieli, Corelli, and Torelli, played by such ensem- 
bles as the Pro Musica String Orchestra of Stuttgart, 
and the Virtuosi di Milano. 

A rather far cry from the above is the “Spotlight 
Series” initiated by Botsford. He originally conceived 
the idea as a sort of “gimmick” record mainly aimed 
at hi-fi fans. The first record (and at that time the 
only projected one) was to explore and demonstrate 
the range (including frequency range) of some 
sixty percussion instruments. To provide focus, a 
chronological approach was used, and a_ narration 
added, as well as some printed explanatory material. 
Botsford found himself involved in an endeavor that 
was gradually turning, because of the time consumed, 
and the research, into a labor of love—and of schol- 
arship. 

When the record appeared it was greeted with 
praise for its musical and educational values—the 
sound, though excellent, got lost in the shuffle. Next 
came other “Spotlights’—on brass, keyboard, strings, 
and wood winds. Museums were ransacked for an- 
cient instruments, from the bull roarer to the tromba 
marina. Botsford, whose clarinet-playing and record- 
collecting proclivities had led him to neglect his for- 
mal education, found himself fast becoming an au- 
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thority on ancient and modern instruments. It is not 
improbable that certain modern composers, hearing a 
bull roarer and a tromba marina for the first time 
through Botsford’s efforts, may get some ideas. 


LACK of academic training has not held Remy Far- 
kas back, either. He is director of a & r in America 
for London Records, and began his career in the 
record business twenty-five years ago. Then thirteen— 
something of a prodigy, he had completed his second- 
ary education at this age—he took a job as delivery 
boy for a record shop. Inevitably, he became a col- 
lector as well. Seven years later, he was an undis- 
puted authority, and naturally was given charge of 
an imported-record department in New York's Liber- 
ty Music Shop. In 1945 he began a series of broad- 
casts over WQXR, New York, the oldest of all “good 
music stations,” called “Record Rarities.” All the ree- 
- ords played came from his own collection. 

Shortly afterward, E. R. Lewis, president of Lon- 
don Records (English Decca), preparing to invade 


this country’s markets with some stunning sounding 
78s—the famous “ffrr” line—met Farkas in the Liberty 
Music Shop and offered him his present position. 
Farkas accepted. The job led him, indirectly, into holy 


matrimony. While trying to persuade tenor Guiseppe 
di Stefano.to work exclusively for London (an unsuc- 
cessful attempt) he met Di Stefano’s sister-in-law. 
They now have two children. And, last year, Di Stefa- 
no became a member of the London family, too. 
Farkas once had ambitions for an operatic career, 
but the lack of an “ffr” (full-frequency-range) voice 
proved too much of an obstacle. However, his feeling 
for opera has led to London's notable concentration 
on the form. Farkas would rather listen to a new 
singer than eat. Those he likes best he tries to sign 
for London. The artist list currently contains such 
names as Tebaldi, Del Monaco, Gueden, Siepi, and 
Cerquetti. One of Farkas’ responsibilities is to list the 
suggested repertoire for the coming year. Each No- 
vember he flies to Europe, and a committee makes 
final decisions on what to record. The decisions are 
usually based on trends in public taste. On this com- 
mittee are Maurice Rosengarten, who is director of 
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the company for central Europe, musical directors 
John Culshaw and James Walker, Farkas, and Lewis. 
Rosengarten controls the purse strings for the com- 
pany, and his financial blessing must be won before 
the go-ahead is given a project. 

One London project is in the nature of an invest- 
ment in future musical glory. Seasonally, for several 
years, John Culshaw has gone to Bayreuth, in the 
hope of recording eventually a complete Wagner 
Ring. It has already been recorded complete four 
times, but the music will not be issued until Culshaw 
is completely satisfied with the results. Oddly, this 
past summer Culshaw got what he regards as the 
high point of his recording career, and it is part of 
the Ring—but not from Bayreuth. Instead it is a Vien- 
na-made third act of Die Walkiire, starring Kirsten 
Flagstad. The D’Oyly Carte Company’s rerecording of 
its Gilbert and Sullivan repertoire, too, now is well 
under way, according to Farkas. “The old recordings,” 
he said, “are beginning to sound technically out-of- 
date.” London, after all, has its reputation for fine 
sound to consider. 


SEYMOUR AND MAYNARD SOLOMON, thirty- 
five and twenty-seven respectively, are the heads of 
the thriving Vanguard Recording Society, a so-called 
small firm that issues between fifty and seventy-five 
releases a year, has a recording studio in Vienna, is 
planning its own building—complete with recording 
studio—in New York, and does a heavy volume of 
foreign as well as domestic business. The beginnings 
of this activity took place seven years ago, when 
Seymour Solomon, fresh out of N.Y.U. Graduate 
School, decided to remedy a certain situation. One of 
his professors, a specialist in Bach, had deplored the 
lack of recordings with which to illustrate his lec- 
tures. Seymour and Maynard formed the Bach Guild 
—its avowed purpose the recording of all the two- 
hundred-odd Bach cantatas, only five of which previ- 
ously had been recorded. The first issue: five cantatas 
never before recorded. 

The records sold, and the brothers were in busi- 
ness. The name Vanguard—initially with some vague 
connotation of Continued on page 121 
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"Tue ENTIRE Eastern seaboard of the 
United States was sweltering in the grip of a 
brutal Indian Summer heat wave on the first 
day of October 1917. In a hundred homes in 
Boston, bags were being packed and their own- 
ers preparing to take the 7:30 p.m. train bound 
for Philadelphia. Embarking on a trip was 
nothing new to these men: they were the 
hundred members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and half-a-dozen times each season 
they went “on the road” for a week or more at 
a time. As a matter of fact, it was barely two 
years since they had collected their gear for 
what had been the most extensive tour in the 
orchestra's history—a cross-country trip which 
had taken them to San Francisco for a trium- 
phant series of thirteen concerts at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

But there was something different about the 
preparations this time. For one thing, the or- 
chestra had not yet officially begun its 1917-18 
season on the familiar stage of Symphony Hall 
—that was still ten days off, on October 12 
and 13—yet here the men already were pre- 
paring for an expedition. For another, there 
was the oppressive, debilitating heat. String 
players wondered how they would ever be able 
to keep their instruments in tune. And what 
about the sensitive timpani skins, how would 
they survive the twin ordeals of weather and 
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transportation? And then there was the most 
important difference of all: the orchestra was 
going on tour, to be sure, but not for the 
familiar purpose of playing a series of concerts 
in a string of cities before enthusiastic audi- 
ences. No, the only visible audience the Boston 
Symphony musicians would have for their im- 
pending performances were to be sound tech- 
nicians and a couple of enormous acoustical 
recording horns. 

Probably nobody in the official party that 
day fully realized the significance of the oc- 
casion, but the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was headed for the Camden, New Jersey, 
laboratory of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, there to become the first symphony or- 
chestra in the United States ever to make a 
phonograph record. 

Actually, the Victor Company was late in 
entering the field of orchestral recording. The 
first large-scale symphony orchestra recording, 
a performance of Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker 
Suite by the London Palace Orchestra under 
Hermann Finck, was released in April 1909, 
by the English branch of the German Odeon 
Company. During the next two years the 
Gramophone Company in England was releas- 
ing recordings, by Landon Ronald and the 
New Symphony Orchestra, of such works as 
the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer 
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Night's Dream, the Overture to The Marriage 
of Figaro, and Sibelius’ Finlandia (a score com- 
posed only a dozen years before! ). Similarly, 
in Germany locally made symphony orchestra 
recordings had been available since 1911. and 
Odeon in 1913 produced the first complete sym- 
phonies ever issued—Beethoven’s Fifth and 


Sixth. 


It was with some excitement, despite the 
weather, that the early birds among the mem- 
bers of the Orchestra began to arrive at South 
Station. By six in the evening enough of them 
had gathered so that throughout the waiting 
room there were small groups of men playing 


cards, checkers, or chess. Shortly before seven 
Dr. Karl Muck, their conductor, arrived on the 
scene. He had come directly from his summer 
home in Maine; he was wearing knickers, and 
his face was beaded with perspiration. By 7:15 
Manager Charles A. Ellis and Assistant Man- 
ager William Brennan had checked in the last 
member, and at exactly 7:30 the train slowly 
began to pull out. 

The overnight train ride to Philadelphia in 
that pre-air-conditioned era was _ miserable. 
Sleep was virtually impossible and many play- 
ers spent the night wandering through the cars 
chatting with their colleagues. In the conduc- 
tor’s stateroom Muck and Leslie Rogers, the 
Librarian, conferred about the repertory to be 
recorded. Only the finale from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony was definitely on the sched- 
ule, with the remaining pieces yet to be 
selected. Muck wanted to do movements from 
other symphonies, Rogers strongly favored 
shorter, lighter works (and, unknown to Muck, 
had packed the scores and parts of several 
such selections, among them the Prelude to the 
Third Act of Lohengrin, the Marche miniature 
from Tchaikovsky's First Suite and the Rakoczy 
March from The Damnation of Faust). 

Philadelphia’s Broad Street Station was like 
a steam bath when the train arrived early on 
the morning of Tuesday, October 2. The sleep- 
ing cars had to be vacated at 7 a.m. and so, 
in the semidarkness that precedes the rising of 
the sun, the hundred weary musicians staggered 
out of the train and onto the buses which were 
to take them across the river to Camden. 

When they finally arrived at their destination, 
tempers were strained and nobody was in the 
least enthusiastic about the work at hand— 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m. recording sessions in the 
laboratory each day from Tuesday through 
Friday. 

One of those who greeted the orchestra was 
Victor Herbert, who three years earlier had 
formed ASCAP and now was vitally interestec 
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in being present at the sessions. After the pre- 
liminary introductions were concluded, the en- 
tire orchestra was ushered into the “studio” 
where the recordings were to be made. 

The sight that greeted the musicians’ eyes 
must have looked like something out of a Rube 
Goldberg cartoon: “The studio was formerly a 
church, I believe. Inside it were set up two 
large wooden igloo-type structures, each with 
a sort of doorlike opening. We were told that 
all the strings were to sit in one of these hovels, 
the rest of the orchestra in the other. Outside 
and in front of these igloos there was set up 
a stool and a music stand for the conductor, 
who would have to peek into the openings. 
It seems to me that there was a horn that 
came out of these openings and converged on 
a needle which made the impression upon the 
wax in front of the conductor.” The words are 
those of Arthur Fiedler, for the past twenty- 
eight seasons the conductor of the Boston Pops 
Orchestra and in October 1917 a member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, playing violin 
and viola. 

Seeing the physical conditions under which 
they would have to work, the musicians must 
have been appalled. However, though slowly 
and glumly, one hundred instrument cases were 
opened, and the orchestra’s solo oboe player, 
the renowned Georges Longy, sounded his A. 
One hundred times the sound was reéchoed 
as there followed that dynamic, cacophonous 
bedlam produced when an orchestra tunes up. 
They steamed and they fumed, but they were 
all—in spite of themselves—beginning to be in- 
fected with the challenge and excitement soon 
to be felt everywhere in the room. 

Shortly before ten o'clock the men were 
marched into their little “igloos” and Dr. Muck 
took his position outside. They began to work 
on the Tchaikovsky. Retake after retake was 
made, sometimes because the engineers weren't 
satisfied, sometimes because fatigue and the 
brutal heat caused mistakes. 

Boaz Piller, who played bassoon and contra- 
bassoon in the orchestra from 1916 until his 
retirement a few seasons ago, is another who 
remembers the sessions. “There was trouble 
getting the different instruments to register,” 
Piller recalls. “There was a very amusing in- 
cident in the transition section of the Tchaikov- 
sky finale. No matter how hard he tried, Longy 
was unable to make his oboe solo register. So 
he was asked to come out of the little hut and 
sit right in front of the large horn. Still that was 
not satisfactory. They finally had him put his 
instrument right inside the recording horn—and 
this time it did Continued on page 124 
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New Transcription-Type Tone Arm Makes Collaro 
World's First True High Fidelity Changer 


Be 
Selecting your own high fidelity record playing system can be 
an exciting and rewarding experience. You look for an amplifier 
with low distortion and low noise level. You want a speaker 
capable of reproducing the entire audible range. And you want 

to make certain you pick the right record player to go with your 

system—because that’s where the music begins. 

The right record player for today’s fine high fidelity systems is 

the all new Collaro—the turntable that changes records—featur- 

ing the revolutionary transcription-type tone arm. 

The new arm is one-piece, counter-balanced and will take any 

standard cartridge. Resonances are below the audible level. 

Between the top and bottom of a stack of records there’s a 

difference of less than 1 gram in the tracking weight as com- 

pared with 4 to 8 grams on conventional changers. This insures 
better performance for your precious records and longer life 
for your expensive styli. 

It’s worth noting that Collaro quality is so well recognized that 

leading American manufacturers of fine console units incorpo- 

rate Collaro into their instruments in order to achieve the best 
possible performance in a record player. 

In addition to the transcription-type arm, the Collaro Conti- 

nental features: 
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Four speeds, manual switch that permits playing single record 


or portion of a record; jam proof mechanism, hold the arm in 


mid-cycle and it won’t jam; automatic intermix, plays 7”, 10” 
or 12” records in any order; automatic shut-off after last record 
has been played; wow and flutter specifications, 14 (0.25%) 
RMS at 33% RPM, superior to any changer in the world; 
muting switch and pop filter to eliminate extraneous noises; 
extra heavy duty 4-pole induction motor; heavy rim-weighted, 
balanced turntable for fly wheel action; removable heavy rubber 
turntable mat; pre-wiring for easy installation; attractive two 
tone color scheme to fit any decor; factory custom-testing for 
wow, flutter, stylus pressure and correct set-down position. 
Reflecting their custom English craftsmanship Collaro changers 
are tropicalized to operate under adverse weather and humidity 
conditions. The base, in blond or mahogany, is optional at 
slightly extra cost and the Collaro mounts easily and quickly 
on a pre-cut mounting board or base. 


When you buy your Collaro, you’re buying professional quality 
equipment at a record changer price. Collaro prices start at 
$37.50. The Continental, featured above, is $46.50. (Prices are 
slightly higher west of the Mississippi. ) 


FREE: Colorful new catalog, containing guide on 
building record library plus complete Collaro line. 
WRITE TO DEPT. H-013 
ROCKBAR CORPORATION 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 
Rockbar is tne American sales representative for Collaro Ltd. and other fine companies, 


ROCKBAR 
(omporalion 
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TWO YEARS have swept by since 
our last report on Wanda Landow- 
ska’s work in progress, and the 
thought of this long hiatus 
prompted us to phone the lady 
a few weeks ago and invite our- 
selves to her home in Lakeville, 
Connecticut, for an up-to-date 
briefing on the state of musical 
affairs there. We arrived at noon 
on a gray, wintry Saturday, and 
after an immense lunch we found 
ourselves sitting in a large room 
that doubles as a parlor and re- 
cording studio, a room filled with 
dictionaries and reference books, 
musical scores and notebooks, pens 
and pencils of every kind and color, 
Renaissance paintings, and—usually 
—a Pleyel harpsichord. But on this 
occasion the harpsichord was miss- 
ing, its place near the porch win- 
dow having been usurped by a 
Steinway grand. 

“I am busy now recording some 
of Haydn's piano music,” Landow- 
ska explained. “It is something I 
have long wanted to do. You know, 
much as I love Mozart's piano 
sonatas, I find Haydn's richer and 
more interesting. And today no- 
body knows them. Oh, I am very 
happy. to be able to play them.” 
The tape machine was turned on 
and we heard the Variations in 
F minor, which Landowska had 
recorded the previous week. We 
were enchanted anew by her un- 
predictable and inimitable rhyth- 
mic address, by her expansive em- 
bellishments and her ability to 
suggest the Romantic inclinations 
of this strange piece without hav- 
ing to hammer them home. “I first 
played these Variations sixty-five 
years ago, when I was a girl of 
thirteen,” she told us, “and I have 
always loved them.” 

Landowska expects to record at 
least three, probably four, Haydn 
piano sonatas in addition to the 
F minor Variations. Meanwhile, 
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some new harpsichord recordings 
made in Lakeville during the past 
year ought to be forthcoming soon 
from RCA Victor. One will be 
devoted to the Two-Part and 
Three-Part Inventions of Bach. 
Another will contain a Passacaglia 
by Johann Caspar Ferdinand Fisch- 
er, together with Bach’s Partita 
No. 2, Fantasy in C minor, and 
Capriccio on the Departure of 
His Beloved Brother. 

When Landowska is troubled 
with insomnia in the small hours 
of the night, she plays her bed- 
side phonograph and in the course 
of this nocturnal listening 
erates some strong enthusiasms. 
When we paid our recent visit 
she was on a Figaro jag. To hear 
her talk, you would have thought 
she had just discovered the opera. 
“I play Figaro every evening. But 
not the whole opera—no, not even 
a whole act at a time. The LP 
record is too substantial. I choose 
one side, and I play it again and 
again.” 


gen- 


On our way out we compli- 
mented Mme. Landowska on her 
radiant complexion. “It is because 
every day I go to the wood,” she 
explained. “No matter what, I 
walk at least half an hour in the 
wood.” 


The Sorias, sometime of Angel Records. 


THE CLOSE of the old year coin- 


cided with the demise of Angel 


Records as a separate company. 
Angel has been sold by its parent 
corporation, Electric & Musical In- 


dustries of England, to another 
and far larger EMI subsidiary, 
Capitol Records. 

Glenn E. Wallichs, Capitol's pres- 
ident, has stated that “no changes 
in the successful Angel formula are 
contemplated.” The Angel trade- 
mark and catalogue are to be kept 
intact. Although manufacture of 
Angel discs may eventually be 
transferred to Capitol’s factories 
here, pressings will continue to be 
imported from the EMI plant in 
England for the time being. Angel 
jackets will also continue to be de- 
signed and printed abroad for the 
time being. Merchandising and dis- 
tribution of the Angel line have 
been absorbed into Capitol’s na- 
tional sales network, with a greatly 
increased volume of business ex- 
pected in consequence. 

But—a most important but—Mr. 
and Mrs. Dario Soria, who have 
been in charge of Angel Records 
since its inception in 1953, are leav- 
ing the company they largely 
created. Certain basic policy de- 
cisions by the new owners have 
made the Sorias reluctant to follow 
Angel to Capitol. The rights and 
wrongs of the affair are not for us 
to judge. But it is within our prov- 
ince to pay tribute to the creative 
flair and high taste that Dorle and 
Dario Soria brought to the record 
industry. During their four years 
with Angel they raised the packag- 
ing and promotion of LP records 
to a new level (and by “packaging” 
we refer not only to handsome 
jackets but also to carefully super- 
vised annotations and librettos). 
Angel's recordings, like those of 
any one company, have been of 
varying musical and technical qual- 
ity. We liked some, disliked others. 
But almost every one, we thought, 
carried itself with style. The Sorias 
have announced no immediate 
plans. Their talents, we suspect, 
will not remain idle for long. 
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Capricorn 


anuany 


La Scala Opera 





TURANDOT (Puccini) 


By Love Possessed might also be the title of this great last 
opera of Puccini, set in the legendary Imperial City of Peking. 
AMOR is the subject, the secret, the solution ... The icy Princess 
Turandot, melted by love: MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS. The 
tender slave girl Lit, who dies for love: ELISABETH 
SCHWARZKOPF. The Unknown Prince, who dares all for love: 
EUGENIO FERNANDI. .. The conductor, TULLIO SERAFIN, 
who has had a life-long Affaire de Coeur with Grand Grand Opera. 
3 records Angel Album 3571 C/L (35558-59-60) 


(handsome, illustrated libretto) 


Orchestral 
KARAJAN conducts WAGNER 


Tristan and Isolde: Prelude and Liebestod 

Overtures: Meistersinger and Tannhiauser 

Herbert von Karajan’s first Wagner album for Angel: his first 
recording with the great Berlin Philharmonic of which he is 
lifetime Musical Director. 


Renoir painting of Wagner on cover. Angel 35482 


KLEMPERER conducts BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 1 


Ist album of Klemperer’s Brahms Symphony Series 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra. 


London Sunday Times, Oct. 20,57: “Klemperer the Magnificent 
(headline) . . . an overflowing audience experienced that sense 
of being present at a rite.” London Daily Telegraph: “One of the 
qualities for which Klemperer is justly famed is his capacity to 
make an audience experience the classics as if they were still 
new works.” Angel 35481 


CONSTANTIN SILVESTRI conducts 


Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5 


Who is Silvestri? . . . Unknown here but not abroad where, 
after the Rumanian conductor's 1957 appearances in London, 
critics wrote: “Technically and temperamentally a master of his 
art (New Statesman) ,“ made a deep impression” (Daily Tele- 
graph), “he is tremendous, I bet a grand piano to a ping-pong 
ball, we will hear much more of him (Daily Express) .. With 
the Philharmonia Orchestra Silvestri recorded the Tchaikovsky 
4th, Sth, and 6th Symphonies Angel 35566 


Orchestra and Soprano 





KLETZK!I conducts MAHLER SYMPHONY No. 4 


Soloist: Emmy Loose, Vienna Opera soprano 


This distinguished recording with the Philharmonia coincides 
with Paul Kletzki’s Ist American tour as guest conductor: 
Cincinnati Symphony (Jan. 17-19), Baltimore Symphony (Feb. 
5), Philadelphia Orchestra (Feb. 14, 15, 17 and — in N, Y.’s 
Carnegie Hall — 18). (booklet with text) Angel 35570 


DARIUS MILHAUD conducts MILHAUD 


Soloist: Janine Micheau, Paris Opera soprano 


The great French composer presents 5 works with voice: Nuptial 

Cantata from The Song of Songs, Four Songs of Ronsard, The 

Four Elements (poems by Desnos), Arias from the opera Bolivar, 

Fountains and Springs (6 poems by Francis Jammes). 

Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. (booklet with texts) 
Angel 35441 


Pianists and Violinists 


GEZA ANDA plays Chopin Etudes, Op. 25 
Ballade No. 1 in G Minor Angel 35420 





CLAUDIO ARRAU plays 2 Piano Concertos 
Grieg and Schumann 


Philharmonia. Alceo Galliera, conductor. Angel 35561 


EMIL GILELS plays Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 4 
Philharmonia. Leopold Ludwig, conductor. Angel 35511 


LEONID KOGAN in 2 New Angel Albums 


Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto @ Vivaldi Concerto in G 
minor @ Locatelli Sonata in F minor Angel 35444 


Paganini Violin Concerto No. 1 @ Cantabile in D 
Angel 35502 


Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. Andrei Mitnik, pianist. 
Conductors: André Vandernoot and Charles Bruck. 





NOTE: Anda, Arrau, Gilels and Kogan are now on trans- 
continental American concert tours. We suggest that you 
treasure their Angel Records but also enjoy them “‘live” in 
the concert hall. For tour dates, write us. 











From Vienna... Gala Angel Gift Album 
VIENNA ON PARADE 


Deutschmeister Band © Singing Boys and Girls from the 
Vienna Woods @ Soprano Hedy Fassler and Tenor Karl 
Terkal in Operetta Favorites @ Zither Soloist Karl Jancik 
@ Grinzing Schrammel Ensemble Angel 35499 





All Vienna in one delightful album — packaged to coincide with 
the “VIENNA ON PARADE” concert presentation, touring 
America under the auspices of Columbia Artists Mgt... . 

Jan. 5 (Ed Sullivan TV) through April 25 (Boston). 


Angel Library Series 





VIRTUOSI DI ROMA (Renato Fasano cond.) 


Albinoni: Oboe Concerto in D major, Op. 7, No. 6; Sonata 
in A major, Op. 2, No. 3 @ Vivaldi: Concerto for Two 
Oboes, Strings and Harpsichord in C ® Pergolesi: Concer- 
tino in G Angel Library Series 45019 


GEORGE SOLCHANY plays Beethoven Sonatas 


No. 30 in E, Op. 109 @ No. 31 in A flat, Op. 110 @ No. 32 
in C minor, Op. 111. lst Angel Record of this highly gifted 
young Hungarian pianist. Angel Library Series 45014 


& ANGEL 


Aristocrats of High Fidelity’ 





Angel Classical 12-inch Records: List Prices 
35,000 Series Standard Package: $3.98 
Gala Factory-Sealed Package: $4.98 
45,000 Series Library Edition: $3.98 
Light Music on Blue Label (12-inch) 
65,000 Series $3.98 
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Records in Review 


Reviewed by PAUL AFFELDER NATHAN BRODER 0. 


RAY ERICSON 
DAVID JOHNSON 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN PHILIP C. GERACI 


ROBERT CHARLES MARSH HAROLD C, SCHONBERG 


CARL MICHAEL STEINBERG JOHN S. WILSON 


Classical Music Fi Man’s Fancy 
Recitals and Miscellany 


Spoken Word Best of Jazz 





and his version 
may well be the 
It is especially note- 
for the lyricism of its Elegia 
and the driving power of its Finale, 
but the whole is well 
and has been very well recorded. 


Bartékians, 
Ww ork 


temporary 
of this 
best on 
worthy 


famous 


CLASSICAL 


rect rds. 








done 


A.F. 


extremely 

BACH: Ein Musikalisches Opfer, §. 1079 
(arr. Markevitch ) 

BEETHOVEN: Quartets for Strings: No. 
12, in E flat, Op. 127; No. 13, in B 
flat, Op. 130; No. 14, in C sharp minor, 
Op. 131; No. 15, in A minor, Op. 132; 
No. 16, in F, Op. 135; Grosse Fugue, 
in B flat, Op. 133 


Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, Igor Markevitch, cond. 
ANGEL 45005. 12-in. $3.98. 


The orchestration is tasteful and the 
playing is lovely, but Mr. Markevitch 
does some curious things with the order 
of the For 
lumps the canons together into a single 

movement and calls __ it ‘In the last quartets of 
“Theme with Variations.” In a way, the wrote Oswald Spengler, “ 

canons are, of course, variations on Fred- ence behind the sensuous impressions a 
erick the Great’s theme, but so are all whole world of others.” It is this quality 


Hollywood String Quartet. 


movements. one thing, he Capiro. PER 8394. Five 12-in. $19.90. 


connected Beethoven,” 


we experi- 





the other portions of the work Secondly, 
like all other orchestral transcribers, Mr. 
Markevitch was faced with the problem 
of what to do about the three-part mir- 
ror canon, whose instrumentation is spe- 
cifically indicated by Bach. His solution 
is to interpolate it in the Trio Sonata, 
for which Bach indicated exactly the 
same _ instrumentation. Unfortunately, 
this solution ruins the proportions of the 
Sonata. The Miinchinger version of the 
work, on a London disc, is equally vital 
and less questionable. N.B. 


BARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra 


Berlin Radio Symphony 
Ferenc Fricsay, cond. 
Decca pu 9951. 12-in. $3.98. 


Orchestra, 


Fricsay is one of the finest of con- 
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of seemingly unlimited musical depth, of 
continually challenging richness of con- 
tent that makes this music supreme for 
those who have overcome the complex- 
ity of Beethoven’s style and grasped his 
meaning. Unfortunately the final quar- 
difficult without many 
of the immediately appealing aspects of 
the works of the middle 
period. Moreover, which 
do justice to content must sacrifice some 
of the possible melodic interest. 

These performances by the Hollywood 
Quartet are not profound, and persons 
dedicated to the scores probably will 
stand by older editions that reveal the 
heights and depths of the music more 
vividly. But they are accessible, and to 
a remarkable degree. The craggy edges 
have been softened, the angular progres- 
sions subdued, and whenever 
be found it is given 


tets are music, 
composer's 
performances 


melody 


can prominence. 


B. BRUMMELL 
JOAN GRIFFTHS 
MURRAY SCHUMACH 


World of Entertainment 


For those first starting to take interest 
in these works, this album may be. the 
ideal point of departure 

For if (as an example) the Cavatina 
of the Op. 130 is lacking the intensity 
needed to reveal its full emotional con- 
tent, it is stated with an 
elegance and refinement that one finds 
throughout the set to a greater degree 
than in any other edition. The 
recording is good, although the promi- 
nence of the cello is sometimes marked, 


nonetheless 


almost 


apparently at the expense of the violins. 
I found that an equalization curve of 
500C —10.5 gave best results in spite of 
the RIAA indication. R.C.M. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano: No. I in D, Op. 12, No. 1; No. 
4, in A minor, Op, 23; No. 5, in F, Op. 
24 (“Spring”) 

Arthur violin; Clara Haskil, 

piano 


EPIC Le 


Grumiaux, 


3400. 12-in. $3.98. 


With this second release Grumiaux and 
Haskil half through the ten 
Beethoven sonatas, and I continue to 
find their approach to the music prefer- 
able to that on competitive dises. With 
three sonatas rather than the usual two 


are way 


on the record, this exceptional musical 


value is enhanced by a bargain price. 


R.C.M. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9, in D 
minor, Op. 125 (“Choral”) 


Yeend, soprano; Martha Lip- 
ton, mezzo; David Lloyd, tenor; Mack 
Harrell, baritone; Westminster Choir, 
John F. Williamson, cond.; New York 
Philharmonic, Bruno Walter, cond. 
CoL_uMBIA ML 5200. 12-in. $3.98. 


Frances 





Although the recordings issued here 
have been available for some time as 
st 186, so admirable was the laboratory 
work in making this transfer that it al- 
most counts as a new set. 

The first three movements heard in 
this version were taped in Columbia’s 
Thirtieth Street studio in New York on 
April 19, 1949. (You’d never guess they 
were that old from the way they sound 
now.) The final movement of that set, 
originally issued as su 156, was scrapped 
after a new version was made in Carne- 
gie Hall on March 9, 1953. Composite 
though it is, the present edition holds 
together extremely well. The sound is 
now in better focus than ever before, 
brighter on top, and with the hollow, 
poorly defined quality largely eliminated 
from the lower registers. A break be- 
tween sides, midway in the slow move- 
ment, is the only undesirable feature of 
the new masters. 

The merits of the performance have 
been cited many times, and all who 
admire it would be wise to acquire this 
new transfer. Certainly at the price it’s 
a best buy, and relative to the other 
Ninths on the market it’s one of the 
finest. My own preference now goes to 
the tape edition (monaural) of the Tos- 
canini on RCA Victor ec52, but that 
costs $10.95. R.C.M. 
BENJAMIN: Romantic Fantasy for 
Violin, Viola, and Orchestra—See 
Mozart: Symphonie concertante, in 
E flat, for Violin, Viola, and Orchestra, 
K. 364. 


BRAHMS: Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano: No. 20, in A, Op. 100; No. 3, 
in D minor, Op. 108 

Erica Morini, violin; Leon Pommers, 

piano. 

WESTMINSTER XWN 18492. 12-in. $3.98. 


Other great violinists may play these 
two sonatas differently, but nobody is 
going to play them better. Morini 
brings to the music something of the 
same quality that Novaes brings to 
equivalent piano pieces—a soaring lyri- 
cism, a matchless instrumental com- 
mand, and an aristocracy of musical 
approach. In certain kinds of repertoire 
Morini is as good as any violinist before 
the public. Her playing is sweet without 
being saccharine, clear without being 
obvious, and _ instinctively right. Leon 
Pommers, her regular accompanist, han- 
dles the piano part of the two sonatas 
with more force than he generally does 
in public, and the relation between 
piano and violin is all that could be 
desired. An outstanding release. H.C.S. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. 
73 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra; Rafael 
Kubelik, cond. 
LONDON LL 1699. 12-in. $3.98. 


One of the better of the fifteen or so 
available Brahms Seconds: a rich-sound- 
ing performance, energetic rather than 
lyric, featuring the Vienna Philharmonic 
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Rachmaninoff: a titan labors for Chopin. 


at its best. Kubelik’s tempos are a shade 
faster than those of most other con- 
ductors in this symphony, but he does 
not give the impression of rushing; nor 
does his orchestra, which handles the 
music with noble sonorities. Kubelik, 
whose rhythm sometimes can be flabby, 
never lets Brahms down on this disc. 
He obviously is stimulated, and he com- 
municates his stimulation to the listener. 


H.C:S. 


BRITTEN: Peter Grimes: Four Sea In- 
terludes, Op. 33a; Passacaglia, Op. 
33b 


Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra, Sir 
Adrian Boult, cond. 
WESTMINSTER W-LAB 7075. 12-in. $7.50. 


The recording is the last word, as is al- 
ways the case with Westminster's Lab- 
oratory series, whose pretensions to su- 
periority are entirely justified. In my 
own opinion, the superficially effective 
music here provided is not worth the 
premium price, but if you want a disc of 
these passages, there is certainly no rec- 
ord to compare with this one. A.F. 


BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 9, in D 
minor 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Eduard van Beinum, cond, 
Epic to 3401. 12-in. $3.98. 


Bruckner’s last—and in many _ respects 
most expressive—composition has not 
been wanting for adequate disc repre- 
sentation. For several years, Horenstein’s 
version on a_ single Vox record has 
taken very good care of the demand. 
More recently a slightly more expansive, 
more resonant performance by Jochum, 
on three sides of a Decca set, has super- 
seded it to some extent. But now both 
will have to give way to this truly su- 
perior interpretation. Van  Beinum’s 
reading, occupying only two sides, actu- 
ally takes slightly longer than Jochum’s 
yet it seems to have more forward mo- 
tion and more compactness without any 
sacrifice of vibrant expression or tonal 
fidelity. Besides, it is just half as ex- 


pensive as the Decca and a _ dollar 
cheaper than the Vox. All of which 
earns it my vote. P.A. 


CHOPIN: Sonata for Piano, in B flat 
minor, Op. 36 
+Schumann: Carnaval, Op. 9 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, piano. 
RCA CaMDEN CAL 396. 12-in. $1.98. 


What a buy! Two of the important 
piano works of the nineteenth century, 
played by a titanic pianist of a previous 
generation, in LP transfers that retain 
much of the original quality—and all 
for $1.98. The Carnaval used to be 
available on a 10-inch disc in Victor's 
LcT series. This is the first time, how- 
ever, that Rachmaninoff’s version of the 
Chopin B flat minor Sonata has been 
transferred to LP, and it should content 
many piano discophiles who have long 
been clamoring for this happy event. 

Rachmaninoff recorded Carnaval on 
April 12, 1929, the Chopin sonata on 
February 18, 1930. Both are staggering 
and literally inimitable performances. 
Rachmaninoff was trained around the 
turn of the century, when pianists and 
public were not as purist-minded as they 
are today. It was expected that the 
artist should enjoy considerable leeway, 
even to the point of reinforcing certain 
passages for greater technical effect. 
Rachmaninoff, himself a composer, was 
less apt than many of his colleagues to 
alter a score, but he too touched up 
passages here and there. His Carnaval 
is relatively restrained, but there are 
sections in the B flat minor Sonata that 
are downright arbitrary. Yet by the 
force of his conception and the con- 
sistency of his musical approach, Rach- 
maninoff makes the Sonata a tremendous 
experience. He was suppesed to have 
been the first to play the Funeral March 
of the Sonata as it is heard on this 
disc: starting pianissimo, building to a 
ferocious climax up to the trio section, 
resuming the fortissimo at the end of 
the trio, and then tapering to a pianis- 
simo at the end. The idea is that of a 
procession coming from a distance and 
then receding into the distance. Apart 
from this, there are many details in 
the Sonata that leave one gasping. Not 
the least of these is the miraculous ease 
with which Rachmaninoff negotiates the 
tricky figurations in the outer parts of 
the scherzo. Only Josef Hofmann, in 
the twentieth century, was capable of 
this kind of pianism. As for Carnaval, 
it has a force and a degree of pianistic 
finesse that no pianist on records has 
ever begun to duplicate. 

The RCA Camden cover is marked 
Vol. I, which means—I trust—that more 
is to come. Rachmaninoff made many 
records throughout his career, and they 
all should be made available in LP trans- 
fers. He also made some test recordings 
in Camden around 1924, and if these 
are in any kind of shape, they too 
should be issued. Finally, there are some 
important unreleased Rachmaninoffs, in- 
cluding Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody and 
Au bord d'une source, Chopin’s F major 
Waltz, Strauss’s Blue Danube Waltz 
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(presumably the Schulz-Evler transcrip- 
tion), and several others. The Bertensson- 
Leyda biography of Rachmaninoff, pub- 
lished in 1956, gives a complete listing 
of all the’ unreleased Rachmaninoff 
masters. H.C.S. 


DEBUSSY: Images pour orchestra 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ataulfo 
Argenta, cond. 
LONDON LL 1735. 12-in. $3.98. 


Superb recording and an interpretation 
notable for its incisive rhythms confer 
special distinction upon this release. 
Gigues and Rondes de printemps come 
out particularly well, but the Ibéria is 
also very good. AF, 


DEBUSSY: Prélude a l'aprés midi d'un 
faune; Two Nocturnes: Nuages; Fétes 

+Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2; 
Pavane pour une infante défunte 


Philharmonia Orchestra, Guido Cantelli, 
cond. 


ANGEL 35524. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.98). 


All four performances are wonderfully 
sensitive and flawlessly recorded. If one 
of the finest conductors of modern 
times, untimely deceased, is to be re- 
membered through his interpretations of 
things that everybody else plays all the 
time, this is a fitting memorial to Guido 


Cantelli. AF. 


DEBUSSY: Quartet for Strings, in G 
minor, Op. 10 
}Lees: Quartet for Strings, No. 1 


Paganini String Quartet. 
Liperty swi 15004. 12-in. $3.98, 


The performance of the Debussy is high- 
ly expert, but the sound is somewhat 
overblown and lacks the silk which this 
music requires. The tuneful, beautifully 
made composition by Benjamin Lees on 
the other side is, if I am not mistaken, 
the only string quartet by a modern 
American composer to be duplicated in 
current record lists. An excellent record- 
ing of it by the Juilliard Quartet is 
available on Columbia. AF. 


DELIBES: Coppélia 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 


Lonpvon LL 1717/18. Two 12-in. $7.96. 


This recording presents another welcome 
example of how much we've been miss- 
ing by contenting ourselves (perforce ) 
with suites. Only within the last few 
years have we been able to hear major 
ballet scores steadily and hear them 
whole, and the experience demonstrates 
that good dance music is in no essen- 
tial different from good music in gen- 
eral. 

Before listening to this magnificent 
recording I was not inclined to put 
Delibes in a class with Tchaikovsky, 
Stravinsky, and Ravel. But Ansermet 
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has made out a very convincing case 
for such a grouping. The familiar parts 
of the score (the “suite”) are done with 
a virtuosity and an élan unmatched in 
any of the twelve rival versions in the 
catalogue. Even the usually insipid 
Valse lente, to me the dullest part of the 
score, is at least sufferable here, especi- 
ally since Ansermet makes some sensi- 
ble excisions upon its second appear- 
ance. (The only other cut, in my opin- 
ion an unreasonable one, is in the Dis- 
corde et la Guerre section of the closing 
divertissement.) The popular Mazurka 
emerges with Chopinesque grace, the 
wonderful four variations and a gallo- 
pade on the distinctly un-Slavic Théme 
slave could not be done with more 
bravura or good humor, and the less 
familiar music is a constant surprise 
and delight. And while the long diver- 
tissement, never before recorded, with 
which the ballet closes may make Cop- 
pélia lopsided as a dramatic structure, 
it certainly enriches it as a musical ex- 
perience. 

Ansermet’s superb orchestra is 
matched by London’s superb _techni- 
cians, and together they produce some 
remarkably brilliant and vibrant sound. 


DJ. 


DUKAS: L’Apprenti sorcier—See Ros- 
sini-Respighi: La Boutique fantasque. 


GRIEG: Holberg Suite, Op. 40—See 
Mozart: Les petits riens, K. Anh. 10. 


GRIEG: Peer Gynt: Suites: No. 1, 
Op. 46; No. 2, Op. 55; Lyric Suite, 
Op. 54 


Eileen Farrell, soprano; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, cond. 
RCA Victor tM 2125. 12-in. $3.98. 


A generous amount of music is got onto 
this disc. Both Peer Gynt suites are 
included and, in addition, the brief but 
dazzling Dance of the Mountain King’s 
Daughter, which Grieg originally in- 
tended to use as the finale of the second 


Culver 
Delibes: London fills out a picture. 


suite but decided to discard—wisely, I 
think, since it is something of an anti- 
climax after Solvejg’s lovely song. This 
latter is sung in its original form by 
Eileen Farrell. One remembers with 
amazement, in listening to this ravish- 
ingly beautiful voice, that America’s 
most accomplished young’ dramatic 
soprano has never sung at the Met- 
ropolitan. The string playing in Ase’s 
Death and Anitra’s Dance (which are 
scored for strings alone) could emanate 
from nowhere else but Boston. 

The four-movement Lyric Suite pro- 
vides a further bonus, especially since 
it gets here its best performance on LP; 
the March of the Dwarfs is perfectly 
turned, and the Nocturne glimmers with 
northern coldness. DJ. 


HAYDN: Quartets for Strings: No. 73 
in C, Op. 74, No. 1; No. 82 in G, Op. 
77, No.1 


juilliard String Quartet. 
RCA Victor LM 2168. 12-in. $3.98. 


This, only the second recording of the 
Op. 74, No. 1, is its initial appearance 
on microgroove. Hearing it you'll prob- 
ably wonder if more of the composer's 
eighty-four quartets aren’t worth redis- 
covery—especially in performances as 
good as this one. 

The Juilliard group have an obvious 
—and in no way common—sense of the 
composer's style, and they play with 
authority and spirit. Add excellent re- 
cording and you get a disc that dom- 
inates its rivals in the Op. 77, No. 1 and 
gives them a standard to reach in the 
Op. 74, No. 1. We can use a really com- 
plete edition of these works, and here 
is a group that could produce it. R.C.M. 


LARSSON: The Disguised God, Op. 24 
(“Lyrical Suite” ) 
+Wirén: Symphony No. 4, Op. 27 


Lars Ekborg, recitationist; Elisabeth 
Soderstrom, soprano; Erik Saedén, bari- 
tone; Martin Lidstams Vocal Ensemble; 
Stockholm Radio Orchestra, Stig Wester- 
berg, cond. (in the Larsson); Stockholm 
Radio Orchestra, Sixten Ehrling, cond. 
(in the Wirén). 

WESTMINSTER XwN 18528. 12-in. $3.98. 


This record should win many new friends 
for two of Sweden’s leading composers, 
Lars-Erik Larsson and Dag Wirén. The 
Larsson : suite bears its subtitle Lyrical 
with good reason, being conservative in 
the extreme and highly melodic. It con- 
tains sections for reciter unaccompa- 
nied, others for chorus with and without 
soprano and baritone soloists, a soprano- 
baritone duet, all using as text a Swed- 
ish poem about gods who enrich our 
lives by their disguised presence on 
earth. The performance matches in ev- 
ery way the beauty of the music. The 
soloists perform with distinction, the 
chorus is solid, and the Stockholm Ra- 
dio Orchestra is a superb-sounding en- 
semble with some first-rate wood-wind 
soloists. 

Though the Wirén symphony is pat- 
terned after classical models, it is thor- 
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contemporary in feeling, with 
two rather dark-hued, dramatic end 
movements surrounding a_ brief, light- 


oughly 


hearted scherzo. All of the symphony’s 


thematic material is based on the in- 
troduction to the first movement. Again, 
the Stockholm musicians are in peak 
form, and Ehrling’s direction brings out 
all the somber Northern coloring in the 
in the score 

Both performances have been adorned 
in cry stal-clear sound, with fine presence 
and definition. Even for the only mildly 
adventurous, this is a disc worth inves- 
tigating. P.A, 


LEES: Quartet for Strings, No. 1—See 
Debussy: Quartet for Strings, in G 
minor, Op. 10. 


LISZT: Spanish Rhapsody; Feux fol- 
lets; Paganini Etudes (6) 


Ruth Slenczynska, piano. 
Decca pi 9949. 12-in. $3.98. 


This is by far Slenczynska’s best record. 
Nothing she previously has done has 
suggested that she was capable of this 
order of virtuosity. She plays the Spanish 
Rhapsody as written, dodging none of 
the difficulties and making no simplifi- 
cations. For the six études that Liszt 
composed after Paganini caprices, she 
uses the 1851 version as the composer 
left it (many pianists use the Busoni 
edition ). The only thing she adds to the 
music are several repeats not marked 
in my edition (Ricordi). Otherwise 
everything is in good order. Slenczyn- 
ska’s playing is neatly finished, rhythmi- 
cally regular and in good taste, with 
the strength to rise to the big moments. 
About the only thing lacking at present 
is a touch of personality: she is too 
regular and straightforward. Where, for 
example, she seemed restless and un- 
certain how to tackle the lyric episodes 
in the Chopin études, released several 
months ago, the new Liszt disc has 
dash, confidence, and a good measure of 
musicality. In addition there is a degree 
of sheer technical brilliance that will 
make some listeners revise their estimate 
of this pianist’s potentialities. H.C.S. 


MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Incidental Music) 


Jennifer Vyvyan, Marion Lowe, sopra- 
nos; Chorus of Royal Opera 
Covent Garden; London Symphony Or- 
chestra, Peter Maag, cond. 

LONDON LL 1707. 12-in. $3.98. 


House, 


In addition to the Overture, there are 
twelve sections to the score that Men- 
delssohn assembled as incidental music 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
entire score can be found in the Old Vic 
recording of the play. But as Nos. 4, 
6, 8, and 10 are instrumental bridges, 
most conductors who present the work 
in concert form offer at most seven or 
eight sections. Maag, in this recording, 
conducts the Overture, Scherzo, Inter- 
mezzo, Nocturne, Wedding March, the 
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third chorus (Ye spotted snakes), the 
Dance of the Clowns, and the Finale. 
Of these eight sections, only two call 
for solo singers and chorus—Ye spotted 
snakes and the Finale. Mendelssohn 
achieved the extraordinary feat of com- 
posing the Overture at the age of six- 


Peter Maag is hearty with Mendelssohn. 


teen; the rest of the score was written, 
on commission, sixteen years later, 

Maag handles the music very well. He 
has a hearty approach rather than the 
self-conscious airy-fairy (as Gilbert says 
in lIolanthe) attitude some conductors 
have when confronted with MND. The 
singing is delicately done, and the two 
sopranos, with their high, clear voices, 
sound enchanting. Even the words of 
the chorus can be understood. This ver- 
sion of the MND incidental music is 
easily as good as any on the market; 
in my opinion it is the best, even if 
Fricsay’s fine Decca version offers one 
section of the score (No. 2) not in the 
present disc. H.C.S. 


MILHAUD: Les Malheurs d’Orphée; Le 
pauvre matelot 


Jacqueline Brumaire, soprano (in both 
works); Bernard Demigny, _ baritone; 
vocal ensemble (in Les Malheurs); Jean 
Giraudeau, tenor; Xavier Depraz, bass- 
baritone; André Vessiéres, bass (in Le 
pauvre matelot); members of Orchestre 
du Théatre National de Opéra, Darius 
Milhaud, cond. 

WESTMINSTER OPW 11031/11030. Two 
12-in. $4.98 each. 


Les Malheurs d’Orphée, composed in 
1924 for the famous private theater of 
the Princesse de Polignac, was the first 
of Milhaud’s numerous chamber operas 
and remains, perhaps, the best of them. 
The libretto, by Armand Lunel, is based 
upon Milhaud’s own conception of Or- 
pheus as a kind of homespun village 
veterinarian who has won the love of 
wild animals through his medicine rather 
than through song. He marries Euryd- 
ice, a gypsy, but is unable to cure an 
illness into which she falls. Her gypsy 


.sisters, like avenging Greek furies, kill 


him in revenge for her death. 


The prime quality of this work—not 
generally characteristic of Milhaud’s op- 
eras—is its lyricism. Orpheus may be a 
physician rather than a poet, but he 
really sings, nevertheless, in the great 
tradition of his mythical role. The vocal 
line floats beautifully and idiomatically; 
Eurydice’s death and the immediately 
subsequent lament of the wild beasts 
are especially affecting, but the whole 
score is a little masterpiece of song. 

Le pauvre matelot, composed two 
years later, is quite different. Jean Coc- 
teau’s book is subtitled “A Lament in 
Three Acts,” but it might better be 
called “Enoch Arden at the Grand 
Guignol.” The sailor returns to his faith- 
ful wife after fifteen years’ absence. To 
test her fidelity, he pretends to be a 
friend of her husband who, he says, is 
alive but destitute. Since the stranger is 
obviously loaded with money and jew- 
els, the wife murders and robs him to 
pay her own debts and those of the 
husband whose return she has been led 
to expect. 

The style here is violently if not 
brutally dramatic. The vocal line under- 
scores Cocteau’s text, and the orchestra 
comments upon it ironically, placing 
great stress on a distorted bar-room at- 
mosphere (much of the action takes 
place in the wife’s waterfront café) 
and on sailor songs; the scene of the 
murder is based entirely on Blow the 
Man Down. No wonder this opera was 
especially successful in the Germany 
of Wozzeck; in his autobiography Mil- 
haud says it ran for three solid years 
in Berlin, and in the Thirties it was 
brought to this country by the German 
group known as the Salzburg Opera 
Guild. 

The performances have the authen- 
ticity that comes from the composer’s 
own direction, and the recordings are 
first class. The balance between the 
voices and the vigorous, open texture 
of the chamber orchestra is altogether 
admirable; one wishes only that the 
singers had occasionally been more se- 
cure in their pitch. Full texts in French 
and English are provided. AF. 


MOZART: Les petits riens, K. Anh. 10 
+Grieg: Holberg Suite, Op. 40 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, Karl Miin- 
chinger, cond. 
LONDON LL 1685. 12-in. $3.98. 


The overture and thirteen short move- 
ments written in Paris for the cele- 
brated ballet master Noverre are bits 
and pieces from Mozart’s French work- 
shop, but like the bagatelles of Beetho- 
ven, they bear the stamp of a master. 
This unpretentious composition is un- 
pretentiously played by Miinchinger. For 
the music of Greig, however, the con- 
ductor shifts to a quite different ap- 
proach, for although the work is sub- 
titled “Suite in Olden Style,” From 
Holberg’s Time is thoroughly romantic 
in spirit and substance. Grieg evidently 
took great pains with this transcription 
(the five pieces constituting the suite 
were originally written for piano); he 
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employs only strings but the instrumen- 
tation is varied and rich. The perform- 
ance is first-rate. As for the recording, 
the violin tone is only slightly unreal. 
N.B. 


MOZART: Quartets for Strings: No. 14, 
in G, K. 387; No. 19, in C, K. 465 


Juilliard String Quartet. 
RCA Victor LM 2167. 12-in. $3.98. 


The Juilliard Quartet has been admired 
since its inception for its exciting and 
understanding performances of contem- 
porary works, but reservations some- 
times have been expressed concerning 
its treatment of the standard classics. 
The present performances show that 
such reservations are no longer justified. 
In addition to the combination of fully 
satisfying individual playing with practi- 
cally perfect ensemble playing, there is 
evident here a kind of repose, a tran- 
quillity, that seems to grow out of a 
deepened insight and is not, as it used 
to seem, merely the throttling down of 
a natural ebullience. I have not heard 
the fugal finale of the G major Quartet 
better played anywhere; and as for the 
rest of these quartets—the first and last 
of the set dedicated to Haydn—only the 
Budapests’ version, it seems to me, is 
superior. N.B. 


MOZART: Symphonie concertante, in 
E flat, for Violin, Viola, and Orchestra, 
K. 364 

+Benjamin: Romantic Fantasy for Vio- 
lin, Viola, and Orchestra 


Jascha Heifetz, violin; William Prim- 
rose, viola; Symphony Orchestra, Izler 
Solomon, cond. 


RCA Victor LM 2149. 12-in. $3.98. 


The Mozart performance is a little cool, 
a little impersonal, but this music is not 
hurt by such an approach, and from 
every other point of view the playing is 
first-class. The tempos are somewhat 
brisker than in the excellent Fuchs ( Dec- 
ca) and Stern-Primrose (Columbia) re- 
cordings; this permits Victor to get the 
whole Symphonie onto one side. The 
new work thus gained is unfortunately 
no boon, consisting as it does of a string 
of beautifully played clichés which would 
have made a fine background to an old 
Joan Crawford movie. N.B. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 35, in D, K. 
385 (“Haffner”) (with Berlioz: Waver- 
ley, Overture, Op. 1; La Damnation 
de Faust: Three excerpts 


Alumni of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation, Leon Barzin, cond. 
CoLuMBIA ML 5176. 12-in. $3.98 


One day about twenty years ago I stood 
before a new display in the window of 
Scribner's bookshop on Fifth Avenue; 
it was a long time before I could tear 
myself away from it. There in the center 
was an open case, covered in blue plush 
and bearing the arms of the King of 
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Bavaria, and inside the case, its first 
page clearly visible to any passer-by, was 
the original manuscript of the Haffner 
Symphony. Near it was a small card 
bearing the price—it was either $10,000 
or $20,000, I forget which. Some time 
later the precious autograph was bought 
by a lady who presented it to the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, which still 
owns it. 

The present recording is in the nature 
of a tribute to that Association, and a 
well-deserved one it is. For more than 
two decades Leon Barzin has been train- 
ing talented young players in orchestral 
routine. Each year Barzin hammers cal- 
low youths into professional performers. 
Each year the graduates go forth to 
places in the various orchestras in the 
land, and the indefatigable Barzin tack- 
les a new batch of recruits. Nowhere 
else, outside of a few of the largest con- 
servatories, can students get the inten- 
sive and thoroughly professional orches- 
tral experience that they get here—and 
it’s all free. 

The quality of the material produced 
by the Association is shown on this disc. 
This get-together group of alumni 
sounds under its old teacher like a ma- 
jor symphony orchestra. Only a very 
occasional roughness betrays the fact 
that these are not players who have 
been performing together for years. The 
Columbia engineers have caught the 
sound with superb clarity and richness. 


N.B. 


RAVEL: Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2; 
Pavane pour une infante défunte—See 
Debussy: Prélude a l'aprés midi d'un 
faune; Two Nocturnes: Nuages; Fétes. 


RAVEL: Tzigane—See Wieniawski: Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra, No. 
2, in D minor, Op. 22. 





Georg Solti sets the Toyshop dancing. 


ROSSINI-RESPIGHI: La Boutique fan- 
tasque 

+Dukas: L’Apprenti sorcier 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, Georg 

Solti, cond. 


LONDON LL 1715. 12-in. $3.98. 


La Boutique fantasque (The Fantastic 








Toyshop) is a Diaghilev ballet with 
choreography by Leonid Massine and a 
score arranged and orchestrated by Res- 
pighi from a number of Rossini piano 
pieces. Of the several available recorded 
versions, this is one of the few that is 
complete. Solti presents a vibrant per- 
formance, probably paced evenly enough 
for dancing, yet certainly sufficiently va- 
ried in style and color to make for inter- 
esting listening. 

The treatment of The Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice is among the most transparent 
I have heard, and coupled with this 
clarity is a fine feeling for the work's 
dramatic and supernatural qualities. 

The Israel Philharmonic, already well 
served by Angel, sounds even more bril- 
liant in this London recording, thanks to 
the excellence of both the playing and 
engineering. P.A. 


SAINT-SAENS: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, No. 3, in B minor, Op. 61; 
Introduction and Rondo capriccioso, 
Op. 28; Havanaise, Op. 83 


Arthur Grumiaux, violin; Orchestre des 
Concerts Lamoureux, Jean Fournet, 
cond. 

Epic tc 3399. 12-in. $3.98. 


Arthur Grumiaux’s beautifully smooth 
tone and self-effacing musical taste, as 
exemplified in every one of his record- 
ings, are decidedly—and refreshingly— 
in contrast to the flashy style adopted 
by so many present-day artists. Further- 
more, he has had the advantages of a 
disc repertoire congenial to his talents 
and of especially appropriate couplings. 

On this disc, for instance, is all the 
important music that Saint-Saéns wrote 
for violin and orchestra, and it has been 
exquisitely interpreted. In the Concerto 
Grumiaux subordinates his flawless tech- 
nique completely and gives his entire 
attention to the matters of tone and in- 
terpretation. This is most apparent in the 
slow movement, where the velvety sounds 
and meticulous phrasing, culminating 
with a perfectly executed set of harmon- 
ics, are a joy to hear. The Havanaise, too, 
is notable for its sweet tone. Even the 
Introduction and Rondo capriccioso be- 
gins very calmly, and yet builds up to a 
thoroughly brilliant climax. Such a cli- 
max, as well as sections of the Havanaise 
and the end movements of the Concerto, 
demands a goodly amount of virtuosity; 
the virtuosity is there in abundance but 
never for its own sake. 

Fournet and the orchestra enhance the 
beauty and poised effectiveness of the 
violinist’s performances, and there is a 
wonderful sheen to the reproduced 
sound. P.A. 


SAINT-SAENS: Introduction and Rondo 
capriccioso, Op. 28—See Wieniawski: 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, No. 
2, in D minor, Op. 22. 


SCHUBERT: Quintet for Piano and 
Strings, in A, Op. 114 (“Trout”) 


Victor Babin, piano; Festival Quartet. 
RCA Victor LM 2147. 12-in. $3.98. 
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This performance has some of the ele- 
ments of a great Trout Quintet—namely, 
violinist Szymon Goldberg and _ violist 
William Primrose. If Victor could have 
matched them with Casals and Serkin, 
there would be music making for you! 
Mr. Sankey might remain as double bass 
player since he has the great requisite 
for that thankless post, discretion. But 
Mr. Babin and Nikolai Graudan, cellist, 
excellent musicians in their way, would 
have to retire. Babin has not successfully 
made the transition from the steely-fin- 
gered partner of Vronsky to the joyous 
and easygoing master of ceremonies 
which his part in the ensemble ought to 
be. Witness his sadly mechanical phras- 
ing of the dotted rhythms in the first 


second subject. Primrose 
and Goldberg, repeating the delicious 
little theme after him, are like two 
kindly masters showing a youngster how 
it ought to have been done. Nonetheless 
Babin never obtrudes unpleasantly, and 
when Schubert calls upon him to do the 
brilliant filigree at which he is best (as 
in the third of the Trout variations) he 
makes one want to stand up and cheer. 
Graudan is a cellist of excellent taste 
but not much temperament. He keeps 
failing to rise to the bait of this pisca- 
tory music, though his part is studded 
with many a tempting bit (Schubert 
wrote the quintet on commission from a 
cellist ). 

An ideal recording of this work does 


movement’s 





A Blend of Ages: Agon and the Canticum 


Igor Stravinsky 


OW that Schoenberg, Webern, and 

Berg are dead, their twelve-tone 
idiom takes its place in the enormous 
omnium-gatherum of learned reference 
on which Stravinsky has been drawing 
for the past thirty years. In both Agon 
Canticum Sacrum, however, 
procedures are  superim- 


and_ the 
twelve-tone 
posed upon much older idioms. Agon is 
twelve-tone plus Arbeau, the Canticum 
Sacrum twelve-tone plus Gabrieli. It is 
as if each work existed on two levels 
of tradition, the one recent, the other 
remote. Thanks in part to the tensions 
and parallels built up by this pro- 
cedure, but thanks primarily to the fact 
that Stravinsky is Stravinsky, both 
compositions are instantly and 
pletely enchanting. 

Agon (the word means “action” ) was 
completed in 1956. Described as a ballet 
for twelve dancers, it is in thirteen 
short movements, many of them subdi- 
vided into still shorter movements; ac- 
cording to Robert Craft’s notes, all are 
“modeled after examples in a French 
dance manual of the mid-seventeenth 
century.” That Stravinsky handles these 


com- 
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rhythms with the utmost brilliance, ef- 
fervescence, and wit scarcely needs to 
be said. Along with this goes an utterly 
magical inventiveness in the matter of 
orchestral color. One gathers from Agon 
that, after fifty years as the world’s most 
resourceful orchestral innovator, Stra- 
vinsky is only beginning to explore the 
subtleties of timbre of which the West- 
ern ensemble is capable. 

The Canticum Sacrum was composed 
in 1955 for St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
Venice. Its text is taken from both 
Old and New Testaments and has to do 
with the preaching of the word of God. 
In characteristic twelve-tone style, its 
final section, wherein the words refer 
to the fact that the gospel has gone 
forth, is a precise retrogession of the 
music heard at the beginning, since the 
work opens with an_ exhortation to 
spread the gospel before every creature. 

Much of the color of the Canticum 
suggests the composers who served St. 
Mark’s at its height; in other words, 
antiphonies of brass and organ are prom- 
inent, and the whole has a_ golden 
resonance like that of the cathedral’s 
famous mosaics. The solo voices are 
handled in priestly, chantlike style; the 
chorus massively, often with intricate 
polyphony. In general the Canticum 
continues in the line of the Symphony 
of Psalms, and one suspects it will be 
as widely admired. 

The recording was made at the con- 
cert given to celebrate Stravinsky’s 
seventy-fifth birthday, at the University 
of California in Los Angeles on June 
17, 1957. It is one of the most com- 
pletely flawless registrations in Colum- 
bia’s catalogue. The performances are, 
of course, beyond criticism. 

ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


STRAVINSKY: Agon; Canticum Sacrum 


Richard Robinson, tenor; Howard Chit- 
jian, baritone; Los Angeles Festival 
Chorus (in Canticum Sacrum); Los An- 
geles Festival Symphony Orchestra, Igor 
Stravinsky, cond. (in both works ). 
CoLuMBIA ML 5215. 12-in. $3.98. 





not exist, however, nor did one exist 
back in the days of 78s. Under the cir- 
cumstances, this is as good a perform- 
ance of the quintet as the catalogue 
offers (its nearest rival: Horszowski and 
the Budapest Quartet). The recorded 
sound is excellent, but the review copy 
contained a good deal of surface noise. 


DJ. 


SCHUMANN: Carnaval, Op. 9—See 
Chopin: Sonata for Piano, in B flat 
minor, Op. 35. 


SCHUMANN: Etudes symphoniques, 
Op. 13; Kreisleriana, Op. 16 


Wilhelm Kempff, piano. 
Decca pi 9948, 12-in. $3.98. 


The relative popularity of these two 
works is echoed in the catalogues: nine 
performances currently (several have 
been discontinued) of the Symphonic 
Etudes; three of Kreisleriana. In the 
concert hall the ratio is slanted even 
more in favor of the former work. 
Kreisleriana is hard to hold together— 
one of Schumann’s most intimate works, 
it does ramble a bit. Kempff does a 
magnificent job holding it together. His 
is a mature, cultivated reading. He does 
not try to overpower the piece, he has a 
wide tonal palette, and he has great 
sympathy for the idiom. The same re- 
marks apply to the Symphonic Etudes 
(where Kempff takes every single repeat 
but the first one in the finale; he does 
not, however, play any of the posthu- 
mous variations). There are poetry and 
suavity to this playing. Anda, in his 
Angel recording of both works, is a little 
more impetuous. On the whole, I prefer 
Kempff. Few of the other Etudes and 
Kreislerianas now available have much 
to recommend except for the Etudes 
of Novaes (Vox), an intensely pianistic 
conception. H.C.S, 


STRAUSS, RICHARD: Sinfonia dom- 
estica, Op. 53 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 

Reiner, cond. 

RCA Victor LM 2103. 12-in. $3.98. 


The perfect Domestic symphony will 
perhaps never be heard. Strauss asks 
impossible things of the orchestra in this 
virtually last of his tone poems, includ- 
ing intricate wood-wind countermelodies 
which are supposed to be heard while 
the eight horns, four trumpets, sixty- 
two strings, etc. are asserting themselves 
at full volume. It is a disturbing experi- 
ence to follow the full score during a 
performance, recorded or live. One sees 
the oboe d’amore or the bass clarinet 
doing all sorts of nice little things on 
the page; that they are also doing them 
viva voce one must take on trust. 
Which is merely an introduction to 
saying that technically Reiner and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra give all 
that one can reasonably ask of them. 
A great deal of detail does emerge and, 
what is more important, there is a 
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DISTINGUISHED NEW RECORD RELEASES: 


RAVEL MA MERE L’OYE; CHABRIER BOURREE FANTASQUE; ROUSSEL 


SUITE IN F; BARRAUD OFFRANDE A UNE OMBRE. DETROIT SYMPHONY, 
PARAY. MGSO145 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E-FLAT (“EROICA"). MINNEAPOLIS 
ORCHESTRA, DORATI. MGSO141 


SCHUBERT FANTASY IN C; SONATA IN A (“DUO”). RAFAEL DRUIAN, VIOLIN; 
JOHN SIMMS, PIANO. MG50120 


IVES THREE PLACES IN NEW ENGLAND; THIRD SYMPHONY. 
EASTMAN-ROCHESTER SYMPHONY, HANSON. MGSO0149 


PROKOFIEV SUITE FROM THE “LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES"; SCYTHIAN SUITE. 
LONDON SYMPHONY, DORATI. MGSO15S7 


SUPPE OVERTURES. LIGHT CAVALRY; JOLLY ROBBERS; POET AND PEASANT: 
PIQUE DAME AND OTHERS. HALLE ORCHESTRA, BARBIROLLI. MGSO160 


BRAHMS VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY HAYDN: HUNGARIAN DANCES. 
LONDON SYMPHONY, DORATI. MGS50O154 


MARCH TIME. EASTMAN SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE, FENNELL. MGS0170 


AND IN THE UNRIVALLED PERFECTION 
OF STEREOPHONIC TAPE: 


MARCH TIME. EASTMAN SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE, FENNELL. MG50170 


WAGNER DAWN AND SIEGFRIED’S RHINE JOURNEY; SIEGFRIED IDYLL. 
DETROIT SYMPHONY, PARAY. MAS 5-20 


RAVEL MA MERE L’OYE; CHABRIER BOURREE FANTASQUE. 
DETROIT SYMPHONY, PARAY. MS 5-22 


CHADWICK SYMPHONIC SKETCHES, EASTMAN-ROCHESTER SYMPHONY, 
HANSON. MDS 5-24 


GRIEG PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR, OP. 16. RICHARD FARRELL, PIANIST. 
HALLE ORCHESTRA, WELDON. MCS 5-27 


FIESTA IN HI-FI. EASTMAN-ROCHESTER SYMPHONY, HANSON. MAS 5-26 
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ensemble that I found 
wanting in the recently issued Decca 
version. And yet, I am _ disappointed. 
The reading is too businesslike, too—as 
it were—contemptuous of sentiment. The 
Wiegenlied ought to sound like a moth- 
ers crooning and the lovely folk song 
which Strauss introduces toward the end 
of the work (page 92 of the miniature 
score) ought to be played just as it is 
marked, ruhig und einfach. These quali- 
ties, peacefulness and 


virtuosity of 


simplicity, are 
what this performance lacks, though the 
big bow-wow portions are done superbly. 

The Clemens Krauss version on Lon- 
don remains my favorite; its recorded 
sound, however, is decidedly inferior to 
the present disc’s. D,J. 


STRAVINSKY: Perséphone 


Claude Nollier, narrator; Nicolai Gedda, 
tenor; Chorale de [Université de Paris; 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris, André Cluytens, 
cond. 

ANGEL 35404. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.98). 


\ few months ago Columbia brought out 
the first recording of this work ever 
made, with Stravinsky himself conduct- 
ing. As usual, comparison between the 


two versions is all to the advantage of 
Stravinsky's own. For one thing, the 
Columbia recording is markedly superior 
to the Angel; Columbia’s sound has a 
dimensionality, depth, and relief, in the 
sculptural sense of that word, which the 
newer issue lacks. Stravinsky's interpre- 
tation, also, is more incisive, dramatic, 
and varied; Cluytens’ performance seems 
respectable enough until you put on the 
old master’s and then it sounds like La 
Damoiselle élue. The soloists are about 
equally good in, both versions, but the 
general superiority of the Columbia 
leaves no room for choice. A.F. 


TARTINI: Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
in G minor (“Devil's Trill”); Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, in G minor 
(“Didone Abbandonnata”); Variations 
on a theme by Corelli 


Erica Morini, violin; 
piano. 


WESTMINSTER XWN 18594. 12-in. $3.98. 


Leon Pommers, 


(1692-1770) 


journeyman s 


wasnt 
work 


when he wrote the pieces recorded here. 


Giuseppe Tartini 
just turning out 


In the first place, he was a most con- 
scientious artist, interested in acoustics, 
bowing, and the finest quality of sound 
production. Secondly, he was a strong 
believer in program music for the violin. 
The Variations on a theme by Corelli 
are really a set of fifty studies in the 
art of bowing, of which only two are 
offered here; the famous Devil's -Trill 
sonata, though reputedly inspired by a 
dream, is intended to develop the left 
hand through the accurate production of 
intricate trills and double-stops. The 
other sonata on this disc is a musical 
interpretation of the 
Dido. 

Erica successful in 
bringing all of Tartini’s technical and 
interpretative aims to fruition. Her per- 


immolation of 


Morini is most 
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Tartini fails to bedevil Erica Morini. 


formances are pure, strong, and affect- 
ingly simple, and she is ably seconded 
by Pommers. The reproduction is clean 
without exaggerations in range. P.A. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Aurora’s Wedding 


Ballets Russes Orchestra, Milan Horvath, 
cond, 
Concert HAti xu 1504. 12-in. $4.98. 


Aurora’s Wedding is a one-act set of bal- 
let divertissements excerpted and_ re- 
vised by Diaghilev and Nijinska, after 
the former’s revival of the full-length 
Sleeping Beauty in the early 1920s 
proved an artistic success but a financial 
failure. It utilizes music from the Pro- 
logue and Act II, but is concerned 
mainly with the famous dances from 
Act III. Several months ago Mercury 
issued a version of the work edited from 
the recording of the complete ballet 
score by Antal Dorati, in which there 
were some departures from the original 
Aurora's Wedding. According to the 
notes in the present album, it is per- 
formed “precisely as it was first pre- 
sented at the Opéra in Paris” by Dia- 
ghilev. This may be true, but I have some 
doubt, for there are several questionable 
cuts. What is there is played with fine 
spirit by Horvath, usually at tempos 
that are a palatable compromise be- 
tween dance and concert speeds. The 
work of the orchestra, while not always 
as polished as it might be, is generally 
clean and acceptable, and has _ been 
transferred to discs with well-balanced, 
unexaggerated sound. P.A. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, in 
F minor, Op. 36 


Orchestre National de la Radiodiffu- 
sion Francaise, Igor Markevitch, cond. 
ANGEL 35446. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.98). 


If this isn’t the top Tchaikovsky Fourth 
on microgroove it comes close. The son- 
ics are superb, except that the timpani 
are unquestionably lumpish in the first 
movement. The orchestra is France’s 
greatest. Listen to the miraculous team- 


work of the third movement, especially 
to the petulant wind octet that begins 
its middle section; or to the détaché 
scales of the entire string body in the 
finale—not a single semiquaver is blurred 
or lost, although the tempo is allegro con 
fuoco and the dynamics are ff. 

The conductor is that roving genius 
Igor Markevitch. May he never settle 
down to one post if his peripatetics 
produce results like this! When you hear 
this recording, you will, I think, be 
struck by Markevitch’s affinities with 
Toscanini. The perfectionist, the archi- 
tect who never loses sight of the whole 
despite his passionate concern for the 
parts, the supreme individualist who yet 
gives the impression that he has sub- 
merged his personality in that of the 
composer—these are some of the charac- 
teristics that the two men share. Marke- 
vitch has not yet recorded an opera, but 
I predict that when he does it will be an 
event. [He will record Glinka’s A Life 
for the Czar this winter—Ed.] DJ. 


TURINA: Canto a Sevilla 


Victoria de los Angeles, soprano; Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, Anatole Fis- 
toulari, cond. 

ANGEL 35440. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.98). 


Certain to rate as one of the best vocal 
releases of the year, the matchless sing- 
ing of Miss de los Angeles is here com- 
bined with her unique capabilities as an 
interpreter of Spanish music and an evoc- 
cative score, recorded in full for the 
first time. Admirers of either the artist, 
the composer, or the idiom will find this 
a major addition to their collections. 


R.C.M. 


WIENIAWSKI: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, No. 2, in D minor, Op. 22 

+Saint-Saéns: Introduction and Rondo 
capriccioso, Op. 28 

tRavel: Tzigane 


Isaac Stern, violin; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy, cond. 
CoLuMBIA ML 5208. 12-in. $3.98. 


From the standpoint of interpretative 
insight and tonal richness, Isaac Stern 
seems to be improving with each new 
recording. His performance of the 
Wieniawski Concerto, a successor to an 
earlier recording he made with the New 
York Philharmonic, is the best yet to 
reach discs. Its chief competitor, the 
Heifetz version on RCA Victor, is out- 
classed on several counts. Not only is 
Stern’s tone meatier and his interpre- 
tation more evenly paced but the orches- 
tral introduction in the first move- 
ment, drastically curtailed in the Heifetz 
recording, is presented complete, and 
Columbia’s sound is more resonant and 
lifelike. 

This disc also includes an often bril- 
liant account of the Saint-Saéns Intro- 
duction and Rondo capriccioso. But 
perhaps its chief feature is the truly 
thrilling performance of the Tzigane, 
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fairly overflowing with violinistic and 
orchestral fire in the best gypsy _tradi- 
tion and with an ending that is a real 
tour de force for both soloist and con- 


ductor. P.A. 


WIREN: Symphony No. 4, Op. 27— 
See Larsson: The Disguised God, 
Op. 24 (“Lyrical Suite’) 


More Briefly Noted 





Beethoven: Fantasy for Piano, Chorus, 
and Orchestra, in C minor, Op. 80; 
Sonata for Piano, No. 8 (Pathétique); 
Trio No. 9, in E flat. Colosseum 
CRLP 255. 

The Fantasia (Richter, piano, with the 
Moscow Radio Chorus and National 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Kurt San- 
derling) and Trio (Emil Gilels, Kogan, 
and Rostropovich) have their points of 
interest, but the quality of sound is 
about that of American recordings in the 
late Thirties. 


Bralims: Sonatas for Violin and Piano: 
No. 1, in G, Op. 78; No. 3, in D 
minor, Op. 109. Angel 35523. 

Edwin Fischer at the piano offers noble 

readings, but Gioconda de Vito’s violin 

playing is deficient in both technique 
and interpretation. 


Chopin: Ballades (4); Impromptus (3); 
Fantasy-Impromptu. Capitol p 8403. 
Agi Jambor here shows neither the tem- 
perament nor the technique for these 
difficult pieces. Natural, unforced piano 
sound is about the only merit of the 

disc. 


Chopin: Sonata for Piano, No. 2, in B 
flat minor, Op. 35; Ballade, No. 1, in 
G minor, Op. 23; Polonaise, No. 6, 
in A flat, Op. 53; Variations on a 
Theme by Hérold, Op. 12. Colosseum 
cRLP 256. 

‘atiana Nicolaieva, a 1947 graduate of 

the Moscow Conservatory, plays the Va- 

riations—giving a very literal rendition 
of one of the composer's weakest works. 

The other pieces are played by Emil 

Gilels, energetically but unimaginatively. 

Sound seems restricted in dynamics. 


Chopin: Trio for Piano and Strings, in G 
minor, Op. 8. Colosseum crip 251. 
This same performance with David 
Oistrakh, violin, Sviatoslav Knushevit- 
sky, cello, and Lev Oborin, piano, was 
brought out over a year ago by West- 
minster in a much better recording. The 
filler pieces differ, but it doesn’t much 
matter; Colosseum’s sound is disastrous. 


Gliére: The Red Poppy: Ballet Suite 
(with  Ippolitov-Ivanov: Caucasian 
Sketches). RCA Victor Lm 2133. 

Scherchen’s reading of the Gliére score 

for Westminster is less obvious and more 

virtuosic than Anatole Fistoulari’s per- 
formance here (with the London Phil- 
harmonic) for RCA Victor. But the 

Ippolitov-Ivanov sketches are masterly, 

even better than the Kletzki and Rod- 

zinski versions, 
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Grieg: Lyric Pieces: Book 5, Op. 54; 
Book 6, Op. 57. M-G-M e 3198. 

The third in a projected complete re- 
cording of Grieg’s keyboard miniatures. 
Menahem Pressler’s playing of Book 6 
is very commendable, but his perform- 
ance of Book 5 is rather mannered. Un- 
less you want this material in its en- 
tirety, the Gieseking samplings on two 
Angel discs are to be preferred. 


Milan: Musica de vihuela de mano (with 
Ortiz: Musica de violones). Archive 
arc 3078. 

A selection of pieces, brought out by 

Luis Milan in 1536, for an instrument 

that seems to have been a cross between 

a guitar and lute. Here six are played 

on the lute by Walter Gerwig, and 

three are sung by tenor Bernhard Mi- 

chaelis, with lute accompaniment. The 

latter probably are the more immedi- 
ately enjoyable. Ortiz’s attractive music 
is performed on the viola da gamba 

(August Wenzinger) and _ harpsichord 

(Eduard Miiller), with the happy in- 

troduction also of the soprano voice of 

Margot Guilleaume. 


Mozart: Symphony No. 25, in G minor, 
K. 183 (with Beethoven: Leonore 
Overture No. 2; Berlioz: Overture to 
Waverley, Op. 1). Liberty swt 15002. 

Nikolai Rabinovitch, conducting the Len- 
ingrad State Philharmonic Orchestra, 
seems to find the early, lusty Berlioz 
work closest to his sympathies. The Mo- 
zart is unimaginative, and the Beetho- 
ven lacks drama. Sound is better than 
one expects from Russian tapes. 


Palestrina: Missa Papae Marcelli; Stabat 
Mater; Improperia. Archive arc 3074. 
The Mass, sung by the Aachener Dom- 
singknaben, is here given a perfunctory 
performance, inferior to that on an Epic 
disc. The Improperia and the Stabat 
Mater (the latter with the Aachener 
Domchor) are much better. Theodor B. 
Rehmann is the conductor. 


Praetorius: Geistliche Tricinien (8) (with 
Rhaw: Weltliche Zweigesange). 
Archive arc 3072. 

The three-part settings of the Protestant 

German composer Michael Praetorius 

(1571-1621) are sung unaccompanied by 

a well-trained children’s choir, conducted 

by Erich Bender. The two-part secular 

songs published and perhaps written by 

Luther’s contemporary George Rhaw are 

accompanied sometimes by viol (Ilse 

Brix-Meinert) and sometimes by re- 

corder (Ferdinand Conrad). Two of the 

songs are for viol and recorder alone. 


Rossini: Overtures: La Scala di seta; La 
Cenerentola; La Gazza ladra; Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia; L’Italiana in Algeri; 
Il Signor Bruschino. Mercury MG 
50139. 

The Minneapolis Symphony is a highly 
efficient orchestra, but Antal Dorati’s ex- 
cessively slow tempos and heavy ac- 
cents, together with the coarse and un- 
blended sonics of the recording, hardly 
make this disc a satisfying contribution 
to Rossiniana. 


Spohr: Octet in E, Op. 32 (with Poot: 
Octet ). London Lx 1610. 

Spohr’s Octet; probably composed about 
1820, is facile and fluent, but not par- 
ticularly memorable. Marcel Poot, pres- 
ent head of the Brussels Conservatoire, 
also is a fine technician but a rather un- 
interesting composer. Excellent perform- 
ances by the Vienna Octet and excep- 
tionally realistic sound. 


Strauss, Johann II: Waltzes. Mercury MG 
50131. 

The subtlety essential to a truly Vien- 
nese concert presentation of this infec- 
tious music is generally lacking from 
Dorati’s interpretation with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. Performances are 
sometimes a bit boisterous, as is the re- 
production. Listen to Ormandy, Paulik, 
and Krauss. 


Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, No. 1, in B flat minor, Op, 23 
(with Brahms: Hungarian Dances: 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 10). Liberty swx 15005. 

Kyla Greenbaum not only seems totally 
inadequate to the virtuoso demands of 
this music but compounds her errors by 
indulging in grotesque mannerisms. The 
orchestral accompaniment by the Sin- 
fonia of London led by Richard Austin 
is inexpert, and the sonics offer no re- 
demption. 


Tchaikovsky: The Nutcracker, Op. 71: 
Suite (with Mendelssohn: Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: Incidental Music). 
Capitol p 8403. 

This record offers only semplings from 

both scores (the complete Mendelssohn 

is available in the Old Vic recording, the 

Tchaikovsky in versions by, Dorati, 

Dobrindt and Rodzinski), but Felix 

Slatkin and the Hollywood Bowl orches- 

tra play with considerable finesse and 

they are brightly recorded. 





RECITALS AND 
MISCELLANY 











BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA: 
certos in Contrast” 


“Con- 


Corelli: Concerto Grosso, in D, Op. 6, 
No. 1. A. Scarlatti: Concerto, in F mi- 
nor. Geminiani: Concerto Grosso, in E 
minor, Op. 3, No. 3 (First Version, 1733; 
Second Version, 1755). 


Boyd Neel Orchestra, Thurston Dart, 
cond, 


O1seau-Lyre ox 50129. 12-in. $4.98. 


These works are designed “to show 
something of the changes in taste that 
shaped, and ultimately destroyed, the 
concerto grosso.” I am not sure this 
aim is fulfilled. Corelli’s composition is 
of course one of those that established . 
the basic structure of the concerto gros- 
so. The Scarlatti represents a different 


Continued on page 66 
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The Big Sound is the Decca New World of Sound! 








“Say, this really is an idea! Famous 
Concert Masters from nearly every 
American orchestra are here, with 
their Stradivari and Guarnieri firm- 
ly in hand. What a massive string 
sound! Astounding and beautiful 
works by Bach and Paganini, David 
Broekman’s direction!” DL 9955 








| CARMEN CAVA1 LARO ‘| 


eee 








“At last . . . just what I've been wait- 
ing for .. . the great follow up to the 
Eddy Duchin Story sound track album! 
All the wonderful songs like ‘Stormy 
Weather’, ‘April in Paris’, ‘Easy to 
Love’. No wonder they call Cavallaro 
the poet of the piano!” DL 8661 








“Wait’ll you hear the wonderful hi- 
fi effects in ‘What The Thunder Said’ 
and the other sparkling original mu- 
sic. In fact, the whole album, ‘Music 
For Barefoot Ballerinas’ really shows 
off your hi-fi system! Larry Elgart di- 
rects. Are you a Barefoot Ballerina? 
I certainly am!” DL 8034* 


‘DECCA 


January 1958 





“MAN, THIS SWINGS... THIS IS THE 
DADDY OF ALL THE BIG BANDS. WHO 
DID IT? THE GREAT SY OLIVER, WITH 
HIS DRIVING “KILLER-DILLER’ AR- 
RANGEMENTS...HERE HE'S RE- 
RECORDED HIS ORIGINAL CHARTS IN 
HI-Fl WITH THE ORIGINAL LUNCE- 
FORD PERSONNEL. GREAT TRIBUTE, 
GREAT LISTENING!” DL 8636 











"Yes, yes, I'ma Brucknerphile! 
Proud of it, too! Won't let any- 
one else in the family play this 
new hi-fi recording of Bruck- 
ner's 4th, the 'Romantic', and 
his 7th. Both original ver- 
sions! Bruckner specialist Eu- 
gen Jochum directs. Peerless 
performances!" DXE-146** 


“My best friend recommended this, 
and how right she was! Rita Streich’s 
lovely voice is just pure silver .. . 
sparkling crystal . . . absolute bliss, all 
rolled into one! Wait till you hear her 
sing the great opera arias by Mozart, 
Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer. You'll say 
she’s wunderbar, too!” DL 9943** 


*Available on Ext. Play 45. 
**Recorded by Deutsche Grammophon. 


RECORDS 


—— m™™ A NEW WORLD OF SOUND® 











Kentner: lyric pianism without bravura. 


type—the orchestral concerto—which 
“vrew up alongside the concerto grosso. 
The two versions of the Geminiani pre- 
interesting differences, but 
these are not so radical as Mr. Dart’s 
notes seem to imply. In 1755 even the 


sent some 


Geminiani 
old-fashioned 
to a progressive composer like Johann 
Stamitz 

But perhaps this point is not as im- 
portant as that all three of these at- 
tractive played with 
a good deal of vitality and with fine 
style. It is not often that one encoun- 
ters both of these qualities in perform- 


pepped-up version of the 


must have seemed very 


compositions are 


ances of baroque orchestral music. Us- 
ing reproductions ot early eighteenth- 
century bows and eschewing the heavy 
vibrato of the romantic style, Mr. Dart’s 
players manage to achieve a bright, sing- 
ing tone that is as beguiling as it is 


rare. N.B. 
JOSEPH EGER: “Around the Horn” 


Mozart: Concerto for Horn, No. 3, in E 
flat, K. 447. Haydn: Trio in E flat. Ros- 
sini: Prelude, Theme, and Variations. 
Schubert: Serenade (trans. Eger); Die 
Forelle. Barték: For Children, Nos. 17, 
33 (trans. Eger). Bernstein: Elegy for 
Mippy 1. Gershwin: Prelude No. 2 
(trans. Hunkins). Guion: The Harmoni- 
ca Player (trans. Eger-Rosenthal ). 


Joseph Eger, commentator, French horn; 
Che Eger Players; RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Joseph Rosenstock, cond. 

RCA Vicror LM 2146. 12-in. $3.98. 


If the death of Dennis Brain left one 
wondering who might replace him as 
the leading virtuoso of the French horn, 
American who seems 
qualified to bid for that place. This rec- 
ord is an interesting, if musically uneven, 
demonstration of what a skilled player 
can do with the instrument, particularly 
in a solo role. 

Gershwin’s piano prelude is typical of 
the arrangements in being most effective 
only when it suggests the timbres of the 
original form, but when Eger is playing 
music written specifically for the horn 
he has greater success. The Rossini, here 


here is a young 
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recorded for the first time, is a wonder- 
fully amusing virtuoso piece, well worth 
the price of the collection. Whether the 
Eger or Brain version of the Mozart 
is the best is a question I'll let others 
debate. This is at the very least a fine 
account of the score, agreeably recorded. 

Eger’s band of commentary is a wel- 
come footnote, with some well-selected 
illustrations of the horn’s historical ante- 
cedents and various composers’ use of 
the modern instrument. R.C.M. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY CHOIR: Spir- 
ituals 


Howard University Choir, Warner Law- 
son, cond, 
RCA Victor LM 2126. 12-in. $3.98. 


The Howard University Choir sings 
eighteen popular spirituals in the con- 
ventionally harmonized settings — that 
have won this folk art a place in the 
concert hall. These arrangements have 
sacrificed some of the primitive vigor and 
color of the originals, but having said 
this, one need make no further reserva- 
tions. In matters of tone, balance, nu- 
ance, and precision, the Howard group 
is the peer of any American college 
choir, and the special vibrant timbre of 
some of the solo voices gives it addition- 
al distinction. Like the best Negro art- 
ists, the chorus sings with an innate dig- 
nity that embraces vitality and_ total 
conviction. Nathaniel Dett’s familiar ar- 
rangement of Listen to the Lambs shows 
off the choir at its best; it ends with an 
ethereally soft tone little short of mirac- 
ulous. R.E. 


LOUIS 
Recital 


KENTNER: Chopin-Liszt 


Chopin: Impromptu No. 1, in A flat, 
Op. 29; Fantasy-Impromptu, in C sharp 
minor, Op. 66; Nocturne, in D flat, 
Op. 27, No. 2 Liszt: Sonetti del Petrarca 
47, 104, and 123 (Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of 
Années de Peélerinage, Deuxiéme Année). 
Gounod-Liszt: Walse de lopéra “Faust.” 


Louis Kentner, piano. 
Capirot Pp 8400. 12-in. $3.98. 

Very satisfactory, all around. Everything 
on this disc is the product of a mature, 
experienced pianist and a fine techni- 
cian. On the whole this is not bravura 
Liszt, despite the fact that Kentner 
handles the technique without any ap- 
parent difficulty. Rather it is always 
lyric and stylish-even the dated Faust 
Waltz, with all its pyrotechnics. There 
are no eccentricities to the playing, al- 
though Kentner’s rubato in the three 
Chopin pieces might raise a few eye- 
brows. It is not a rubato that I find 
entirely convincing; but Kentner han- 
dles it with good taste and it must be 
accepted on his terms. In the Sonetto 
104 he rises to a fine peak of passion. 
This is perhaps the finest thing on a 
disc that contains many fine things. 


H.C.S. 


NATHAN MILSTEIN: “Vignettes” 
Wieniawski: Polonaise Brilliant, in D, 


Op. 4; Scherzo-Tarantelle, Op. 16. Falla: 
Asturiana; Jota (trans.  Kochanski). 
Ravel: Berceuse sur le nom de Gabriel 
Fauré. Sarasate: Romanza  Andaluza.. 
Schumann: Traumerei, Op. 15, No. 7- 
Bach: Air (trans. Wilhelmj). Novacek: 
Perpetuum Mobile, Tchaikovsky: Mélo- 
die, Op. 42, No. 3. Debussy: La fille aux 
cheveux de lin (trans. Hartmann). 


Nathan Milstein, violin; Leon Pommers, 
piano. 
Capito. Pp 8396. 12-in. $4.98. 


It is doubtful if any of the performances 
on numerous other “encore” discs will 
match, let alone surpass, these for 
warmth or perfection. Milstein is partic- 
ularly at home in the more brilliant 
showpieces, most notably the two by 
Wieniawski, but he also can evoke a 
spirit of lyricism and purity in such 
gems as the Ravel and Debussy. He is 
very close to the microphone at all 
times, yet this intimacy only serves to 
enhance the quality of these miniatures 
without ever revealing a flawed or 
scratchy tone. A fine balance is also 
maintained between the violin and Pom- 
mers’ carefully wrought piano accom- 
paniments. P.A. 


PIERRE MONTEUX: “Music of France” 


Milhaud: Symphonic Suite No. 2, Op. 
57 (“Protée). Debussy: Sarabande 
(trans. Ravel). Berlioz: La Damnation 
de Faust, Op. 24: Marche Hongroise 
(“Rakéczy”). D’Indy: Fervaal, Op. 40: 
Introduction to Act I; Istar, Op. 42: 
Symphonic Variations. 


San Francisco Symphony ' Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux, cond. 


RCA CAMDEN CAL 385, 12-in. $1.98. 


Though he is now one of our “grand 
old men” of the baton, Pierre Monteux 
always has retained young musical ideas 
—a fact evident from the catholicity 
and chronological range of the French 
music on this record, all of it dubbed 
from 78-rpm discs made with the San 
Francisco Symphony about a decade ago. 
There is much vitality in these per- 
formances, especially in the rousing 
Rakéczy March and in Milhaud’s Sec- 
ond Symphonic Suite. Even the sound is 
well above par for recordings of this 
vintage; only the imaginative variations- 
in-reverse of Istar are strongly veiled in 
the higher frequencies (which is more 
than Istar was when she entered the 
underworld ). Still, this is a fine sampling 
of Pierre Monteux’s artistry in interpret- 
ing the music of his native land, and at 
$1.98 is another of Camden’s outstand- 
ing bargains. Ph. 


NADEZHDA OBOUKHOVA: “Obouk- 
hova in Song”; “Oboukhova Sings” 


Nadezhda Oboukhova, 
Matvei Sakharov, piano. 
WESTMINSTER XWN 18509/10. Two 12- 
in. $3.98 each. 


meZzZo-soprano; 
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OM BOURBON STREET with THE. 


r pheno omenal DUKES oF 
DI 


& STUDY IN WOH FIDELITY SOUND 
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So ieee cin einldc ve 0s ec 
Memories of Bourbon Street! All time 


requests of the Patrons of The FAMOUS 
DOOR. Real Dixie! Volume 4 AFLP 1860 


Avero remaLsTy 
MINSTREL TIME WITH THE . we. sam ae 


ponnere OKES OF 
f ] 
DIXIELAND (== 


& STUDY IN HIGH FIDELITY SOUND 


YOU HAVE TO HEAR IT TO SELIevE rT! 


Original Minstrel Time! Banjo, trom- 
bones, trumpets and Um-pah-pah! Foot- 
tapping music! Volume 5. AFLP 1861 


4 Study om Mie FIOLLITY somag 


A documentary of the priceless sounds 
of a vanishing era captured in dazzling 
Hi-Fi. AFLP 1843 


the highest standard in high fidelity recordings... 


AUDIO FIDELITY RECORDS 


Whether you're a musical connoisseur, 
AUDIO FIDELITY Records brings you unsurpassed 
with startling clarity, purest definition, 


elelare, 


hi-fi expert or just plain 


enjoy < 


eloleloRaalth ile 


reproduction — 
widest dynamic and maximum frequency range 


Here are some of the most earth-shaking sounds and musical effects 


ever recoided . 


aenedle fine peer of the flamen- 
co guitar coupled with exciting, au- 
thentic gypsy dancing. AFLP 1848 


Mohammed El-Bakkar, his Oriental En- 
semble and another album of exciting 
Music of Middle East. Vol. 2. AFLP 1834 


AUDIO FIDELITY, 


January 1958 


. and the Fi is fantastically high! 


Scintillating Latin Tempos for your sun- 
filled days ... your moonbeam nights. 
Pedro Garcia. AFLP 1841 


A potpourri of Latin ieee for im 
ing, for romancing under star-studded 
tropical nights. Pedro Garcia. AFLP 1842 
770 


a ea | 


Pressed on Pure Virgin Vinyl 


$5.95 each 12 inch LP 


Eight year old Linda Berry, at her Player 
Piano and old time honky-tonk piano- 
roll favorites. AFLP 1846 


Oscar Brand, a real hot banjo, by Dave 
Sear, and a complete new album! Best 
Bawdy Songs yet! Volume 4. AFLP 1847 
York 


AWG .; New 





Who is Oboukhova? what is she? That 
Westminster thus commends her? These, 
I confess, were my first questions on 
viewing these two LPs, and I was 
obliged to hang my head in shame when 
{ read on the sleeve that she is 
considered both by critics and the pub- 
lic as the outstanding representative of 
the Russian vocal school.” Actually this 
says less for the quality of Madame 
Oboukhova’s singing than it does for 
the lack of it in her rivals. Hers is by 
no means a great voice, although it is a 
rather intimidatingly big one. The vocal 
production is thick and uneven, the 
phrasing is breathless and inept, and 
there is a disagreeable, nasal shrillness in 
the upper range of the voice. Granted 
that as one goes on listening there 
emerges a kind of massive, unimagina- 
tive integrity, the voice still lacks sub- 
tlety of approach and variety of color. 

If you are inclined to sample one of 
these discs I would recommend the sec- 
ond (xwn 18510), which contains by 
far the more interesting music. It offers 
seven Tchaikovsky songs, all lovely 
things, as is the single selection from 
Dargomijsky; the three by Glinka, how- 
ever, are simple, folkish, and dull. The 
music of the other album, by submerged 
nineteenth-century Russian composers, 
is uncompromisingly two-dimensional. 
Twelve of the thirteen songs are in 
minor keys, and all except the one with 
the endearing title of “Up and down 
the street the snow storm blows” are 
lugubrious. 

The recorded sound is sumptuous if 
one compares it with the only other 
available samples of this lady’s art, two 
hideously engineered Colosseum discs en- 
titled “Tchaikovsky Romances.” No 
texts included. J. 


PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA: Recital 


Anonymous: Chansons (9) from the 
Notebooks of Margaret of Austria. Tiel- 
man Susato: Danserye (16). 


Pro Musica Antiqua, Safford Cape, dir. 
ARCHIVE ARC 3071. 12-in. $5.98. 


Margaret of Austria, governor of the 
Netherlands in the first decades of the 
sixteenth century, was very fond of 
music. The present chansons were chosen 
from two manuscript collections made 
for her. They are mostly for three or 
four voices; some are sung and the 
others are performed by instruments. 
All are love songs, and most of them 
are mournful. I was especially struck 
by the lovely Pourquoy non, written 
by Pierre de la Rue, one of Margaret’s 
favorite composers, and the poetic 
Anima mea, whose text is from the 
Song of Solomon and whose composer 
is unknown. The Pro Musica singers 
have some moments of uncertain in- 
tonation, as in the anonymous Il me 
fait mal, but otherwise are their usual 
capable selves. 

The dances on the other side are 
from a collection published by Susato 
at Antwerp in 1551. This is a pleasing 
and lively group of pieces, performed 
on the kind of instruments that might 
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have played them originally. They 
ought to be especially interesting to 
ballet people, or anyone else looking 
for authentic Renaissance dance music. 


N.B. 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF: “More 


Songs You Love” 


Gruber: Stille Nacht. Brahms: Sand- 
mannchen. Gluck: In einem kiihlen 
Grunde. Franck: Panis Angelicus. Hum- 
perdinck: Weihnachten. Traditional: O 
Come, All Ye Faithful; O du frohliche; 
The First Nowell; In dulci jubilo; Vom 
Himmel hoch; I Saw Three Ships; Maria 
auf dem Berge; Ein frohlicher Gesang. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano; orches- 
tra, chorus, and organ; Charles Macker- 
ras, cond. 


ANGEL 35530. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.98). 


This is essentially a Christmas album, 
nine of the thirteen songs celebrating the 
Nativity, Angel has made a handsome 
musical package out of these traditional 
songs, hymns, and carols by surrounding 
Miss Schwarzkopf’s exquisite vocalism 
with choral and instrumental ensembles 
in arrangements by Charles Mackerras 
that are at once fresh and sophisticated. 
One or two of the arrangements border 
on the ornate, but they stay at a consid- 
erable distance from the Hollywood- 
baroque treatment. 

Only one of the songs has not been 
transformed by Mr. Mackerras: Stille 
Nacht, which is sung in its original form 
(according to the record liner) “for two 
solo voices with choir andthe accom- 
paniment of one guitar.” The melody 
differs slightly from the common version. 
Miss Schwarzkopf sings both parts of the 
duet with intimate simplicity. Elsewhere, 
she ranges from moods of exaltation 
(Ein frohlicher Gesang) to tenderness 
(Maria auf dem Berge) to tremulous 
excitement (I Saw Three Ships—sung at 
a breathtaking pace). Very occasionally 
her vocalism becomes refined almost to 
the point of preciosity, but never quite. 


R.E. 


SOVIET ARMY CHORUS AND BAND: 
“A Program of Favorites” 


Glinka: Polka. Rubinstein: Curling 
Waves. Koval: Emelian Pugachov: Free 
Will. Popular songs: A Toast to Friends; 
Sing, Little Nightingale; Wait for Your 
Soldier; To an Army Man. Folk songs: 
The Cliff on the Volga; A_ Soldier's 
Farewell; My Prayer; Dubinushka; The 
Little Bell; From beyond the Island. 


Soviet Army Chorus and Band, Boris 
Alexandrov, cond. 
Monrror MP 520. 12-in. $4.98. 


The four so-called “popular” songs here 
are closer to Viennese operetta than to 
our own current hit tunes, but they are 
quite delightful and are’ sung by the 
hundred-strong chorus with a relish, dis- 
cipline, and skill that make it kin to the 
best male counterparts in the West. And 
until the group gets to a couple of the 
six folk songs, they avoid the circusy 


elements of the Don Cossack ensembles. 
The presence of balalaikas and accor- 
dions in the band gives the accompani- 
ments added color and charm. Of the 
“classical” songs, the delicious Glinka 
Polka is in as “popular” a vein as could 
be wished; the excerpt from Koval’s 
Emelian Pugachov suggests that this is 
a better work than some other contem- 
porary Russian operas that have been 
recorded; and Anton Rubinstein’s Curl- 
ing Waves from the Persian Songs cycle 
is surprisingly beautiful in its oriental- 
isms. It is sung with great sensitivity by 
Artur Eisner, bass, the best of the many 
fine soloists. Two Czech folk songs are 
sung in the original language. The sound 
is a little muffled but not really unsatis- 
factory. R.E. 


More Briefly Noted 





Ballet Music: “Enter the Ballet.” RCA 
Victor LM 2141, 
Indifferent performances of ballet music 
by Gluck, Verdi, Saint-Saéns, Tchaikov- 
sky, Gounod, and Ponchielli played! by 
half a dozen different orchestras record- 
ed at different times and under differ- 
ent conditions. Thé low point is reached 
with the longest s¢lection, Fiedler’s Bos- 
ton Pops playing ~ Faust ballet music. 
An inexcusable record at this late date. 


Frank Boggs: “The Splendor of Sacred 
Song.” Word w 7001. 

The singing of Frank Boggs, bass, is ton- 
ally handsome and virile; but the ar- 
rangements of these gospel hymns and 
other familiar religious songs in suavely 
sweet orchestration @ la Mantovani 
probably will make the disc of limited 
appeal. 


Alfred Deller: Shakespeare Songs and 
Lute Solos. Angel 45016. 

It is interesting to have the settings of 
Shakespeare texts together on one disc, 
but this is a pleasant collection of Eliz- 
abethan airs and lute piece per se. Al- 
fred Deller’s countertenor and Desmond 
Dupré’s lute playing. 


Bronislaw Gimpel: “Imperial Kreisler.” 
Vox vx 25150. 
Original Kreisler compositions and tran- 
scriptions for the violin played with 
discreet orchestral accompaniments from 
the Pro Musica Orchestra (Stuttgart) 
led by Curt Cremer. Gimpel gives a fine 
account of the music, but Rafael Druian 
displays greater breadth and elegance on 
a Mercury disc. 


Guiomar Novaes: “This Is Novaes.” Vox 
SNP l. 
A “Voxample,” being a selection from 
Novaes’ previous recordings of Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Mozart, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Bach, Debussy, and Grieg. Ex- 
traordinary piano technique, coupled 
with singing tone and very fine coloristic 
abilities. 


Continued on page 70 
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You're looking at an ant’s-eye view of a diamond . An artist of the first rank has given an exceptional 
needle in a record groove. It’s magnified 250 times performance. 

to illustrate the enormous margin for error in the 2. This performance has been flawlessly recorded by 
playback of an ordinary recording. Capitol’s creative staff and sound engineers. 

But the symbol next to it is never put on ordinary . It has been judged by the record-rating “Jury’’ as 
recordings. It reads “Full Dimensional Sound’”’ and being worthy of the “FDS” seal—denoting the 
when you see it on the upper right hand corner of a highest fidelity known to the recorder’s art. 
Capitol album you know— No other symbol promises so much. And delivers it. 


Incomparable High Fidelity—Full Dimensional Sound Albums 


CLASSICS 
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at 

last... 

Clean 

record = g 
grooves. / 
no static! 


RECORD 
CLEANING KIT 


The only record cleaning kit 
engineered to clean record 
grooves! Contains the first 
functionally-designed groove- 
cleaning applicator and a 
recognized anti-static detergent. 
A few drops of Lektrostat and a 
few strokes of the special 
groove-cleaning applicator 
eliminates static . . . thoroughly 
cleans not only the surface but 
the grooves. Sold through 
dealers in New York area. 


$2 for complete kit 


anti-static 
detergent 


groove-cleaning plastic 
applicator pouch 


must be satisfied or MONEY BACK! 


¢ chemical 
ar | corp. 
consumer products division 


845 Edgewater Rd., New York 59 


world’s foremost chemical anti-static 
research organization. 
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| Obernkirchen Children’s Choir: The 
Happy Wanderer and Other Songs. An- 
gel 65308. 
A reissue of songs originally released on 
two 10-inch discs. Dylan Thomas called 
this group “angels in pigtails,” and their 
performances (in German) of these six- 
teen pieces, many of them folk songs, 
are indeed charming and heart-warming. 


Roger Voisin: Music for Trumpet and 
Orchestra. Unicorn uNLP 1054. 

Competent trumpet playing, by Roger 
Voisin and Armando Chitalla with the 
Unicorn Concert Orchestra under Harry 
Ellis Dickson, of two jolly Haydn and 
Vivaldi concertos full of the bounce of 
true trumpet music. Also included are 
five works attributed to Purcell, only 
one actually written for trumpet. Fine 
engineering by Peter Bartdék. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


MIGUEL 
Quixote 


DE CERVANTES: Don 


Selections from Don Quixote, translated 
and read by Walter Starkie. 
Mentor 12-al, 12-in. $5.95. 


It is startling to realize that only the 
Bible has been translated into more lan- 
guages than Don Quixote, Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra’s magnificent proto- 
type of the modern novel. But the lin- 
guistic forays of the Knight of the 
Mournful Countenance have been as 
ill-starred as his career of Knight-er- 
rantry. Behind the dreary succession of 
inept versions of Don Quixote, partic- 
ularly in English, lies a shabby history 
of traduction rather than translation. The 
sad result has been that the great Span- 
ish masterpiece is more discussed than 
read—and not even very widely dis- 
cussed, 

The first step toward reversing this 
unhappy situation came in 1949 with 
the publication of Samuel Putnam’s bril- 
liant two-volume translation: it will long 
remain the achievement against which 
all subsequent attempts must be meas- 
ured, The second step may well be 
Professor Walter Starkie’s translation and 
abridgment, available as a Mentor Book 
for only fifty cents. A Spanish scholar 
of note, Starkie was Director of the 
British Institute in Madrid for fifteen 
years. His version of Don Quixote fares 
remarkably well in the inevitable com- 
parison with Putnam. It strikes me as 
being somewhat more colloquial and cer- 
tainly no less clear than its great prede- 
which, along with its 
abridged form, should enhance its pop- 
ular-appeal. 

As a supplement to the printed word, 
Mentor has released a .well-engineered 
recording of Starkie reading from his 
own translation. The translator has 
adroitly shaped a kind of oral précis of 
the novel; he has, in fact, compressed a 
surprising measure of Don Quixote’s 
poignance and profundity, satire and 
slapstick, into this single disc. As a nar- 


cessor—factors 


rator, Starkie lacks the sheen of the pro- 
fessional, but his reading is vigorous, 
colorful, and alive to dramatic implica- 
tions. The Irish brogue he employs in 
portraying Sancho Panza and_ other 
rustics may or may not irritate. It is not 
without precedent; just last year the 
BBC televised a Garcia Lorca play in 

an Irish setting and with Irish dialect. 
Admirers of Cervantes’ classic and 
those who seek an expert guided tour 
to its greatness will do well to investi- 

gate Starkie’s significant contribution. 
JouN SuTTON 


SAN FRANCISCO POETS 


Selections from the verse of Br. Antoni- 
nus, O.P., James Broughton, Robert 
Duncan, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Allen 
Ginsberg, Michael McClure, Josephine 
Miles, Kenneth Rexroth, Jack Spicer, 
and Philip Whalen; read by the writers. 
EVERGREEN EVR 1. 12-in. $5.95. 


According to the jacket notes, the “San 
Francisco Poets are a young group in the 
process of creating a new American cul- 
ture.” In point of fact, Kenneth Rexroth 
and Josephine Miles have been contrib- 
uting to American culture for some time; 
and what is newly creative in the work 
of the other poets represented may be a 
bit difficult to discern. That all that is 
said has been said before at least as far 
back as Baudelaire, that experimenta- 
tion with new forms and techniques has 
been part of the poetic process at least 
since the Imagists, is not in itself im- 
portant; but perhaps it should be men- 
tioned in view of the fanfare in the pub- 
lic presses extending even unto Life 
Magazine and heralding a poetic revolu- 
tion of major proportions. 

The poets heard here have the virtue 
of not being particularly suggestive of 
each other; but with the exception of the 
devotional verse of Brother Antoninus 
(The South Coast and Out of. the Ash, 
which not ununderstandably bring Hop- 
kins to mind), the common. mood _ is 
that of men “listening to the crack of 
doom on the hydrogen jukebox.” The 
positive note is a vague © salvation 
through love (interestingly enough, sev- 
eral of these poets capitalize the term, 
as an abstraction). The general motif 
is pretty much summed up in James 
Broughton’s Please Do Not Feed the 
Senators: “ . things are looking up 
(without much hope ).” 

In Allen Ginsberg’s Howl, to Part I 
of which half the overside of the record 
is given, the confession of faith is even 
less affirmative. On publication Howl 
achieved a ‘certain notoriety for its alleged 
obscenity, which brought charges—since 
dismissed—against a San Francisco book- 
seller. Part I, at least, is not obscene. It’s 
not very interesting either, being in form 
an old-fashioned Whitmanesque catalogue 
and in substance versified Henry Miller. 
Apparently it was recorded at a “poetry 
reading,” during which Ginsberg interpo- 
lated comments and the audience par- 
ticipated with applause and _ laughter. 
The reasons for the latter are sometimes 
obscure; and the general effect is of a 
coterielike intimacy hardly conducive to 
cleansing the poetic air of “the sterility 
of American academicians.” 
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from which the 
depart, are in- 


J.G. 


Texts of the poems, 
poet-readers frequently 
cluded. 


THE LIVING TALMUD 

Selections in Hebrew and in English, 
read by the translator, Judah Goldin. 
MENTOR 12-a2. 12-in. $5.95. 


Here Professor Goldin endeavors to pre- 
sent to the public a glimpse into the 
labyrinthine mass of Jewish writings 
known as the Talmud. These writings 
are the uncanonical (or non-Biblical) 
Hebrew literature written by learned 
and devout rabbis of a period ranging 
from about 200 B.C. until the 
A.D. Perhaps we could 
as the Jewish 

Christians call the 
notable treatise 


year 
them 
what 


describe 
counterpart of 
Church Fathers. One 
found among these writ- 
ings is the Pirke Abot, or Wisdom of the 
Fathers, in which there 
discussion as to the 


is considerable 
exact meaning of 
passages in the Old Testament. 
Each rabbi lists the opinions of 
who preceded him and 
his own opinion, thus adding to 
the next generation would 
learn. It actually is not 
divinity-school 
cism, at 


many 
those 
with 
what 
have to 
very unlike a 
course in Biblical criti- 
least as far as procedure is 
concerned. Much of it is historically 
important; of it is interesting; and 
if a good deal is dull, so also are reams 
of what is found in the Church Fathers 
and other polemical literature. 

But Professor Goldin is quite 
ously thrilled with his subject 
the first requisite 
voice is academic 


conc ludes 


some 


obvi- 
certainly 
of good teaching. His 
rather than dramatic, 
but he has an intangible quality of 
seeking attention, not just smugly as- 
suming it. He performs the remarkable 
feat of making Talmudic writing easy to 
listen to; at least I found it 
easier to listen to the record 
read the same material in book form. 

In Part II, on the 
Professor 


much 


second side 
Goldin gives a reading 
from the Pirke Abot in the original 
Mishnaic Hebrew and delivers an inter- 
esting account of its language, which 
considerably differs from Biblical 
brew. In the course of centuries the 
barriers between Jew and Gentile in 
many broke down, and, as an 
inevitable result, many Greek and Latin 
words crept into the Hebrew of the 
Mishna. Just to add difficulty to diffi- 
culty the language also had undergone a 
change in pronunciation in the process. 
This record will be of interest to de- 
vout Jews, especially to rabbis and oth- 
ers who enjoy the higher learning of their 
religious tradition. To extent it 
also should interest any 
gion, whose number is 

rapidly these days. 
WacterR B, Wricut, 


rece rd, 


old 


ways 


some 


S.T.B. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 
THE LETTERS OF HELOISE 
ABELARD 


AND 


Readings by Claire Bloom and Claude 
Rains, with Nancy Wickwire. 


CaAEDMON Tc 1085. 12-in. $5.95. 
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ff If presents... 


12 new major recordings. 


ANSER MET 


Delibes: Coppelia — complete bal- 
let. L’'Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande—Ansermet. 

LL 1717/8 $7.9 


Debussy: Images (Gigues; Ibéria; 
Rondes de Printemps). L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande—Argenta. 

LL 1735 $3.98 


Falla i 
NIGHTS IN THE 
GARDENS 
OF SPAIN 


Rodrigo 
CONCERTO 
FOR GUITAR 
AND ORCHESTRA 


Ataulfo Argenta 
conductor 


Rodrigo: Guitar Concerto (Concierto 
de Aranjuez). Falla: Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain. LL 1738 $3.98 


Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 5 
in € Flat Major 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5— 
“Emperor.” LL 1757 


ONDON 


RECORDS 


$3.98 


Rossini-Respighi: La Boutique 
Fantasque—complete ballet. Dukas: 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice. The 
Israel Philharmonic Orch.—Solti. 
LL 1715 $3.98 


aN 
DVORAK sw 
Serenade for Strépgs ix E Major 
(Opus 22) r 


Dvorak, Serenade in E for Strings. 
Israel Phil.—Kubelik. 
LL 1720 $3.98 


JOSEPH KRIPS 
THE LONDON SY 


‘A= 


Schumann: Symphony No. 1 (Spring) 
& Symphony No. 4. LL 1736 $3.98 


nducting 
MPHONY ORCHESTRA 


RIMSKY KORSAKOV a 
Chrestmas Eve (Suite) 

Sado (Musica! Prctore; 
Flight of the Bumnie Bee 


(from Tzar Sultan! 
Sabeushaa 


: ff 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Christmas Eve; 
Sadko; Flight of the Bumble Bee; 
Dubinushka. LL 1733 $3.98 


o 


. for your musical interest 


Mozart: Les Petits Riens — Ballet. 
Grieg: Holberg Suite. Stuttgart 
Chamber Orch.—Miinchinger. 

LL 1685 $3.98 


RAPHAFL KUBELIK conducting 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONE 


Brahms: 
ajor. 
Kubelik 


Symphony No. 2 in D 
The Vienna Phil. Orch. — 
LL 1699 $3.98 


VARIATIONS 
ON 


A 
THEME OF 
HAYD) 


Three favorite Brahms orchestral 
pieces. Vienna Phil. Orch — 
Knappertsbusch LL 1752 $3.98 


PETER MAAG Conducting 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mendelssohn: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream—Incidental Music. Vyvyan, 
Lowe, Chorus — London Symphony 
Orch.—Maag. LL 1707 $3.98 


$39 WEST 25TH STREET. 
NEW YORK 1. 


N.Y. 
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new releases 
FROM 


ete el .< 


VOICES 
OF THE SKY 


1075 $4.98 


Now, from the creator of 
RAIL DYNAMICS. the 
na nal and most imitated 
release of the LP age, comes 
an ear-shatering, climactic 
and son pee eeeiet com- 

<a OICES OF 


 # Pon a 
fiche Road Theat DC 
and Viscount iache-shee 
airliners above the 
Caribbean. F-86 jets. re- 
corded on the scene at close 
warters in Suffolk Air Force 
Ser slacheting an aut 
tic, real-life ‘scramble’! 


‘VEE RING 
OF OBGA NX 


The iecomparsiis N.Y. 
Paramount Jurlitzer, ac- 
knowledged by experts to 
be the most magnificent, 
most versatile theater inscal- 
pone in the world, re- 
in vivid variety on 
Cook widerange equipment. 
Program 2: —— to the 
halcyon days when 
instrument was new, al 
tures the sweet, care 
ageageer fare 1920 
and 1930's. 


At dealer, or coupon below. 


COOK Labs, 101 Second St., Stamford, Conn 


Dear Emory: Please send me the disks checked 
below, and also put me on your mailing list. 


(0 VOICES OF THE SKY () KING OF ORGANS 
(0 tenclose $... CO Bill me later. 





Street. 





City 





State. 
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Name | 
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| 
| 
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Behind the juxtaposition on a_ single 
disc of these two quite unlike works— 
one conceived here as an ancient Ori- 
ental epithalamium of an extremely sen- 
suous, and sensual, kind; the other the 
self-conscious letters of two intensely 
intellectual, and ill-fated, lovers of the 
twelfth century—seems to be the edi- 
tors’ conviction that only such relatively 
spontaneous forms permit the full com- 
munication of erotic emotion. It might be 
tactless to suggest that from Sappho to 
Shakespeare, not to speak of modern 
writers, the “deep currents of passion” 
also seem to have run; and perhaps it is 
unimportant. 

In the excerpts from the Song of Songs 
(also available, read in both Hebrew 
and English, on an Expériences Ano- 
nymes recording) Claire Bloom makes a 
nice Shulamite maiden (if sometimes a 
bit baffled and bewildered, which a 
country girl at such a mighty potentate’s 
court very well might have been), and 
Claude Rains is a fine Solomon in all 
his glory. A third voice apparently repre- 
sents the Daughters of Jerusalem. It’s 
impossible to grasp exactly what’s trans- 
piring, but in over two thousand years no 
one’s offered a very reasonable explana- 
tion of this obscure poem in any case. 

The explanation of the letters of Hé- 
loise and Abélard is historical fact. The 
romantic story of their tragic love affair 
is told—romantically—on the jacket 
notes of this record. As a beautiful blue 
stocking of about fifteen, Héloise was 
seduced by Peter Abélard, distinguished 
theologian some twenty years her senior 
and a lodger in the house of her uncle 
and guardian, Fulbert, a canon of Notre 
Dame. After the birth of their child, a 
clandestine marriage took place. Not to 
interfere with Abélard’s career, Héloise 
then withdrew to a convent, of which 
she eventually became abbess. Cha- 
grined by the whole turn of events, 
Fulbert had Abélard seized by thugs 
and castrated. The former lovers did 
not again meet but they wrote to each 
other, Héloise pouring out all the 
bittered longings which even a nun’s 
vows could not subdue, Abélard telling 
her, in effect, to put her mind on higher 
things. Abélard died in 1142, 
1164; they are buried in the 
in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. The 
tale is a sorry one, sordid and even 
sickening; but these epistles are com- 
monly acclaimed among the world’s 
greatest love letters, and presumably all 
the world loves a lover. J.G, 


em- 


Héloise in 
same tomb 


Also Received: 


Dr. Watson Meets Sherlock Holmes; The 
Final Problem. London ii 1568. 12-in. 
$3.98. 


Famous Poems that Tell Great Stories. 
Decca pit 9040. 12-in. $4.98. 


Robert Graves, reading from his poetry 
and from The White Goddess. 
tc 1066. 12-in. $5.95. 


Caedmon 


Aaron Kramer, reading his own Serenade 
and other verse by Poets of New York. 
Folkways FL 9703. 12-in. $5.95. 


Listen and Learn German. Dover Pub- 


lications. Three 10-in. $4.95. 


The West Colesville Story: A documen- 
tary of a child’s battle against leukemia. 
Folkways rs 3866 (produced for the 
American Cancer Society ). 12-in. $5.95. 





FI MAN’S FANCY 
by Philip C. Geraci 











“Capers on the Console.” Harry Farmer 
at the Hammond Organ. London Lu 
1726. 

Amidst the current crop of mighty Wur- 

litzers, a similar blend of jazz and clas- 

sics on the Wurlitzer’s electronic second 
cousin is unusually refreshing. Harry Far- 
mer is certainly adept with the Ham- 
mond. He rips through Mexican Hat 
Dance and Swanee River with the same 
facility that he brings to Herold’s Zam- 
pa Overture or the overture from Ros- 
sinis William Tell. His mastery of the 
instrument appears to be complete and 
unfettered. It seems almost impossible 
that anyone could keep up such a con- 
tinuous barrage of rising and falling 
32nd notes as Harry does in Zampa and, 
to lesser degree, in Strauss’s Pizzicato 

Polka. The recording is excellent—ultra- 

wide in range and dynamics, insignificant 

in distortion. 


“Carousel Music in Hi Fi.” 
at the Wurlitzer organ. 
3053. 

Johnny Duffy sifts a delightful mixture 
of razzle-dazzle jump and bounce with 
lulling nap-a-while melodies. At both 
he’s a magician. His bounce is irresistible. 
The Scottish Medley dances with fun 
and frolic, and his soothing lullabies 
(Viennese Medley, Irish Medley) are as 
sentimental and tender as a_ balmy 
spring evening. He handles the keys of 
an unidentified “mighty Wurlitzer” with 
supreme authority, and the recording is 
as full-bodied, flawless, and dramatically 
potent as modern engineering can 
achieve. 


Johnny Duffy 
Liberty LRP 


“The Electronic Organ Wizardry of Mark 

Laub.” Golden Crest cr 3029. 
This is a sort of demonstration disc on 
which Mark Laub, a relative newcomer 
to the recording orbit, plays two pieces 
each on the six most popular electronic 
organs currently in use: the Baldwin, 
Conn, Hammond, Lowrey, Thomas, and 
Wurlitzer. Organ lovers will find the 
record a convincingly illuminating dis- 
play. The music is light (Kiss Me Again, 
Tea for Two, Dardanella) and well 
fitted to the particular instrument on 
display. On the first band of side A, 
Laub plays a few strains of Tea for Two 
on each organ. Golden Crest engineers 
have matched this show-off record with 
show-off recording in the finest tradi- 
tion. 


Continued on page 76 
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Here at Home | 


“For a Lazy Afternoon.” Neil Wolfe. 
Vik Lx 1101. $3.98. 

One of the best recordings of pop piano 
I’ve heard in a long time. Neil Wolfe has 
taste and technique. He knows the clas- 
sics, jazz, and Broadway—and dips into 
each for special effects. His arrangements 
are inventive and colored with exciting 
chords and a discreet background of 
guitar, bass, and drums. Mr. Wolfe may 
well turn out to be the most accom- 
plished pop pianist to hit the microgroove 
trail since George Feyer. 


“Fabulous Vintage Years in Music.” 

Various orchestras (see below). Kapp. 
This ambitious musical roundup of pop 
tunes occupies seven LP records and 
ranges from the Nineties to the present. 


The best of the lot is The Fabulous Gay 
Nineties (xpi 7000, $4.98), which fea- 
tures the Cherry Hill Songsters and the 
New Bijou Gay 90's Orchestra. Togged 
out with an attractive song book, it pre- 
sents a wide selection of songs, well- 
played and sung, without the hamming 
that can so easily destroy this music. 
Songs of the Fabulous Thirties (xx 
5004, two discs, $7.96) is fine as far as 
it goes, but it lamentably gives short 
shrift to swing. David Rose and his or- 
chestra concentrate on the decade's 
sweet stuff. The Fabulous Forties (xx. 
5003, two discs, $7.96) and Fabulous 
Fifties (xxi 5000, two discs, $7.96) are 
entrusted to the pianist Roger Williams, 
plus orchestra. I wish Mr. Williams 
cared more for the music and less for 
his piano trickery. 


“Myrna.” Myrna Fox. Liberty trp 3050. 
$3.98. 


* 


Myrna Fox, a lady with a spirited voice, 
has drive in her rhythm numbers and 
sincerity in her ballads. The slightly 
guttural quality of her voice is employed 
adroitly for dramatic emphasis. Miss Fox 
obviously believes she owes her audience 
a performance, and she is well sup- 
ported by Monty Kelly and his orchestra. 


“Margaret Whiting Goin’ Places.” Dot 
DLP 3072. $3.98. 

Miss Whiting has a solid brassy style for 
rhythm songs that suggests Ethel Mer- 
man. In addition—and this was a pleas- 
ant surprise—she has sweetness for such 
numbers as Over the Rainbow. A few 
times, unfortunately, she had to fight the 
orchestra. 


“Blue Star.” Kay Starr. RCA Victor LpM 
1549. $3.98. 

Kay Starr’s ebullient, shouting style has 

lost none of its infectious bounce, pound- 





Nobody Can Imitate Rudolf Friml Except Rudolf Friml 


UDOLF FRIML, whose enthusiasm 
somehow defies age, spent an hour 
or so the other day proving that no room 
is large enough for a man who clings 
to the operatic technique of story telling. 
Mr. Friml theoretically was narrating his 
adventures in the record world under 
the auspices of Westminster. Actually, 
the new record (Friml Plays Friml, fea- 
turing the composer as conductor of a 
symphony orchestra) was just a small 
portion of Mr. Friml’s tale as he man- 
aged to leap—almost literally, as well 
as figuratively—over nearly seventy years 
of his life. For the creator of twenty- 
seven operettas—High Jinks, Rose Marie 
The Vagabond King, The Firefly, and 
Tumble Inn among them—attacks a con- 
versation with the dedicated frenzy of a 
Tin Pan Alley composer selling a song 
at the piano. 

It is not enough for Mr. Friml to say 
that an orchestra’s tempo lagged during 
a portion of his Three Musketeers. He 
stands, prances, and goes through duel- 
ing motions to explain the spirit of his 
score. He is not satisfied to announce 
that ballroom dancing today is ungrace- 
ful. He kicks back his chair and gives 
a hilarious imitation of jitterbugging and 
cha-cha, his small, spry body skidding 
and bouncing into furniture, his thin hair 
flying, his hazel eyes gleaming. Only 
the wispy mustache and huge ears re- 
main unaffected. When he mentions one 
of his songs—say Donkey Serenade, Sym- 
phony, Indian Love Call, Rose Marie, 
Giannina Mia—he sings it and conducts 
an imaginary orchestra (quite a large 
one, too). 

As might be expected, Mr. Friml has 
strong convictions, Others may tout the 
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Broadway musical and jazz as American 
art forms. The Prague-born composer 
literally snorts down his beaklike nose. 
“What is the Broadway musical?” he de- 
mands. “It is a play with a little music. 
It has singers who are mostly people 
who can put over a comedy song, who 
have not much voice. The melodies are 
not for singers, they are for crooners. I 
think the beautiful ballad is a thing of 
the past. And jazz! I hate jazz. I’m fight- 
ing jazz. It’s not music. And musicians 
who play jazz are not finished musicians. 
Things will have to change and go back 
to more serious music.” 


His songs are for singers, not crooners. 


With only the briefest of pauses for 
breath, Mr. Friml reviewed his career. 
He became a composer by accident. His 
father, a baker, “had a few schnappses 
and went out and bought a piano. When 
you have a piano someone must play.” 
This path led to the conservatory; the 


orchestra of a ballet company; the study 
of composition under Dvorak. As a con- 
cert pianist he came to the United 
States early in the century with the 
Czech violinist Jan Kubelik. But it was 
on a subsequent trip to New York City 
that he attracted attention as a sort of 
musical freak billed as “the greatest 
improvisateur since Mozart.” He would 
bang out a few short classical bits, 
then members of the audience would 
scribble bits of music on cards and he 
would weave them into a series of im- 
provisations. 

Mr. Friml at this point in our con- 
versation gave imitations of himself pick- 
ing up cards, studying them at the piano, 
and playing. “It was very silly,” he con- 
ceded. But it kept him alive while he 
tried song writing. 

Life in the operetta world began, as 
might have been predicted, in a clash of 
temperament. He was asked to write an 
operetta for Emma Trentini. He and 
Miss Trentini loathed one another on 
sight. He turned out Firefly for her with- 
out exchanging a single courteous word. 
The closest she came to praising him was 
when she called him “that funny-looking 
guy.” Mutual mutual 
tolerance, however, even admiration. 

Mr. Friml became dreamy. He pulled 
at his ears. “I still write, you know.” He 
dug into the pockets of a sporty jacket 
and exhumed pages that looked as if 
they had been ripped from small note- 
books. On each of the papers was pen- 
cilled music. “I will never stop writing 
music,” he vowed. “But,” he added, “it 
will be music that is for real singers, not 
crooners.” M.S. 
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ing rhythm, and humorous touches. Just 
right when company is ready for juke- 
box background. 

“To Soothe the Savage.” Babe Russin. 

Dot pipe 3060. $3.98. 

Babe Russin, abetted by a contingent of 
strings, makes his tenor sax sigh, whisper, 
through I Surrender Dear, 
Body and Soul, Another Love, and other 
melodies of a similar stamp. He would 
sound even better with a bite of brass 
in the background. 


and soal 


syllable-gulping world of rock ’n’ roll. 
Here, however, he does not seem quite 
sure of his style. He shows to better 
advantage on Hymns We Love (Dot 
DLP 3068 ). 


“Moonlight and Shadows.” Bonnie Guitar. 
Dot pip 3069. $3.98. 

An example of too much engineering 

spoiling the musical broth. Bonnie Guitar 

has an unusually good, fresh voice. If 

it were left unglamorized by the echo 

chamber, she would be in a class near 


The unaffected and pleasant Mr. Boone 
continues to drift away from the jarring, 


Giselle MacKenzie; but as heard here in 
Dot a collection of “moon songs’—Carolina 
Moon, Shine on Harvest Moon, and the 
like—the effect leaves a good deal to be 
desired. 





The keyboard crackles, the strings sing—and 
you hear every note with absolute fidelity, 
thanks to Vox! Brendel’s virtuosity captures 
the excitement and pyrotechnics of Liszt in 
definitive fashion. Cassado’s warm, silken- 
smooth tone caresses and enhances the 
magnificent melodies of the masters. And Vox’s 
recordings, as usual, have a clarity and richness 
of sound that do full justice to the composers, 
the performers . . . and the capacities of 

your sound system! 


CASSADO—‘“‘a stylist in the grand virtuoso tradition” 


—BILLBOARD 
gaspar cassado, cetto 


SCHUMANN: CELLO CONCERTO, A MINOR, OP. 129 


SCHUBERT/CASSADO: CELLO CONCERTO, A MINOR 
(“Arpeggione”’) 
(with Bamberg Symphony—Jonel Perlea, 


conductor) PL 10.210 


TCHAIKOVSKY: VARIATIONS ON A ROCOCO THEME FOR 


CELLO, OP. 33 


DVORAK: CELLO CONCERTO, B MINOR, OP. 104 
(with the Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna—Jonel 
Perlea, conductor) PL 9360 


BRENDEL—‘‘a first class virtuoso’—N. Y. TIMES 
alfred brendel, piano 
LISZT: TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM OPERAS PL 10.580 


LISZT: PIANO CONCERTOS, NO 1, E FLAT, & NO. 2, AMAJOR 
(with Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna—Michael 
Gielen, conductor) PL 10.420 


LISZT: HARMONIES POETIQUES ET RELIGIEUSES PL 9430 


236 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


“Pinocchio.” Columbia ci 1055. $3.98. 
This disc version of the television show 
is weakened by excessive narration and 
too little dialogue. Alec Wilder’s score, 
moreover, is not particularly inspired. 
Murray SCHUMACH 


| 
Foreign Flavor 


“Beer Garden Musik.” Will Glahe and 

his Orchestra. London ti 1710. $3.98. 
That beer toping knows no frontiers is at- 
tested by the presence of German, Aus- 
trian, English, Bohemian, and American 
drinking anthems in this captivating al- 
bum. Conviviality is inherent in the mu- 
sic and in the warm, accordion-laced 
treatment of Glahe’s men. Their rollick- 
ing version of One Two Drink Up is 
virtually guaranteed to drive you to the 
stein. To top the treat, London’s engi- 
neers have never been in better form: 
the sound is splendid. 


“Bullring!—La Fiesta Brava Vol. 4.” 
Banda Taurina, Genaro Nunez, cond 
Audio Fidelity Arte 1835. $5.95. 

The Banda Taurina of Mexico mak«s 
another appearance under the Audio F 
delity banner in music of the corrida 
In this fourth time around the bullring, 
the Banda seems to be flagging. In any 
case, here they present a spiritless run- 
through of a group of pasodobles that 
can be characterized, charitably, only as 
second rate. Unless you are rabid to 
plumb the dregs of this genre, you would 
do well to stick with Volumes 1 or 2 of 
this series. Sound: bright, close, ultra- 
realistic, 


“Holiday in Spain.” Lew Raymond Or- 
chestra; vocals by Diane Castillo and 
Nestor Amaral. Tops Lt 1586. $1.98. 

Spain? Tops is suffering from a geo- 
graphical malaise of chaotic proportions, 
for less than half the selections on this 
disc hail from the Iberian Peninsula. In 
addition, the mustachio’ed  caballero 
adorning the sleeve sports a sombrero 
méjicano and a serape—both about as 
indigenous to Spain as igloos. 

These staggering quibbles aside, this 
assortment of Spanish and Latin-Ameri- 
can tunes is extremely well chosen: there 
is not a potboiler among them. From the 
Chilean love song Ay Ay Ay to the 
Mexican bullfight invocation La Virgen 
de la Macarena, all are classics of their 
kind. Lew Raymond’s musicians play 
with verve, and vocalists Castillo and 
Amaral sing with genuine distinction. 

No one will find Spain in this ratatoui 
of a record, but no one will fail to find 
a full ration of entertainment. Tubbiness 
in the bass mars the otherwise bright 
sound, 


“Japanese Sketches.” The Shin Ensemble 
of Tokyo, Ikuma Dan, cond. Capitol 
T 10123. $4.98. 

Composer Dorothy Guyver Britton, born 

in Japan and educated in England, has 

fashioned two groups of tone poems— 

Toyko Impressions and Yedo Fantasy. 

Musically they impress me as a haunt- 
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ing echo of a sea-changed Vaughan Wil- 
liams. Miss Britton has orchestrated her 
works for a mélange of Western and 
Japanese instruments, and the resultant 
sound, a composite of East and West, 
is peculiarly evocative of present-day Nip- 
pon. However, Miss Britton’s shadings 
are perhaps a mite too delicate. Japan 
is not a land of total tranquillity. Her 
calm portrait of Tokyo’s turbulent Ginza 
is a far cry from the horn-blowing, 
crowd-swirling Ginza of my memory. 
Nor do her vignettes of the older Yedo 
period do justice to the intermittent vi- 
olence that convulsed it. But this is, 
literally, carping. In final effect, the 
works are moving and bear the stamp of 
a high musical integrity. Both the com- 
poser and Capitol deserve a loud banzai! 
for this portrait of a country that many 
an American GI has learned to love. 
The sound is sumptuous, and Ikuma 
Dan’s reading can be accepted as defini- 
tive. 


“Ports of Pleasure.” Les Baxter with his 
Chorus and Orchestra. Capitol 7 868. 
$4.98. 

The verisimilitude of Les Baxter’s Asian 

ports—as represented in this series of 

short tone-peems—may be judged from 
le gay portrait he paints of Shanghai 
in a s ries of relentless tinkling clichés. 

A hay vickshaw boy hauls “a fair- 

skinne i'nglish lady in search of jew- 

Well, in the Shanghai 

1 ky tair-skinned English ladies were 


eled evsures ‘i 


is by their absence and the 
wiy bargains available were in midnight 
alleys off Bubbling Well Road and Nan- 
king Lu. And today’s Shanghai, from all 


reports, possesses all the gaiety of a 
large tractor factory. 

Maestro Baxter’s “Ports of Pleasure” 
comprise a slick and superficial musical 
travelogue. From Hongkong to Saigon, 
he paints highly colored pictures of a 
lush Hollywood world that never really 
was. Nowhere is there an indication that 
he has drawn upon the actual musical 
idioms of any of the areas involved. The 
record’s most realistic attribute is the 
stunning sound that frames it. 


“Rendezvous Avec Liane.” Liane, with 
the Bar Bohéme Trio. Vanguard vrs 
9012. $4.98. 

Liane, the throaty, multilingual Viennese 
songbird whose name is virtually a by- 
word for Continental sophistication, re- 
turns with a repertory of French songs 
of rather uneven quality. But Liane in- 
forms them all with a kind of built-in 
nostalgia and the Bar Bohéme Trio sup- 
ports her with smooth self-effacement. 


“Sidewalks of Rome.” Rud Wharton and 
his Musette Street Players. Liberty Lre 
3066. $3.98. 

A beguiling smoothness, happily free of 

slickness, marks Rud Wharton’s intimate 

enseinble treatment of this set of Italian 
melodies. The tunes—of the order of 

Arrivederci Roma and Luna Rossa—all 

have a rich Italian coloration, and all 

have proved remarkably durable. 
Wharton, a Belgian who has served 

a hitch as Edith Piaf’s accompanist, 

directs his men with a light but firm 

hand. However, someone in the group 
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is a virtuoso whistler and Wharton tends 
to overdo a good thing by featuring him 
in every arrangement. Nonetheless, the 
disc is eminently listenable and features 
clean, well-balanced sound. 


“Tango.” Pedro Garcia and his Del Prado 
Orchestra. Audio Fidelity arte 1838. 
$5.95. 

After an ardent jacket description of 
the tango as a “glamorous backdrop for 
the game of love and desire,” and as 
“irresistible in its romantic appeal,” Au- 
dio Fidelity doesn’t disappoint the hot- 
eyed purchaser. A series of dance dia- 
grams on the same jacket shows even 
the most tangle-footed tyro how to join 
the Freudian-flavored fun. 


Musically,, the renowned Argentine 


dance is admirably served by Pedro 
Garcia and his orchestra. Garcia’s direc- 
tion is supple, the orchestral tone is 
suave. The engineers have abetted him 
with handsome sonics. 


“The World’s Favorite Love Songs.” 
Mantovani and his Orchestra. London 
LL 1748. $3.98. 

Since this is the indefatigable Mantov- 

ani’s twenty-first LP for London, he is 

understandably running low on material: 
hence the presence of such trivia as 

And This Is My Beloved and Cadman’s 

At Dawning. Admirers of Mantovani will 

disport themselves in this verdant or- 

chestral meadow; others with more jaded 
ears will detect in it just another acre 
of tall corn. O. B. BRUMMELL 
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FI MAN’S FANCY 


Continued from page 72 


“Sounds of Steam Railroading.” O. 
Winston Link Railway Productions. 
(No record number. ) 

“Railroad Sounds—Steam 
Audio Fidelity arLp 1843. 

Railroad locomotive recordings have long 

held a sacred place in the hearts of 

dyed-in-the-wool high-fidelity addicts 
simply because of the pure volume of 
crushing sound they carry. Here are two 
worthy additions to the railroad reper- 
toire. The O. Winston Link production 
is perhaps more realistic in that it con- 
tains long pauses filled with the sounds 
of far-distant. steam engines puffing up 
steep inclines, cars scraping and crash- 
ing in the switch yard, accommodating 
train attendants occasionally forgetting 


and Diesel.” 


not to cough, and evening wind, animal, 


The recording is good 
on the whole, but unfortunately it does 
not quite capture the deep, cavernous 
thundering of a real steam locomotive 
plunging full-throttled around the bend. 
There is no such lack on the Audio Fi- 
delity disc, which has some of the most 
overpowering (although at times over- 
loaded ) locomotive pulsations on record. 
The in-between pauses are fewer, and 
are filled with more  interesting—and 
noisy—railroad chuggings. This is done 
at some slight expense of realism, since 
high-level tapes have been spliced so as 
to produce an almost continuous deluge 
of sound, and one keeps anticipating a 
collision. 


and insect noises. 


“Sultan of Bagdad—Music of the Middle 
East, Vol. Mohammed EI-Bakkar 
and his Oriental Ensemble. Audio Fi- 
delity arLp 1834. 


This record is even more tempting and 


| your 


intriguing than the first volume of the 
Port Said. The mournful tenor 
chant above clashing castanets and _ tan- 
talizing feminine background squeals is 
pregnant with exotic enchantment, and 
the crisp recording does full justice to 
the Aladdin-like spell cast by Moham- 
med E]-Bakkar’s apparently tireless band 
of music makers. 


series, 


“Giant Wurlitzer Pipe Organ—Vol. 2.” 


Leon Berry at the Chicago Hub Rink ° 


organ. Audio Fidelity arp 1829. 
This record might well be called “Music 
to Skate By” were it not for the dif- 
ficulty a skater might encounter when 
Leon Berry releases some of the more 
piercing percussive accouterments of the 
Hub Rink organ. He has a passion for 
bridging melodic phrases with traps, 
drums, sleighbells, chimes, and anything 
else he can get his nimble fingers on. The 
result is not altogether disjointed, though 
continuity does stray a bit at times. If 
bent is toward loud, ultrawide- 
range, breath-taking show-off organ, this 
dise is decidedly your dish. The record- 
ing has been well engineered—the sound 
effects are deceivingly realistic—and my 
pressing hadn’t a flaw. 





THE BEST OF JAZZ 
by John S. Wilson 








TOSHIKO AKIYOSHI: Her 
Quartet 
SToRYVILLE 918, $4.98. 


Trio Her 


After two years’ study in this country, 
this young Japanese pianist is develop- 
ing a strong, assured attack and a sense 
of form not evident in her earlier work. 
On five of the eight selections on this 
disc, she is joined by alto saxophonist 
Boots Mussulli who plays with such win- 
ning ease and invention that any pianist 
less able than Miss Akiyoshi would have 
been completely overwhelmed. Between 
them, however, they make this an un- 
usually satisfying disc. 


HARRY ARNOLD AND HIS ORCHES- 
TRA: The Jazztone Mystery Band 
JAZZTONE 1270. $4.98. 


Arnold is a Swedish arranger who has 
assembled a band which includes sev- 
eral of Sweden’s best jazzmen—Arne 
Domnerus, Bengt Hallberg, Ake Persson, 
are among them. It has the sheen and 
power that are hallmarks of Ted Heath’s 
band but a much stronger jazz sense. It 
storms through these performances with 
deservedly swaggering assurance, swing- 
ing with a suave power that hasn’t been 
heard in an American band in years. 
Big band jazz isn’t really dead. It has just 
moved to Sweden. 


BARNEY BIGARD: Jazz 
Series 
Liperty 3072. 


Hall of Fame 
$3.98. 


Bigard’s mellow, New 
which seemed to be running steadily 
downhill when he was with Louis Arm- 
strong several years ago, returns in full 
flower here as part of one of the finest 
small groups to appear on discs in a long 
time. It includes Jackie Coons, who has 
a completely personal way of playing a 
driving traditional trumpet and is a 
rugged, stomping performer on the mel- 
lophone; Bruce MacDonald, a firm and 
versatile pianist; Burt Johnson, a lustily 
acidulous trombonist; and a_ superb 
drummer, Charlie Lodice. There are re- 
flections of Bigard’s association with both 
Ellington and Armstrong, but the gen- 
eral tone is direct, spirited swing capped 
by a beautiful reéxamination of Mood In- 
digo. 


Orleans clarinet, 


JOHN COLTRANE: Coltrane 
Prestice 7105. $4.98. 


Coltrane’s hard-toned, fluent tenor saxo- 
phone moves with authority through the 
warmer tempos here and sings with fas- 
cinating soulfulness in an unusual treat- 
ment of a ballad, While My Lady Sleeps. 
Coltrane seems to have a greater sense 
of form than many of his blow-happy 
contemporaries, and he has the apt as- 
sistance of a pair of form-conscious 
pianists, Red Garland and Mal Wal- 
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dron. Coltrane also is capable of banality, 
ballad, but 
he is an infinitely more developed and 
better integrated performer than the ty 
horns which share front-line 
him, trumpeter Johnny Splawn and } 
tone saxophonist Sahib Shihab. 


as he demonstrates on one 


duties v 


DIZZY 
SMITH 
VeRvVE 8214. $4.98. 


GILLESPIE AND STUFF 


Juxtaposing two striking musical person- 
alities is no guarantee that anything of 
will happen; but in this 
instance Gillespie and Smith spark each 
other through two long, churning, sav- 
agely swinging performances—Rio Pakis- 
tan and Purple Sounds—with the result 
that three less distinguished efforts can 
be overlooked. Rio Pakistan, in partic- 
ular, is a magnificently elec- 
trically charged mood piece built to 
haunting heights by Smith’s slashing, cat- 
like violin attack. This is brilliant and 
breath-taking stuff. 


consequence 


sardonic, 


TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC: Trib- 
ute to the Fabulous Dorseys 
Lonpvon 1743. $3.98 


Brisk, opulent versions of tunes associ- 
ated with Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, a 
few with tenuous jazz roots. Alto saxo- 
phonist Leslie Gilbert's immaculate, per- 
ceptive re-creation of Oodles of Noodles 
is probably the most apt memorial that 
Jimmy Dorsey could have. 


ANDRE HODEIR: American 
Play André Hodeir’s Essais 
Savoy 12104. $4.98. 


Jazzmen 


Hodeir, the French composer and critic, 
has written a series of “essais” performed 
on this disc by a group which includes 
Eddie Costa (playing earthy, blues-bred 
vibraphone ), . Idrees Sulieman, Donald 
Byrd, Frank Rehak, Hal McKusick, and 
Bobby Jaspar. Hodeir has hit a happy 
middle ground the outright 
blowing session and the cramped quar- 
ters of the too tightly written work. He 
centers his 


between 


attention on the ensemble, 
weaving his soloists in and out of a back- 
ground written in skillfully idiomatic 
jazz terms. This, admittedly, is one of 
the older forms of jazz but it has fallen 
into neglect among Hodeir 
and his American musicians have 
brought it strikingly back into the spot- 
light on this disc. 


modernists. 


JOHN LEWIS AND SACHA DISTEL: 
Afternoon in Paris 
ATLANTIC 1267. $4.98. 


Recorded in Paris, Lewis is heard with 


two musically personable French jazz- 
men, guitarist Distel and tenor saxo- 
phonist Barney Wilen. Distel’s playing 
is thoughtful, measured, and deeply ex- 
pressive. Wilen is aggressive, biting, and 
has a commendable structural sense. The 
over-all style of the group might be 
identified as uncorseted Modern Jazz 
Quartet—flowing but contained, free but 
controlled—with solos that are strongly 
stated but never overstated. Wilen, at 
nineteen, seems particularly worth 
watching. 
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| TED HEATH-—big band hi-fi | 


TED HEATHS | 
TRIBUTE 

to the 

FABULOUS 


DORSEYS 


Opus No. 1; I'll Never Smile Again: 
Amapola; Melody in F; Oodles of 
Noodles; Well, Get It!; 6 others. 

LL 1743 





Begin The Beguine; April in Paris; 
"S Wonderful; Tenderly; Autumn 
Leaves; Somebody Loves Me; Sep- 
tember Song; 5 others. LL 1716 








| BAND and ORGAN | 


WAM MOTH 


PLL ELLA PAR 
a 3 MRE, A ne 


Dian 


Blue Devils—March; The Beautiful 
Galathea—Overture; King Cotton— 
March; Praterveiichen & 6 others. 

LL 1644 


84er Regimentsmarsch; Wiener 
Zuckerbackermarsch; Wiener 
Birgerwaizer; Schén ist so ein 
Ringelspiel; Fliegermarsch; 11 
others LL 1755 








TED HEATH PERSONMEL 


SPO 
my ; 

, »  & we 

, > .— its 


Ss 
> 


iit Wind; Swingin’ the Blues; Hey! 
Baby!; Idaho; | Can’t Get Started; 
Love for Sale; 6 others. tL 1721 


a 
<< 


Horry Farmer 


Capers on the Console 


Bach Goes to Town; Annen Polka; 
At the Jazz Band Ball; Swanee 
River; Pizzicato Polka; Mexican 
Hat Dance; 8 others. LL 1726 


| MOOD MUSIC-at its hi-fi best | 


And This Is My Beloved; At Dawn- 
ing; Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes; | Give My Heart; Night and 
Day; Ich Liebe Dich; Parlez-Moi 
D'Amour; 8 others. LL 1748 


indian Summer; High Noon; Home 
On The Range; Indian Love Call; 
By The Waters Of Minnetonka; 
Ramona; 8 others. LL 1723 





MUSIC | 





| CONTINENTAL 


Beer Barrel Polka; in Grinzing; 
Tavern In The Town; Vienna, City 
Of My Dreams; The Stein Song; 
Drinking Song; 6 others. LL 1710 


ONDON (3 


Melodia; Tausend rote Rosen 
biih'n; Was kann so schon sein 
wie deine Liebe; Das alte Spinnrad; 
Wir sind fireinander bestimmt; 6 
others. TWB 91184 


RECORDS 


The Moon Got in My Eyes; Moon- 
light Cocktail; The Moon of Mana- 
koora; Moonlight in Vermont; Biue 
Moon; 6 others. LL 1709 


Will Glahé Orchestra; Musikkorps 
der Schutzpolizei, Dortmund and 
Berlin; Bauernkapelle Radio Vorari- 
berg. TWB 91185 
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(for a limited time only) 


peo 
VIVALDI 


LESTRO ARMONICO— 


12 CONCERTI GROSSI, OP. 3 (com as e) B > i 
a Virtuoso Performances in Authentic Style 
. Incandescent High Fidelity Sound 
iy Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 


Mario Rossi, conductor 
a Solo Violins: Jan Tomasow, Willi Boskowski 


Other Masterpieces of the Baroque repel at 
I Solisti di Zagreb ENTERTAINMENTS 


Antonio Janigro, conductor 





“Each a virtuoso in his own right... yet each merges 
his personality in a supreme teamwork.” q THE WEAVERS 
LOUIS BIANCOLLI “Superb, authentic renditions of bal- 


lads, folk songs, ditties and music of 
the plain folk.” 


ca CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
VIVALDI: The Four Seasons (Jan Tomasow, violin) BG-564 


’ aa P is VRS-9013 THE WEAVERS ON TOUR 
"~n Soumane he team de Metons VRS-9010 THE WEAVERS AT 


Sinfonias 1 and 2 BG-5 CARNEGIE HALL 
BACH: Triple Concerto; Double Concerto (violin, oboe) BG-562 


LIANE 


“Just about the most enchanting war- 
. ble r this reviewer has heard in a long 
Felix Prohaska, conducting — herachatentepeaaate 
ss Ti as VRS-9018 PARIS MIDNIGHT 
Continuing the unsurpassable series of Cantata discs. VRS-9020 A CONTINENTAL 
COCKTAIL 
BACH: Magnificat in D and Cantata No. 50 ‘Nun ist das Heil’ VRS-9026 VIENNA MIDNIGHT 
Coertse, Dermota, Rossl-Majdan, Guthrie Choir and Or- VRS-9012 RENDEZVOUS AVEC LIANE 
chestra of the Vienna State Opera BG-555 VRS-9002 WEILL: THE THREE PENNY 
OPERA 


BACH: Cantata No. 78 “Jesu, der du meine Seele”’ 
Cantata No. 106 “Actus Tragicus” 


PAUL AFFELDER 


(With stars of the Vienna 
State Opera — Grand Prix 
du Disque, -1957) 


Alfred Deller, counter-tenor MARTHA SCHLAMME 


“Mr. Deller’s amazing vocal control is of surpassing beauty” c IE aco nay eae is Seger oat 
rivalled in this repertory ... splen- 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR (on BG-565) did collection, beautifully performed 
a and recorded.” 
PURCELL: Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day (1692) i HI-FI MUSIC AT HOME 
with Soloists, Ambrosian Singers, London Chamber . : . 


Players; Michael Tippett, conductor BG-559 f VRS-9019 FOLK SONGS OF 
MONTEVERDI: II Ballo delle Ingrate MANY LANDS 


with soloists, London Chamber Players, VRS-9011 JEWISH FOLK SONGS 


Julian Bream, lute 
ITALIAN SOLO SONGS with George Malcolm, harpsi- 
chord; Desmond Dupre, lute BG-565 JEAN VINCENT 
“Jean Vincent recreates the harmo- 
nies and rhythms, the drum calls and 


flute sounds, the god cries, the la- 
Jan Tomasow, violin ments and lullabies of Haiti as no 
other artist I know has heretofore 
“This is a precious ‘bouquet’ of Vivaldi.” done on records.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA LANGSTON HUGHES 


A Bouquet of Vivaldi Concerti VRS-9015 THE SOUL OF HAITI 
Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera BG-538 with Folk Orchestra 








ALL 12" LIST PRICE $4.98 SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO 
VANGUARD RECORDING SOCIETY INC. ° 256 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Debussy: Orchestral and Vocal Music 


by ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


Every forward step in the art of recording 
contributes especially to the advantage of a 
composer like Claude Debussy, whose music 
depends to so marked a degree upon subtleties 
of shading and color. An intelligent choice 
among the numerous discs of his works can not 
be determined solely by sonic merits, however. 
Some interpreters are notably important De- 
bussyans, and an old recording by a Monteux 
or an Ansermet may be preferable to a new 
one by a conductor whose understanding of the 
music is less penetrating. This discography will 
attempt to evaluate all the factors—including 
such extraneous but important matters as the 
inclusion or omission of song texts—that should 
influence a choice of recorded versions of 
Debussy’s orchestral and vocal music. 

Under the heading of orchestral music are 
included Debussy’s own works for orchestra, 
and piano pieces by him orchestrated by 
others. (I firmly decline, however, to take 
note of all the numerous orchestrated versions 
of Clair de lune from the Suite Bergamasque.) 
Under the heading of vocal music I include 
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songs, choral pieces, and stage works. De- 
bussy’s piano pieces and concerted chamber 
music will be dealt with in another discog- 
raphy at a future date. 

When there is a choice between two or 
more recordings, they are listed in descending 
order of preference. All are twelve-inch micro- 
groove records currently and generally avail- 
able in the United States, except as noted. 
Records not submitted for comparison in this 
study are marked with asterisks. 

Except in the case of the Children’s Corner, 
Debussy’s only work originally published with 
an English title, all titles are given in French 
regardless of the language used on the record 
label or jacket. In incidental references and in 
listings, the unwieldy title Prélude a laprés- 
midi dun faune is abbreviated to its last 
word. Dates given are those of completion 
according to the current Grove. 

Comment is provided on certain relatively 
obscure works, but it is assumed that such 
compositions as La Mer, the Nocturnes, and 
Pelléas need no discussion. 





ORIGINAL ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


MarcueE Ecossaise (1891) (1 Edition) 
This delightful, little-known piece was 
first written as a piano duet and pub- 
lished under the marvelous title Marche 
des Anciens Comtes de Ross, dediée a 
leur Descendant, le Général Meredith 
Read, Grand-Croix de lOrdre Royal du 
Redempteur. Debussy orchestrated _ it 
about 1908. It is not simply a transcrip- 
tion of an old Scottish tune but a 
symphonic movement of some size in a 
free variation form. It sounds more 
like Borodin than like Debussy, but as 
Debussy himself remarked when it was 
resurrected years after he had forgotten 
it, c'est joli. The one performance and 
recording are extremely good. 
—D. E. Inghelbrecht, Orchestre National 
de Ja Radiodiffusion Francaise. ANGEL 
35103 (with Faune; Trois Nocturnes). 
$4.98 (or $3.98). 
PRELUDE A L’APRES MIDI D'UN FAUNE 
(1894) (14 Editions ) 
Of all the versions submitted for this 
study, the Markevitch is the most inter- 
esting because it is the least traditional. 
Perhaps because he has the ballet in 
mind, Markevitch’s 
lush than the others’ and his rhythms 
are a bit more alert; consequently he 
makes the music really sound like the 
afternoon of a faun and not like the 
afternoon of a retired bank president 


sonorities are less 


snoozing in his club. 

The more traditional approach, with 
richer orchestral sound and more som- 
nolent movement, is beautifully upheld 
by Ormandy, Munch, Ansermet, Can- 
telli, and Inghelbrecht, whose recordings 
I should rate in that order, although 
they are all very close in quality. A 
choice between them is to be made 
mostly on the basis of price and the 
other offerings on the disc. 

The other editions submitted do not 
matter much. Stokowski’s Victor version 
preserves a famous performance, but the 
recording shows its age. His recent Capi- 
tol version is laborious in tempo and 
mannered in style. The rest are weak in 
recording or interpretation or both. 

—Igor Markevitch, Philharmonia Orches- 
tra. ANGEL 35151 (with Satie: Parade; 
Weber-Berlioz: Spectre de la_ rose; 
Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 
2). $4.98 (or $3.98). 
—Eugene Ormandy, 


Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. CoLUMBIA ML 5112 (with Trois 


Nocturnes; Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé, 
Suite No. 2). $3.98. 

—Charles Munch, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. RCA Victor tm 1984 (with 
Ravel: Boléro; Rapsodie espagnole; La 
Valse. Disc is entitled “The Virtuoso Or- 
chestra” ). $3.98. 

—Ernest Ansermet, Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande. Lonpon Li 1552 ( with 
Danses sacrées et profanes; Ravel: In- 
troduction and Allegro; Alborada del 
gracioso ). $3.98. 

—Guido Cantelli, Philharmonia Orches- 
tra. ANGEL 35525 (with Nuages; Fétes; 
Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2; 
Pavane pour une infante défunte). $4.98 
(or $3.98). 
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—Inghelbrecht, Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise. ANGEL 35103 
(with Trois Nocturnes; Marche écos- 
saise ). $4.98 (or $3.98). 

—Leopold Stokowski, Symphony Or- 
chestra. RCA Vicror tM 1154 (with 
Clair de lune; Trois Nocturnes). $3.98. 
—Stokowski, Symphony Orchestra. Cap- 
1roL P 8399 (with Clair de lune; Bach: 
Toccata and Fugue, in D_ minor; 
Strauss: Blue Danube Waltz; Sibelius: 
Finlandia; Swan of Tuonela. This disc 
is entitled “Leopold Stokowski: Land- 
marks of a_ Distinguished Career.”). 
$4.98. 

—Paul Paray, Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mercury MG 50101 ( with Ibéria; 
La Mer). $3.98. 

—Willis Page, New Orchestral Society of 
Boston. Cook 10683 (with Nuages; 
Fétes; Danse; Barber: Adagio for 
Strings; Honegger: Pacific 231). $4.98. 
—Jean Martinon, Orchestre des Concerts 
Lamoureux. Epic tc 3058 (with Roussel: 
Festin de Varaignée; Dukas: L’Apprenti 
sorcier; Honegger: Pastorale d été; 
Fauré: Pavane ). $3.98. 

—*Joseph Berendt, Philharmonia Or- 
chestra. ALLEGRO 3079 (with piano 
works by Debussy ). $1.98. 

—*Karl List, Berlin Symphony Orches- 
tra. RoyALe 1313 (with Ravel: Boléro). 
$1.98. 

—*Bernardino Molinari, Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia. Tempo 
2038 (with Trois Nocturnes; Chabrier: 
Polish Festival; Liszt: Mephisto Waltz). 
$5.07. 


Trois Nocturnes (1899) (8 Complete 

Editions; 3 Partial Editions ) 

Monteux’s interpretation of this music 
might well serve as a textbook example 
of what one means by the phrase “Gallic 
lucidity.” Without sacrificing any of 
Debussy’s impressionistic atmosphere, he 
gives us an orchestral texture as clear 
and transparent as Beethoven’s; further- 
more, he resists the temptation to linger, 
sentimentalize, or gush. Ormandy pro- 
vides a richer sonority, superbly _re- 
corded. The Dorati is very dramatic and 
individual in its profile. These three are 
the best. 

Ansermet and Inghelbrecht have also 
been well recorded but seem a bit on 
the pedantic side. Stokowski takes exces- 
sive liberties with tempo and _ instru- 
mental balance. Fournet!s recording is 
rather mediocre. The indefensible, ante- 
diluvian practice of omitting Sirénes 
(the third Nocturne), with its wordless 
chorus, is followed by Cantelli, Page, 
and Ferrero. 

—Pierre Monteux, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. RCA Victor tm 1939 (with 
La Mer ). $3.98. 

—Ormandy, Philadelphia Orchestra. Co- 
LUMBIA ML 5112 (with Faune; Ravel: 
Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2). $3.98. 
—Antal Dorati, Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Mercury 50005 (with Ber- 
lioz: Roman Carnival Overture; Ravel: 
Pavane; Alborada del gracioso). $3.98. 
—Same, with Stravinsky: Fire Bird, 
Suite. Mercury 50025. $3.98. 
—Ansermet, Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande. Lonpon Li 388 (with Ravel: 
Rapsodie espagnole). $3.98. 


—Inghelbrecht, Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion Francaise. ANGEL 35103 
(with Faune; Marche écossaise). $4.98 
(or $3.98). 

—Stokowski, Symphony Orchestra. RCA 
Vicror LM 1154 (with Faune; Clair de 
lune ). $3.98. 

—Jean Fournet, Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris. 
Epic tc 3048 (with Ravel: Rapsodie 
espagnole; Menuet antique). $3.98. 
—Nuages and Fétes only. Cantelli, Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. ANGEL 35524 (with 
Faune; Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé, Suite 
No. 2). $4.98 (or $3.98). 

—Nuages and Fétes only. Page, New 
Orchestral Society of Boston. Cooxk 
10683. $4.98. 

—*Nuages and Fétes only. Willy Fer- 
rero, Italian Radio Orchestra. Tempo 
2038 (with Faune; Chabrier: Polish Fes- 
tival; Liszt: Mephisto Waltz). $5.07. 


La Mer (1903) (11 Editions) 
Much the same observations apply here 
as to the Nocturnes. Monteux provides 
the most lucid and transparent interpre- 
tation of them all. The orchestration is 
relatively heavy in La Mer, which is 
Debussy’s closest approach to a sym- 
phony in the traditional sense of the 
word, but Monteux makes every sound 
tell with the utmost artistic economy, 
and the recording backs him up. Tos- 
canini, whose interpretation of La Mer 
was a spécialité de la maison, takes a 
much bigger symphonic line; and_ his 
recording, despite its age, retains its 
subtlety and strength. A third interpre- 
tation of great authority and power, 
beautifully recorded, is that of Ansermet. 
The Golschmann is a gorgeous record- 
ing of a soundly respectable perform- 
ance. Columbia has also done extremely 
well by Rodzinski (at a bargain price 
too, on its new Harmony label) and 
Mitropoulos; as usual, the latter . con- 
ductor’s interpretation runs to excep- 
tionally pungent extremes of tempo and 
dynamics. Inghelbrecht’s solidly sym- 
phonic approach contrasts instructively 
with the much more delicate, almost 
chamber-orchestra approach of Paray, 
since both conductors can (and probably 
do) claim the special French tradition. 
Erich Leinsdorf and Herbert von Kara- 
jan cannot claim the French tradition, 
but here again the contrast is marked. 
Leinsdorf’s, to my ear, is much the 
more perceptive performance. 
—Monteux, Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. RCA Vicror LM 1939 (with Trois 
Nocturnes ). $3.98. 
—Arturo Toscanini, NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. RCA Vicror Lm 1833 (with 
Ibéria). $3.98. 
—Ansermet, Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande. Lonpon LiL 388 (with Ravel: 
Mother Goose Suite ). $3.98. 
—Vladimir Golschmann, St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. CotumpBia ML 5155 
(with Ravel: La Valse; Valses nobles et 
sentimentales ). $3.98. 
—Dimitri Mitropoulos, New York Phil- 
harmonic. CoLumMBiA ML 4434 (with 
Ibéria). $3.98. 
—Artur Rodzinski, Cleveland Orchestra. 
Harmony HL 7058 (with Enesco: Ru- 
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manian Rhapsody No. 1; Liszt: Mephisto 
Waltz). $1.98. 

—Inghelbrecht, Orchestre du Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées. Lonpon pri 93017 
(with Ibéria), $3.98. 

—Paray, Detroit 
MERCURY MG 
Ibéria). $3.98. 
—Erich Leinsdorf, Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Caprro. Pp 8395 
(with Ravel: Daphnis et Chloé, Suite 
No. 2). $4.98. 

—Herbert von Karajan, Philharmonia 
Orchestra. ANGEL 35081 (with Ravel: 
Rapsodie espagnole ). $4.98 (or $3.98). 
—*List, Berlin Symphony Orchestra. 
RoyaLe 1401 (with Haydn: Symphony 
No. 104). $1.98. 


Symphony Orchestra. 
50101 (with Faune; 


Imaces (1912) (Complete, 3 Editions ) 
The three orchestral Images sprang from 
Debussy’s interest in folk music. The 
first, Gigues, is English in inspiration 
and the last, Rondes de _ printemps, 
French; in between comes the famous 
Ibéria. The folk color of Ibéria is much 
more obvious and more picturesque than 
that of the other two compositions in 
the series, with the result that the 
Spanish centerpiece is one of Debussy’s 
most popular creations while its English 
and French companions are almost to- 
tally unknown to the general ' public. 
This is unfortunate, for Gigues and 
Rondes de printemps are first-rate works, 
the latter one of Debussy’s most spicily 
dissonant and “modern” sounding scores. 
Of the three complete recordings, the 
Argenta deals most beautifully with the 
magical orchestration, and Argenta’s per- 
formance of Gigues and Rondes de 
printemps is the strongest in rhythmic 
line. But the Monteux remains the sub- 
tlest in every respect. This is, in fact, 
one of Monteux’s most remarkable rec- 
ords. Despite its age, it still sounds ex- 
traordinarily fine; it is one of Victor's 
series of “Vault Treasures,” and it con- 
firms the truth of its-label. I praise this 
disc with a certain embarrassment be- 
cause I myself wrote its jacket notes; 
at the same time, I do not wish to do 
injustice to a great conductor and an 
outstanding recording. 
—Monteux, San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. RCA Victor Lvt 1036. $3.98. 
—Eduard van Beinum, Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra. Epic te 3147. 
$3.98. 
—Ataulfo Argenta, Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. LONDON LL 1735. $3.98. 


Imaces (IBERIA only) (5 Editions) 

Paray breezes briskly along this Spanish 
highway. Inghelbrecht labors. Ormandy 
has by far the best recording and pro- 
vides a very able performance. Tosca- 
nini’s interpretation is superbly calcu- 
lated, but the recording is old. Schiiler 
takes everyone else’s dust. 

—Ormandy, Philadelphia Orchestra. Co- 
LUMBIA ML 4434 (with La Mer). $3.98. 
—Same, with Albéniz: Iberia. Cotumpia 
cL 921. $3.98. 

—Toscanini, NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
RCA Victor LM 1833 (with La Mer). 
$3.98. 


—Paray, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
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Mercury 50101 (with Faune; La Mer). 
$3.98. 

—Inghelbrecht, Orchestre du Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées. Lonpon ptt 93017 
(with La Mer). $3.98. 

—Johannes Schiiler, Prussian State Or- 
chestra. Urania 7130 (with Albéniz: 
Iberia). $3.98. 


WORKS FOR SOLO INSTRUMENTS 
AND ORCHESTRA 


FANTAISIE POUR PIANO ET ORCHESTRE 
(1889) (2 Editions ) 
A bland, sweet, unimportant concerto 
in three movements which was neither 
published nor performed during the 
composer's lifetime and might well have 
been left undisturbed. Of the two re- 
corded versions, the Lyrichord is decid- 
edly the better both in performance and 
recording. 
—Helmut Schultes, piano; Erich Kloss, 
Frankenland State Symphony Orchestra. 
LyricHorp LL 38 (with Rapsodie pour 
orchestre avec saxophone; Clair de 
Lune). $4.98. 
—Fabienne Jacquinot, piano; Anatole 
Fistoulari, Westminster Symphony Or- 
chestra. M-G-M £ 3069 (with Poulenc: 
Aubade ). $3.98. 


DaNsE SACREE, DANSE PROFANE (1904) 
(4 Editions ) 
These two dances for chromatic harp 
and string orchestra are quiet, polite, 
classically evocative things, and they 
tend to get a little dull in performance. 
Vito attempts to compensate for this by 
using a very free, rubato style of inter- 
pretation, but that does not solve the 
problem. Grandjany is the best musi- 
cian to record the work, but the sound 
of his dise is feeble. Berghout is well 
recorded but uninteresting, and the same 
comment applies to Stockton. In other 


words, none of the existing records is 
really good. 

—Marcel Grandjany, harp; Sylvan 
Levin, Victor String Orchestra. RCA 
CAMDEN CAL 338 (with Ravel: Introduc- 
tion and Allegro; Harp Solos by Grand- 
jany, Handel, Bach, Bull, Loeillet, and 
Francisque. Disc is entitled “The Art of 
Marcel Grandjany.” ). $1.98. 

—Edward Vito, harp; Stradivari Rec- 
ords String Quartet. Srraprvart 1007 
(with Ravel: Introduction and Allegro; 
Saint-Saéns: Fantaisie; Fauré: Im- 
promptu ). $4.98. 

—Ann Mason Stockton, harp; Felix 
Slatkin, Concert Arts Orchestra. Cap- 


1roL P 8034 (with Ravel: Introduction 
and Allegro; Schoenberg, Verklarte 
Nacht. Disc is entitled “Romantic Cham- 
ber Music.” ). $4.98. 

—Phia Berghout, harp; Van Beinum, 
Chamber Music Society of Amsterdam. 
Lonpon Lut 1552 (with Faune; Ravel: 
Introduction and Allegro; Alborada del 
gracioso ). $3.98. 


RAPSODIE POUR ORCHESTRE AVEC SAXxo- 
PHONE (1905) (2 Editions) 

Boston has produced some marvelous 
bluestockings, but none more fearful and 
wonderful than Mrs. Elise, Hall, a 
wealthy middle-aged lady who was play- 
ing solos on the saxophone in the genteel 
salons of Back Bay around 1900 and 
commissioned Debussy to write this 
work. It is not one of his masterpieces, 
but it has its moments; Debussy called 
it a “Moorish” rhapsody, and that de- 
scription will do in view of the exotic, 
melismatic character of the music, in 
which the saxophone sets the tone but 
plays a very discreet role. Of the two 
recorded performances, the De Vries is 
much the stronger and more perceptive. 
—Jules de Vries, saxophone; Kloss, 
Frankenland State Symphony Orchestra. 
LyricHorp LL 38 (with Clair de lune; 
Fantaisie pour piano et orchestre). $4.98. 
—Marcel Mulé, saxophone; Manuel 
Rosenthal, Paris Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Caprrot t 8231 with Ibert: Con- 
certino da Camera). 10-in. $2.98. 


PREMIERE RapsopIE POUR ORCHESTRE 
AVEC CLARINETTE (1910) (1 Edition) 
The clarinet rhapsody is Debussy’s finest 
work for a solo instrument with orches- 
tra. He had served as a judge in the 
wind instrument competitions at the 
Paris Conservatory; he liked the stu- 
dents, was interested in the challenges 
of the concours, and planned to write 
a series of compositions expressing prob- 
lems of virtuosity in his own transparent 
and evocative style. Characteristically, 
he dropped the project after completing 
the first piece in the series; although 
this is called the Premiére rapsodie, 
there was never a deuxiéme. Kell’s per- 
formance is very fine, but is with piano. 
One hopes that he or some other top 
clarinetist will also give us a recording 
with orchestra. 
—Reginald Kell, _ clarinet; Charles 
Rosen, piano. Decca 9570 (with Hinde- 
mith: Sonata for Clarinet and 
Stravinsky: Three 
Solo ). $3.98. 
—Same, with Weber: Grand Duo for 
Clarinet and Piano; Schumann: Fan- 
tasiestiicke. Decca 9744. $3.98. 


Piano; 
Pieces for Clarinet 


PIANO PIECES ORCHESTRATED 
BY OTHERS 


PetireE Surre, arr. Biisser (1888) (3 
Editions ) 
All three versions are well recorded. 
The Fournet is especially witty in inter- 
pretation. Reiner elaborates upon the 
romantic, Verlaine-esque aspects of the 
music, and with great refinement. Slatkin 
tends toward a salon style, recalling 
how often the Petite suite is played in 
hotel lobbies. 
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Concerts La- 
(with Roussel: 


—Fournet, Orchestre des 
moureux. Epic to 3165 
Bacchus et Ariane ). $3.98. 
—Fritz Reiner, NBC 
chestra. RCA Vicror tm 1724 (with 
Ravel: Le Tombeau de Couperin; 
Mendelssohn: A Midsummer Night's 
Dream Suite). $3.98. 
—Felix Slatkin, Concert 
CapiroL Pp 8328 
Corner). $4.98. 


Symphony Or- 


Arts Orchestra. 
(with Children’s 


DANSE, Ravel (1890) (1 Edition) 
Ravel’s orchestration makes this little 
piece, originally published under the Sa- 
tie-like title Tarantelle Styrienne, sound 
like an early sketch for Fétes, the second 
of the Trois Nocturnes. The performance 


arr. 


FIRST RELEASE: 
BRAHMS’ FIRST SYMPHONY 


One of the towering masterpieces 
of the symphonic repertory, beau- 
tifully played by the great Boston 
Recording Festival Orchestra under 
Willis Page. Symphony Hall's 
warm acoustics captured in full 
perspective. 

1060S $14.95 


THE KING OF ORGANS 


The incomparable Wurlitzer of 
the New York Paramount with its 
unique and beautiful tone quali- 
ties and the theater's extraordinary 
acoustics captured intact. Newly 
recorded, but in a program of the 
sweet, carefree tunes of the twen- 
ties and thirties, when the instru- 
ment was new. 

1150S $12.95 


SPEED THE PARTING GUEST 


One of Emory Cook’s heady hi-fi 
concoctions that backfired — de- 
lightfully. With at least 69 sep- 
arate (and distinct!) percussion 
instruments, it was designed to 
drive listeners from the room. 
Instead, it turned out so smooth 
that they stay to see if whipped 
cream will ooze from the speakers. 

1041S $12.95 


MASTERPIECES OF THE THEATER 


The great Boston Recording Fes- 
tival Orchestra in popular selec- 
tions from Carmen, Euryanthe, etc. 

1064S $12.95 


CLAMBAKE ON ROURBON ST. 


New Orleans’ own blues shouter, 
Lizzie Miles, a rowdy barrelhouse 
band and Buglin’ Sam DeKemel, 
all in perfect. audio perspective. 


1181S $12.95 
JUMP-UP CARNIVAL 


Mardi Gras in Trinidad, includ- 
ing parading steelbands (never 
such a sound on stereo!), au- 
thentic Calypso (the notorious 
Mama, Looka Booboo sung by 
the composer) and larruping 
dance music so high spirited it 
makes even Yankees “jump up.” 

1072S $12.95 


Den't miss next month's release! 
Send coupon for free mailing. 


— ee 


is vigorous, the 


brilliant. 


recording 


—Page, New Orchestral Society of Bos- 
ton. Cook 10683 (with Nuages; Fétes; 
Strings; 


Faune; Barber: Adagio for 
Honegger: Pacific 231). $4.98. 


CuiLpren’s Corner, arr. Caplet (1908) 


(4 editions ) 


The modest dimensions and slight sonor- 
ities of this children’s suite do not lend 
orchestral 
provides the best 
performance, but Slatkin has the best 
recording. If you really want a record of 
the 


themselves 
treatment. 


convincingly to 
Cluytens 


the Children’s Corner, 
original piano version. 
—André Cluytens, Orchestre 
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de la Radiodiffusion Francaise. ANGEL 
35172 (with La Boite a joujoux). $4.98 
(or $3.98). 

—Slatkin, Concert Arts Orchestra. Ca- 
PITOL P 8328 (with Petite suite). $4.98. 
—Stokowski, Symphony Orchestra. RCA 
Victor tM 9023 (with Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker Suite ). $3.98. 

—Fournet, Orchestre des Concerts La- 
moureux. Epic Lc 3288 (with Bizet: Pe- 
tite suite; Scénes bohémiennes ). $3.98. 


Six EpicRAPHES ANTIQUES, arr. Ansermet 
(1914) (1 Edition) 

The Petite suite, Danse, and Children’s 
Corner are slight works, but the Six 
épigraphes antiques constitute a_ big 
work, and in transcribing them Ansermet 
has given us a Debussyan_ orchestral 
masterpiece to set beside La Mer or the 
Nocturnes. They were sketched around 
1897 as fragmentary accompaniments— 
for harp, celesta, and two flutes—to a 
reading of certain poems from the Chan- 
sons de Bilitis of Pierre Louys. In 1914 
Debussy rewrote these sketches as a 
suite for two pianos and stated his in- 
tention of orchestrating them, but the 
orchestral version was never produced. 
Ansermet has carried out Debussy’s plan 
with brilliant success. The music is in the 
sensuous “antique” vein which was one 
of Debussy’s striking inventions; 
Ansermet has scored it precisely as De- 
bussy himself would have arranged it, 
he performs it to perfection, and it has 
been well recorded. If the present dis- 
cography does nothing more than call 
attention to this magnificent, _ little 
known disc, its publication will be largely 
justified. 

—Ansermet, Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande. LONDON LL 992 (with Jeux). 


$3.98. 


most 


BALLETS 


Jeux (1912) (1 Edition) 

This ballet about a game and 
amorous goings-on in connection there- 
with had the misfortune to be staged 
by Diaghilev just two weeks before the 
premiére of Stravinsky’s Sacre; as a re- 
sult, it was forgotten in the uproar, and 
it has not been paid a great deal of at- 
tention since that time. The music car- 
ries to an extreme the atomistic, mo- 
saiclike technique in the handling of 
rhythm and orchestral color which is 
characteristic of Debussy’s last years, 
and it therefore requires a conductor of 
exceptional capacity to keep it from fall- 
ing apart. This it has in Ansermet, 
whose superb interpretation has been 
beautifully recorded. 

—Ansermet, Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande. Lonpon LL 992 (with Six épi- 
graphes antiques ). $3.98. 


tennis 


La Borre a Jovyoux (1913) (3 Editions) 
André Hellé, a designer of toys and 
author of children’s books, induced De- 
bussy to write this completely enchant- 
ing score for a toy-box ballet. Hellé’s 
equally enchanting design for the stage 
set adorns the jacket of the Cluytens 
version; unfortunately, however, Cluy- 
tens’ recording is markedly inferior to 
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NOW AVAILABLE!!! 
NEW 1958 
ARTIST LISTING 
SCHWANN CATALOG 


Complete comprehensive listings of 
classical records by these artists: 


@ 755 Orchestras, Quartets, etc. 
@ 724 Conductors 
@ 1045 Instrumental Soloists: 
464 Pianists 
156 Violinists 
75 Organists 
58 Cellists 
49 Harpsichordists 
38 Flutists 


205 others on 31 other 
instruments 


@ 269 Choral Groups 
@ 185 Operatic Groups 
@ 1348 Vocal Soloists 


The annual 1958 Artist Listing Schwann 
Catalog will answer ALL your ques- 
tions about what records are currently 
available by your favorite artists. 

Available in over 3,700 record stores 
throughout the U.S.A. and 37 foreign 
countries. Be sure to ask for your copy! 


* * * * * * * * 
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Perlea’s. The Perlea is beautifully done 
in every particular; it is, in fact, one of 
those unexpected gems that turn up in 
the compiling of every discography and 
help mightily to reward the compiler for 
his labors. Even though Debussy never 
finished this work, but left its comple- 
tion and instrumentation to André Cap- 
let, it is the top masterpiece of Debus 
syan humor and whimsey, at least in 
orchestral terms The Argento version 
is not in the same class as the other two. 

Jonel Perlea, RIAS Symphony Orches- 
ra. REMINGTON R 199-159. $3.98. 

Cluytens, Orchestre National de la Ra- 
diodiffusion Francaise. ANceL 35172 
(with Children’s Corner). $4.98 (or 
$3.98). 

Pietro Argento, Scarlatti Orchestra di 
Napoli. CoLoss—euM cies 1045 (with 
Saint-Saéns: 
$3.98. 


Carnaval des animaux). 


DRAMATIC WORKS 


L’ENFANT Propicue (1884) (1 Edition) 
The libretto of Edouard Guinand’s 
scéne lyrique was assigned to the Prix 
de Rome candidates of 1884 in order 
to see just how conventionally operatic 
they could be in their settings of it 
Debussy needed the prize, selected the 
model most likely to succeed, produced 
one of Massenet’s finest works, and car- 
ried the day . without argument. The 
French official system never operated 
more smoothly. To be sure, L’Enfant 
prodigue may not rise to the expres- 
sive heights which Massenet himself at- 
tained in the last act of Werther, but 
it contains everything to be found in 
Manon or Thais, and in about one-fifth 
the length. The one recorded version, is 
quite good, thanks espec ially to Inghel- 
brecht and the tenor Legay, whom | 
want to hear as Pelléas. The text is not 
provided. 

-Madeleine Gorge, soprano; Henri Le- 
gay, tenor; Barnard Cottret, bass; In- 
ghelbrecht, Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. Lonpon 
ptt 90009 (with La Demoiselle élue; 
Noél des enfants qui n'ont plus des mai- 
sons ). $3.98. 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE (1902) (3 Edi- 

thons 
One compares side for side and scene 
for scene, and the conclusion is al- 
ways the same: the best scene or side 
is the one you are hearing at the mo- 
ment. Differences among the three cur- 
rently available recordings of Debussy’s 
opera are marked, but it is difficult to 
total them into a basis for clear-cut pref- 
erence 

Take, for example, the question of the 
Mélisandes. Danco, who sings the role 
for London, is a lyric soprano whose 
voice records with a caressingly soft 
quality and with an extremely subtle 
range of nuance. Micheau, who has the 
part in the Epic version, brings to this 
quietly declamatory music a_ certain 
whiteness and fragility of tone which 
give the role a fey, naive character in 
keeping with its dramatic tradition. De 
los Angeles, the Mélisande of the Angel 
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THOMAS TOMKINS 
MUSICA DEO SACRA 
EA 0027 

THE AMBROSIAN SINGERS 
THE IN NOMINE PLAYERS 
MARTINDALE SIDWELL, organ 
recorded in England under the 
direction of DENIS STEVENS 


e 
THOMAS TOMKINS 
SONGS AND 
CONSORT MUSIC 
EA 0028 


THE AMBROSIAN SINGERS 
THE IN NOMINE PLAYERS 
recorded in England under the 
direction of DENIS STEVENS 


* 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY 


THE PSALMS 


read in Hebrew and in Erglish 


EA 0025 
F $4.98 the record $14.95 the tape 


EXPERIENCES 
ANONYMES 


20 East 11th Street, 
New York 3 
= F _— 





Your passbook 
to record values 


Westminster’s catalog is not just 
a routine iisiing of records. It is, in 
its own special way, a treasure 
trove for the music lover. With over 
1000 listings, it is an indispensable 
guide to the greatest in recorded 
music. 

All you need do to obtain this 
valuable catalog, is to send postcard 
with the word “catalog” on it to 
Westminster. And it will be sent to 
you FREE of charge. 


Write today: 


Dept. A-13, a 
Westminster Records, Be sai 
275 Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C. HI-FI 











version, does the role with an _ unaf- 
fected purity of style that lies some- 
where between the other two. So far as 
the principal men are concerned, Angel 
has the edge; Jansen is the nimblest 


| and most youthful-sounding Pelléas of 


the three, and Souzay is tremendous as 
Golaud; in fact, Golaud is the central 
figure of the Angel performance. 
Ansermet, who conducts for London, 
underlines the mysterious, enigmatic, faie- 
ful, and pathetic aspects of the music. 
Fournet (Epic) lays greater stress on its 


dramatic values. His tempos are more 


mercurial than Ansermet’s and his pal- 
| ette of nuance is sharper in its con- 


| the 


trasts. Cluytens’ interpretation (Angel) 
individual profile than the 
This conductor falls in behind 
singers more often than his col- 
leagues, but his version is still very 
strong in its lyric quality. 

Cluytens has the best of the three 
recordings. Angel’s sound has _ great 
depth, richness, and luster; but the other 
two are extremely good. 

Ansermet takes eight sides, Fournet 
and Cluytens six, but all three present 
the entire Ansermet’s are 
shorter, and if there is any truth in the 
idea that discs wear increasingly toward 
the center, they should last longer than 
Fournet’s and Cluytens’. 

London and Angel provide the libretto, 
in French and English. Epic does not. 


has less 


others. 


score. sides 


| —Victoria de los Angeles (s), Mélisande; 


(s), Yniold; Jeannine 
Collard (c), Genevieve; Jacques Jansen 
(b), Pelléas; Gerard Souzay (b), Go- 
laud; Pierre Froumenty (bs), Arkel; 
Jean Vieuille (bs), Médecin and Berger. 
Cluytens, Orchestre National de la Ra- 


Francoise Ogéas 


| diodiffusion Francaise and Choeurs Ray- 
| mond St. Paul. ANGEL 3561. $14.94. 


—Suzanne Danco (s), Mélisande; Flore 
Wend (s), Yniold; Helene Bouvier (c), 
Genevieve; Pierre Mollet (b), Pelléas; 
Heinz Rehfuss (bs), Golaud; André Ves- 
siéres (bs), Arkel; Derrick Olsen (bs), 
Médecin and Berger. Ansermet, Orches- 
tre de la Suisse Romande, and chorus. 
LONDON LLA 11. $15.92. 

—Janine Micheau (s), Mélisande; Annik 
Simon (s), Yniold; Rita Gorr (ms), 
Genevieve; Camille Maurane (t), Pel- 
léas; Michel Roux (b), Golaud; Xavier 
Depraz (bs), Arkel; Marcel Vigneron 
(bs), Médecin and Berger. Fournet, Or- 
chestre des Concerts Lamoureux and 


| Elizabeth Brasseur Choir. Epic sc 6003. 


$11.94. 


Le MArrTyYRE DE SAINT SEBASTIEN (1911) 
(4 Editions ) 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s wordy, ornate 
mystery play is dead beyond all possi- 
bility of resurrection, but the large 
quantity of music which Debussy wrote 
for it seems to be growing in its appeal. 
Time was when only the short suite from 
the Martyre appeared on concert pro- 
grams or on discs, but today not a sin- 
gle record of the suite is offered; in- 


| stead, we have four versions of the com- 


| 
| 


plete score to choose from. 

The best of these, for general pur- 
poses, is the Ansermet. Ansermet gives 
us the music, with a few minor cuts, and 
in his jacket notes he provides a de- 


tailed sketch of the action and the full 
text of the sung portions, in French and 
English. This is important, because one 
must understand the words to under- 
stand what Debussy is doing with them; 
and the score and libretto, both of them 
long out of print, may be secured only 
in large libraries. That Ansermet per- 
forms the work superbly almost goes 
without saying, since he is one of the 
most authoritative Debussyans of the 
present day, and his recording is first 
class. 

The Munch also is finely recorded, 
but the performance is not as vivid as 
Ansermet’s. The conductor reads some 
of the spoken lines of the play—rather 
drily—to provide a thread of narrative 
between the musical portions. The full 
text employed appears in an_ inserted 
pamphlet. 

Inghelbrecht’s version is quite differ- 
ent from the others. Inghelbrecht be- 
lieves that “the score must be mounted 
in the most moving pages of the text.” 
This means that he adds yards and 
yards of d’Annunzio, some of it recited 
over the music. As a result, Inghelbrecht 
takes four sides for his recording, while 
the other conductors need only two. His 
version is immensely effective if one 
understands the narrator, but a bore if 
one doesn’t. Not a word of the text ap- 
pears on the jacket, but the whole play 
can be found in the French magazine, 
L'Illustration Thédtrale. No. 181, May 
27, 1911, and files of this publication are 
not unobtainable in this country. (The 
text does not seem to be published in 
any other form. ) 

The Alessandro version is surprisingly 
good. The Oklahoma City Symphony is 
not one of the country’s most celebrated 
orchestras, but it makes excellent sounds 
under the leadership of this excellent 
musician, now conductor of the San An- 
tonio Symphony. 

—Suzanne Danco, soprano; Nancy 
Wough, mezzo; Lise de Gontmollin, 
mezzo; Union Chorale de la Tour-de- 
Peils; Ansermet, Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. Lonpon a 4103. $4.98. 
—Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Florence 
Kopleff, mezzo; Catherine Akos, mezzo; 
New England Conservatory Chorus; 
Munch, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
RCA Victor LM 2030. $3.98. 

—Claudine Collart, soprano; Janine Col- 
lard, mezzo; Christiane Gayraud, mezzo; 
André Falcon, narrator; Choruses of the 
Radiodiffusion and Télévision Fran- 
caise; Inghelbrecht, Orchestre du Thé- 
atre des Champs-Elysées. Lonpon pTL 
93040-1. $7.96. 

—Frances Yeend, soprano; Miriam Stew- 
art, soprano; Anna Kaskas, mezzo; Vic- 
tor Alessandro, Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus. ALLEGRO- 


Exrre 304, $2.98. 


CHORAL WORK 


La DaMoIsELLE Etve (1888) (3 Edi- 
tions ) 

Writers on Debussy seem to be 

unaware of the fact that Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti’s poem The Blessed Damozel 

was written as a reply to Poe’s Raven. 

Poe hopelessly mourns his “lost Lenore.” 
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Rossetti’s heroine is actually that lost 
Lenore waiting “at the gold bar of 
Heaven” for the author of The Black 
Cat. 

All three versions are well sung and 
reasonably well recorded, but the Victor 
is the liveliest in performance and has 
the finest soprano soloist. All three are 
sung in French. Victor and Columbia 
provide the text in English; London 
provides no text at all. The French text, 
rather strangely, is hard to come by, 
and it should have been given with all 
three of these records. 

—Victoria de los Angeles, soprano; Ca- 
rol Smith, mezzo; Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety; Munch, Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. RCA Vicror tm 1907 (with 
Berlioz: Nuits d’été). $3.98. 

—Bidii Sayao, soprano; Rosalind Nadell, 
mezzo; Women’s Chorus of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Ormandy, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. CotumBia Mi 4075 
(with Ravel: Concerto for Piano, for the 
Left Hand). $3.98. 

—Madeleine Gorge, soprano; Jaqueline 
Joly, mezzo; Inghelbrecht, Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées. Lonpon ptt 93009 (with L’En- 
fant prodigue; Noél des enfants qui 
n'ont plus de maisons ). $3.98. 


SONGS 


Most of the songs by Debussy now 
available on American discs are con- 
tained in four collections, each made by 
a single artist. The reader will want to 
know the contents of each collection be- 
fore we proceed to comparing versions. 
They are as follows: 


Maccre TrEYTE IN FreNcH Art SONGS 
Alfred Cortot, piano. This collection, 
dubbed from a famous 78-rpm set made 
about twenty years ago, is one of RCA 
Victor’s “Vault Treasures” series. It con- 
tains more songs by Debussy than any 
other edition. Miss Teyte offers four 
song cycles, each comprising three songs, 
and single excerpts from two other cy- 
cles. The complete cycles are the Fétes 
galantes, first series and second series, 
the Trois chansons de Bilitis, and the 
Promenoir de deux amants. The single 
songs are the Ballade des femmes de 
Paris, from the Trois ballades de Fran- 
cois Villon, and De Gréve, from Proses 
lyriques. RCA Vicror tvt 1011 (with 
songs by Duparc, Fauré, Hahn, and Pala- 
dilhe ). No text. $3.98 


Soncs or Desussy, Lieper or BRAHMS 
AND Huco WoLFr 

Suzanne Danco, soprano, Guido Agosti, 
piano. The Debussy side contains the six 
Ariettes oubliées, the Trois chansons de 
Bilitis, and the three songs of the Pro- 
menoir de deux amants. LONDON LL 
1329. Text in English only. $3.98. 


FRENCH SONGS 

Nan Merriman, mezzo, Gerald Moore, 
piano. Trois chansons de Bilitis; Fétes 
galantes, first series, and three other 
songs: Mandoline, Ballade des femmes de 
Paris, and the Jet d’eau from the Cing 
poémes de Charles Baudelaire. ANGEL 
35217 (with songs by Bachelet, Faure, 
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t Audiophile, we make records mostly for our own 
edification and enjoyment. We can make more than we can 
use, but sometimes we can’t make enough to sell! We just 
haven’t learned how to make uniformly good records in 
large quantities. To those who must occasionally wait for 
shipment, we certainly are sorry, but we are not going to 
speed up our processes at this time. 


To those who are unfamiliar with our records, we wish to 
say that we make the best quality record, mechanically and 
electrically, within our knowledge and ability. We haven’t 
the wide quality advantage today that we enjoyed a few 
years ago, but those with keen ears and top equipment will 
enjoy the silken audio quality that results from very low 
distortion. If you are one of the “inner circle,” Audiophile 
records are for you— if you can stand the music! And it 
seems that the inner circle is doing a little expanding lately: 
we are surprised and gratified at the number of complimen- 
tary letters we receive commenting on our audio quality. 
We give our assurance that we will continue to do our best 
— we will not produce “hi-fi” records 


A booklet listing the selections in our small library 
is available for the asking. 


AUD Shu ILE RECORDS rnc. 
Sigh. OLabhity Recordings 
SAUKVILLE, WISCONSIN 
In Canada: J. B. Smyth, 380 Craig Street W., Montreal, Canada 
Export: Genex Corporation, G. P. O. Box 1124, New York, New York 
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Remove static elec- 

tricity and static-attracted 

dust and lint from your 

treasured high fidelity records. 

Protect their pure sound and 

increase their length of life. Greatly 
improve the reproduction on your 
“collector's items." Use the efficient 
atomic tool of our atomic age. 
STATICMASTERS only $14.95. Available at 
your Hi-Fi shop, music store, or order direct. Sent 
postpaid—cash with order. 


NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO.: 10173 E. Rush St.+ El Monte, Calif. 
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Chausson, Duparc, and Bizet.) Text in 
French and English. $4.98 (or $3.98). 


Sonc Cyc.ies: Faure, Desussy 

Hugues Cuenod, tenor; Jacqueline Blan- 
card, piano. Ariettes oubliées and two 
single songs— L’Echelonnement de Ss hai 8. 
from the Trois mélodies, and Mandoline. 
Many of the Fauré songs in this set 
employ the same texts as the songs by 
Debussy. VANGUARD vrs 414. Text in 
French and English. $4.98. 


In the comments that follow, wherein 
each recorded song or Cy cle will be taken 
up In chronological order, the above 
collections will be referred to solely by 
the name of the singer. 
Mandoline (1883) (2 Editions ) 
Merriman’s interpretation of this early, 
Spanish-sounding song is faster in tempo 
and lighter in spirit than Cuenod’s, but 
one cannot justly express a preference 
for either version. 
Ariettes oubliées (1883) (3 Editions, one 
incomplete ) 
Of the two artists who have done all 
SIX of these songs, Danco is the more 
subtle and plastic singer, Cuenod the 
finer diseur. As 
diseur, | 


singer and 
prefer the singer, especially 
since the cycle, dedicated to Mary Gar- 
den, seems more suitable for a woman's 
voice than a man’s. Touraine, who has 
recorded the first three of the six songs, 


between 


does them in a white, murmurous style, 
with marvelous piano accompaniments 
The details regarding this edition are 
as follows: 


1956 


High Fidelity 


RECORD REVIEW 
INDEX 


A complete index to all classical, 

wal, jazz, and spoken 
word record reviews which ap 
peared in Hicu Fiperiry Maga- 
zine in 1956 


Arranged alphabetically by com- 
poser or by collection-title, with 
the issue and page on u hi h Vou 


will find the review you wish. 
ONLY 50¢ EACH 


1954 and 1955 Indexes also 
available at 50¢ per cop) 


HIGH FIDELITY Magazine 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

Enclosed find Please send me 
copies of the 1954 Index 
copies of the 1955 Index 


copies of the 1956 Index 


No C.O.D.s or charge orders please 


—Genevieve Touraine, soprano; Francis 
Poulenc, piano. Haypn Socrery HsL 154 
(with songs by Poulenc and Roussel). 
$5.95. 


Le Jet deau (from Cinq Poémes de 
Charles Baudelaire, 1889 ) 

One of Debussy’s longest songs, sung 

with wonderful sensitivity and color by 

Merriman. She ought to do the entire 

cycle, especially since Jennie Tourel’s 

recording of it is no longer to be had. 


L’Echelonnement des haies (from Trois 
mélodies, 1891) 

The scherzo of this Verlaine cycle is 

deftly sung by Cuenod. 


Fétes galantes, first series (1892) (2 
Editions ) 

Teyte’s traversal of the three songs is a 
bit of a classic, with every note pre- 
cisely in place and every indication of 
shading scrupulously observed. Merri- 
man’s interpretation is the subtler, how- 
ever, and she makes more music with 
Verlaine’s vowels and consonants. 


Proses lyriques (1893) (2 Editions, 1 
incomplete ) 

Teyte provides one song (De Gréve) 
from this dramatic and important cycle, 
but Osborne does all four very beauti- 
fully, and her fine soprano has been very 
well recorded. Unfortunately the sound 
of the piano is thin. 

—Verna Osborne, soprano; Robert Vet- 
lesen, piano. Music Lisprary 7044 (with 
songs by Fauré). No text. $5.00. 


Trois chansons de Bilitis (1897) (3 Edi- 
tions ) 

At the risk of seeming sophomoric, I 
should like to vote for the Chansons de 
Bilitis as Debussy’s finest song cycle and 
for its finale, Le tombeau des naiades, 
as his finest single song. I have been 
listening to it, man and boy, for thirty 
years, and it never fails to produce its 
frisson. The classic Teyte-Cortot  ver- 
sion is still the best, but Merriman 
and Danco color it beautifully, Merriman 
with her dusky timbre and Danco with 
her fine lyricism. Only the Merriman 
version provides Pierre Louys’ poems, 
without an understanding of which this 
masterpiece is meaningless. 


Fétes galantes, second series (1904) (1 
Edition ) 

The choice is simple because there is no 

choice. Teyte alone provides this beauti- 

ful cycle, sung with characteristic musi- 

cality, integrity, and supple tone. 


Trois ballades de Francois Villon (1910) 
(3 Editions, 2 incomplete ) 

Here is one case wherein a male voice 
is not only preferable but necessary. 
Teyte and Merriman have done _ the 
Ballade des femmes de Paris as suitable, 
respectively, to a femme de Londres and 
a femme de Los Angeles, but the music 
really calls for a man’s voice. Maurane 
does the complete cycle beautifully and 
in the orchestral version, which adds 
enormously to the color and drama of 
the whole. Unfortunately the text is not 
provided, but Villon is obtainable any- 
where. 

—Camille Maurane, baritone; Fournet, 
Orchestre des Concerts Colonne. Epic Lc 





3355 (with songs by Britten and Ravel). 

$3.98. 

Le Promenoir de deux amants (1910) 
(2 Editions ) 

There is little to choose between Teyte 

and Danco so far as this cycle is con- 

cerned; both do it superbly. 


Noél des enfants qui wont plus de 
maisons (1915) (1 Edition) 

A wartime propaganda song meaningless 
without its text, which is not provided. 
—Madeleine Gorge, soprano; 
brecht, Orchestre du Théadtre des 
Champs-Elysées. Lonpon pti 93009 
(with L’Enfant prodigue; La Demoiselle 
élue ). $3.98. 
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30’ 361 Bleecker St., N.Y.C. 


DY-3002 $11.95 


PRIVATE CONCERTS 


You'll get much more pleasure 
from your record collection 
when your albums are filed 
alphabetically in our Chairside 
Record Browser. Open front 
design, enables you to leaf 
through entire collection in 30 
seconds! Files 125 long-playing 
records. Adjustable rubber 
stops hold records firmly in 
- upright position, allowing col- 
lection to expand. Heavy duty, 
black wrought iron, 19’’ H., 
14” W., 21” D., with vinyl! 
tips. Please remit $8.95, or 
charge your Diners’ Club Ac- 
count. Shipped fully assem- 
bled, nominal express charge 
collected on delivery. 


AIR-MAIL 


MONEY-BACK $8.95 


GUARANTEE! 


“LESLIE CREATIONS sara 2 va 


Protect Your 


LP Records 


H.R.S. LP CASE NO. 7 


Deluxe dust-proof cases to hold 10 LP records in their 
original envelopes. Available in Red, Blue, Green and Tan 
and in two sizes for either 10’’ or 12’’ records. Rich, book- 
like binding of simulated Levant leather is stamped with 
genuine gold. See your dealer, if not available order 
direct. Please specify size and color. 10-inch $2.75 and 
12-inch $2.95 (10-inch $3 and 12-inch $3.25 W. of Miss. 
and in Ala., Fla., La., Miss., Minn.). Two or more cases post- 
paid in U, S.; add 25¢ for one case. No COD'’s please. 


H, ROYER SMITH CO., Dept. H, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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C-8 $88.50 
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MAIN OUTPUT 


VARIABLE PHONO LOAD 
SPECIAL HUM SHIELDING 


Y A. C. OUTLETS 


The McIntosh C-8 Professional Audio Compensator is the only pre-am- 
plifier built today with sufficient flexibility to properly compensate for all 
records. In addition it has the facilities for serving your every high fidelity 
need. The only pre-amplifier regardless of price to offer professional qual- 
ity, superior craftsmanship, and complete flexibility. Hear it today at your 
favorite McIntosh dealer. Make your own comparison of simple operation 
and complete facility. McIntosh designed quality and flexibility satisfies 
the keenest listener, 

Ps - INPUT LEVEL CONTROLS 

bese { COWMNES: FIVE INPUTS 

V AUXILIARY A. C. OUTLETS 

VARIABLE PHONO LOAD 
SPECIAL HUM SHIELDING 
TAPE OUTPUT 
MAIN OUTPUT 
INTERCONNECTING CABLE 


UCW? boot VU QL amy 
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Send for complete information 
or visit your nearest 
Franchised McIntosh Dealer. 


In Canada manufactured under license by McCurdy Radio Industries, Ltd. 
22 Front Street W., Toronto, Canada 








I’ve realized my dream...a Paris 
original! The 120,000 francs it cost 
(about $300 U.S.) is nothing com- 
pared to the tremendous thrill I’ve 
gotten. Honestly, the elegance of 
Paris fashion is unmatched any- 
where. 


This is the reason I can understand 
my husband’s desire for a new Con- 
certone GLOBEMATIC 60 stereo 
tape recorder. He says it is the best. 
Of course, he has all the male 
reasons, like: 10% inch reels, stereo 
record and playback, hysteresis 
synchronous motors (whatever they 
are), push-button controls; in fact, 
he says the GLOBEMATIC 60 has 
every quality feature found in tape 
recorders. 


And he’s right! The GLOBEMATIC 
looks good to me and I like its per- 
formance. That is why GLOBE- 
MATIC stereo music has become the 
fashion in our home. 


LEZ ——_e 


hee a fa 


aN) 
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See and hear it at your Concertone dealer’s. 


Audio Division 


AMERICAN ELECTRONICS, INC. 


655 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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On a Change of Title 


Ir was just twenty issues ago that Hicn Fmerry 
launched a new department called “The Tape Deck” and 
entrusted it to that voracious veteran R. D. Darrell. And 
it was just eighteen issues ago, in July 1956, that the 
first reviews of stereo tapes appeared in these pages. 
“Flabbergasting” was the word Mr. Darrell used to de- 
scribe his first experiences with stereo sound in his own 
home. Since then thousands of other listeners have had 
the same enraptured reaction. Nothing has so surprised 
the equipment and recording industries as the accelerat- 
ing tempo of stereo tape sales in the last year and a half. 
When Mr. Darrell reviewed his first stereo tapes, they 
were very much a novelty. Only one of the major record 
companies, RCA Victor, was then issuing stereo tapes, 
and it was doing so on a purely experimental basis. Today 
almost every important record maker is in the stereo busi- 
ness. And as the stereo repertoire grows, so does the 
market for it. It is estimated that the number of stereo 
playback sets is now increasing at the rate of 5,000 to 
10,000 units a month. 

All this is by way of prelude to announcing that “The 


Note: All stereo tapes reviewed are 7.5 
ips and—unless specifically noted other- 
wise—are on 7-in. reels. The timing 
indications are for the complete length 
of the musical program, including pauses 
between movements or selections, and 


If a date in parentheses is appended to 


like myself, relish his precision will de- 
light anew in his freedom from phrasing 
mannerisms and in his ability to main- 
tain the unruffled flow and driving mo- 
mentum of Bach’s long-sustained, intri- 


is the sheerly sonic 
qualities of the recording which are most 


4 


Tape Deck” is being retired in favor of the rubric 
“Stereo.” The change reflects our conviction that the future 
of recorded tape is inextricably linked with stereo sound. 
As a medium for the reproduction of music in the home, 
recorded tape’s chief raison détre is its ability to carry— 
with superb fidelity—the two channels of sound necessary 
for stereo listening. The change of title, however, also 
signalizes the editors’ awareness that tape is not the sole 
medium for stereo sound. Before too long, perhaps later 
this year, the first single-groove stereo discs will be on the 
market. How they will compare in quality of sound to 
the best stereo tapes, no one knows. This department will, 
naturally, begin to carry reviews of stereo discs as soon as 
they become available. 

Along with the change of title comes an enlargement 
of coverage. A single reviewer can no longer cope com- 
fortably with the full weight of the stereo avalanche. Ac- 
cordingly, beginning with this issue, Mr. Darrell’s reviews 
will be supplemented by those of other Hich Fmetiry 
reviewers who have “gone stereo.” In addition, the ex- 
panded department will contain a monthly “Stereo Fo- 
rum” and an occasional report on new stereo equipment 

RoLtanp GELATT 


reason alone the present Goldsand-Bam- 
berger performance is likely to be less 
startling on first hearing than the same 
artists’ unusually grave and weighty 
reading of No. 1 (reviewed here May 


cately-geared contrapuntal mechanisms. 1957, now renumbered as Lx 22). Again 
are rounded off to the nearest minute. In any case it 


Goldsand plays with sober yet always 
eloquent strength, and Bamberger ac- 


the review, it refers to the issue of Hicu 
Fie ity in which the corresponding disc 
review appeared. 


e e BACH: Preludes and Fugues: in A 
minor, S. 543; in E minor, S. 533; 
Chorale (Schiibler) No. 1, S. 645 
(“Wachet auf!”); Sonata No. 4, in E 
minor, S. 528 


Carl Weinrich, organ. 
SONOTAPE swB 8025. 29 min. $11.95. 


This second stereo release in the Sono- 
tape-Westminster Bach organ-works se- 
ries includes two works (S. 533 and 
S. 543) issued earlier on LPs (the Pre- 
lude and Fugue collections xwn 18427 
and 18499 respectively), plus two others 
not yet available in disc editions. As far 
as the performances themselves are con- 
cerned, they are not calculated to change 
any Bachian listeners’ preformed evalua- 
tions of Weinrich: those who consider 
him methodical will find him as soberly 
metronomic as ever here; those who, 
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arresting. The superb differentiation of 
infinitesimally varied tonal colorings, the 
solidity of pedal passages (achieved 
without any “masking” of the upper 
voices), and the dramatic piling up of 
sonority on sonority make this tape an 
exciting and satisfying home-listening ex- 
perience. (xwNn 18427 and 18499, Bach 
Discography, Oct. 1957.) 

R. D. Darrewti 


e@ © BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, No. 2, in B flat, Op. 19 


Robert Goldsand, piano; Frankfurt Op- 
era Orchestra, Carl Bamberger, cond. 
ConcerRT HALL Hx 28. 29 min. $11.95. 


As every literate phonophile must have 
learned by now, Beethoven’s “Second” 
piano concerto actually was written a 
couple of years before the “First”; yet 
the switch in numbering is logically 
justified, for the B flat work certainly is 
more “serious” and ambitious than the 
more immediately ingratiating, youth- 
fully exuberant concerto in C. For this 


companies with broad, well-controlled 
energy. There is little humor here, to be 
sure, but then there isn’t much, if any 
in the decidedly introspective music 
itself. And, as before, the strong open 
recording and reverberant acoustics, with 
the piano located well left of center, do 
full stereo justice both to the soloist’s 
extremely pure, clean piano tone and 
the dark sonorities of the Frankfurt or- 
chestra R.D.D 


@ e BRAHMS: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, in D, Op. 77 


Erica Morini, violin; Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of London, Artur Rod- 
zinski, cond. 

SONOTAPE swB 9005. 37 min. $17.95. 


Although Miss Morini plays and Dr. 
Rodzinski conducts every bit as well as 
in their Tchaikovsky concerto (hailed so 
warmly last June) and although the re- 
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cording is no less transparent and audi- 
torium-authentic, the present work (with 
the possible exception of its Allegro gio- 
COoso finale ) seems to me much less well 
adapted to the gypsy fervency of Miss 
Morini’s style. Timing comparisons with 
the Heifetz-Reiner stereo taping (reviewed 
here July 1956) are illuminating, for al- 
though Heifetz never strikes one as at 
all hurried, his performance over-all runs 
over three and a half minutes faster. 
It is of course quite legitimate to play 
the work considerably more slowly, as 
Odnopossoff and Bamberger do in the 
Concert Hall stereo tape (reviewed June 
1957; now renumbered Lx 20), but then 
the graver pace should be matched by 
greater breadth and Germanic sobriety, 
as it is there. However, once the charge 
of “un-Brahmsian” has been leveled at 
the present version, there remains noth- 
ing but praise for the otherwise artistic 
performance itself, and the — highest 
praise of all for its flawless recording. 
(Also available on LP as Westminster 
xwn 18600. ) R.D.D. 


© @ GRIEG: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, in A Minor, Op. 16 


Rubinstein, piano; RCA _ Victor 
Orchestra, Alfred Wallen- 


Artur 
Symphony 
stein, cond. 
RCA Vicror pcs 47, 29 min. $12.95. 


If the prospect of Mr. Rubinstein and 
eight or more feet of Steinway making 
a sonic appearance in your living room 
creates apprehension, this tape played 
on high-quality equipment should im- 
mediately destroy any such qualms. 
The presence is outstanding, with the 
piano as large as life and the orchestra 
only slightly less so. The performance 
is the distinguished one Rubinstein has 
recorded before and played in concert, 
|. think with increasing excellence, for 
years. Wallenstein and the Victor or- 
chestra, probably NBC Symphony men, 
provide a first-class accompaniment. 
Ropert CHARLES MARSH 


@ @e HAYDN: Quartet for Strings No. 
11, in F, Op. 3, No. 5—See Schubert: 
Quartet for Strings No. 10, in E flat, 
Op. 125, No. 1. 


e @ IBERT: Divertissement 


Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
cond, 
RCA Vicror acs 54. 14 min. $6.95. 


e @ IBERT: Escales 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 


Munch, cond. 
RCA Vicror acs 57. 15 min. $6.95. 


Genial humor is not uncommon in what 
we are wont to call “serious” music, but 
satirical humor is comparatively rare, 
and a combination of the two types 
very unusual indeed. The present ex- 
ample first shocked and delighted Amer- 
ican discophiles exactly twenty years ago 
when Fiedler brought the well-named 
Divertissement to 78s, And now, two 
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decades later, his razzle-dazzle reading, 
sharpened and brought to incandlescence 
by electrifying stereo sonics, is more de- 
lightfully shocking than ever. This is 
real circus stuff, complete with the tonal 
equivalents of clowns’ pratfalls; but the 
superb blend of stereo lucidity and re- 
verberant Symphony Hall acoustics re- 
veals a hitherto unsuspected subtlety 
and glowing warmth in both _ Ibert’s 
adroit scoring and the Bostonians’ gen- 
uinely virtuoso performance. (Originally 
released on LP in LM 2084, together with 
La Boutique fantasque and The Incred- 
ible Flutist, May 1957.) 

The same engineering and orchestral 
masteries also are lavished on Ibert’s 
more conventionally serious triptych of 
Mediterranean-port tone paintings, Es- 
cales. And if here the composer imitates 
the impressionistic devices of Debussy 
and others, the orchestrator wields no 
less kaleidoscopic and even more deli- 
cately nuanced a tonal palette. I wish 
that Munch’s spasmodic reading were as 
relaxed and expansive in its quieter pas- 
sages as it is ferocious in the loud ones. 
Yet this is minor in a recorded perform- 
ance which approaches as nearly as this 
one the dynamic and timbre ranges of 
concert-hall experience. (Originally re- 
leased on LP in tm 2111, coupled with 


Debussy’s La Mer.) R.D.D. 
@ @ LISZT: Mephisto Waltz 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Hermann 
Scherchen, cond. 
SONOTAPE swB 7007. 13 min. $6.95. 


Apart from noting that Scherchen’s per- 


formance is considerably broader, if no 
less vital, than Reiner’s (RCA Victor 
acs 25, reviewed here three months ago), 
I hesitate to make a decisive choice be- 
tween them. Both conductors stress the 
romantic rather than diabolical elements 
in the music and while the recorded 
sound qualities are distinctively different, 
the slightly greater luminosity and _pi- 
quancy of Scherchen’s hardly can be 
claimed to be superior to the more 
sharply focused Reiner sonics. If pushed 
I might give the narrowest of edges to 
Scherchen—mainly because I find his 
version a shade more atmospheric in the 
yearning slow passages and a shade more 
exciting in the agitated ones, despite the 
fact that over-all his reading runs almost 
two minutes longer. R.D.D. 
ee OFFENBACH: 
(Medley) 


“Rendez-Vous” 


Vienna State 
Drexler, cond. 
Livincston 720 BN. 29 min. $11.95. 


Opera Orchestra, Josef 


@ @e OFFENBACH: Les Contes dHoff- 
mann: Introduction, Minuet, and Bar- 
carolle; Orphée aux enfers: Overture 


Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
cond, 
RCA Victor acs 49. 15 min. $6.95. 


Even listeners instinctively prejudiced 
against operetta potpourris are likely to 


be disarmed on two counts by Drexler’s 
Rendez-Vous with Offenbach: first, by 
the smoothness with which it strings to- 
gether no less than thirty-two choice 
tuneful tidbits from no less than fifteen 
stage works (including many used in 
Gaité Parisienne, but also many others, 
such as Les Géorgiennes, M. et Mme. 
Denis, Pont des soupirs, etc., sure to 
be unfamiliar to most Americans); sec- 
ond, by the fact that almost everything 
in it (always discounting the inevitable 
Barcarolle) boasts the finest Offenbach- 
ian verve and is played with obvious 
relish and idiomatic fluency. The orches- 
tra itself is not particularly distinguished 
by refined tonal qualities, but it sounds 
considerably bigger than it probably is, 
thanks to ample reverberation and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, high-level, dramati- 
cally broadspread stereo recording. 
Fiedler’s men play with more care and 
sonic beauty in his shorter, more ortho- 
dox program (originally issued in the 
larger LP collection, Offenbach in 
America, tm 1990), and the recording 
here also is strong and reverberant, if 
at a less extreme modulation level. The 
less vivacious and varied music _ itself 
commands one’s attention less imperi- 
ously, but few opera- or concertgoers 
are likely ever to have heard it per- 
formed with comparable lucidity and 
finesse. (Dec. 1956.) R.D.D. 


@ @ RAVEL: Boléro 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Hermann 
Scherchen, cond. 
SONOTAPE swB 7006. 14 min. $6.95. 


I have long assumed that the galvanic 
effect of Ravel’s tour de force becomes 
progressively diluted with repeated 
hearings, yet the initial bars of the pres- 
ent tape immediately mesmerized my 
attention: instead of the expected crisp 
sidedrum pronouncement of the basic 
ostinato rhythm, there is a lighter, boun- 
cier, almost tom-tom quality here which, 
on consulting the annotations by Irving 
Kolodin, I learn results from the em- 
ployment of tambours-basques, “belong- 
ing to the original orchestration, rather 
than the usually ‘substituted — snare 
drums.” Presumably, then, the present 
odd timbre is what Ravel really wanted. 
At any rate, it gives extraordinary indi- 
viduality to Scherchen’s performance— 
an individuality further accentuated by 
the nervous intensity which animates his 
reading throughout. R.D.D. 


© e SCHUBERT: Quartet for Strings 
No. 10, in E flat, Op. 125, No. 1 

tHaydn: Quartet for Strings No. 11, 
in F, Op. 3, No. 5 


Fine Arts Quartet. 
CoNCERTAPES 23-5a. 32 min, $11.95. 


The Haydn, an early but by no means 
juvenile piece, and the Schubert, a ma- 
ture and strongly built work, here pro- 
vide excellent foils for each other. 

On this tape one senses the directional 
pattern of the quartet, although all four 
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Revere's exclusive WAAL ne makes the difference 


Revere TAPE RECORDERS 


The incomparable high fidelity and rich tonal quality of Revere Tape Recorders is the direct result of 
a Revere exclusive, patented feature. ‘‘Balanced-Tone” is the control that coordinates amplifier 
and acoustic system response to emphasize both high and low tones, giving strikingly realistic 


HIGH FIDELITY sound reproduction, even on low volume. Compare and you’ll choose REVERE! 


T-700-D Dual-Speed — Simplified automatic 
keyboard controls. Standard tape speed of 
3.75 and 7.5 i.p.s. Records up to three hours 
per seven inch reel with new long-play tape. 
Exclusive index counter. Complete with microe 
phone, radio attachment cord, two reels (one 
with tape) and case.....s.+ceee++-$225.00 
TR-800-D—Same with built-in radio $275.00 


T-1100 Dual-Speed — Single knob control. 

Tape speeds of 3.75 and 7.5 i.p.s.; records 

: : up to three hours with new long-play tape. 

T-11 HIGH-FIDELITY CUSTOM MODEL Durable fibre-glass cose; two acoustically 

For professional use and easy installation into any high matched excursion speakers. Complete with 

fidelity system. Solenoid operated keyboard, push-button microphone, radio attachment cord, two reels 

control, Outstanding Performance, (one with tape) and case...........$169.50 

GUARANTEED SPECS: Freq. Resp. 40-16,000 = 3 db. TR-1200—Same with built-in radio $219.50 
S.N. greater than 50 db., WOW-Fiutter less than 0.2‘ : ; es 


erall-Dist, 0.65% pe 
EATURES: 1|-Volt cathode follower output; Accepts 3, wee 
VERTICAL MOUNTING 5.7 and |0'/2 ree Automat head demaanetizat a - “ 

Tape counter; 2-hum balancing ntr ; Adjustable high 


req. equalization... with reel agapters, cords and ¢ 3S 


a 
ees ee N $284.50 
a 5 SK-707 Stereophonic Kit—Converts ali Revere T-!|, T- 
\\ ete 1100 series and keyboard tape recorders to IN LINE High 
‘ ; Fidelity Stereophonic playback and monaural! recording. 
Simple installation; uses phono amplifier for record chan- 
nel, Exceptional specifications .....-.... ... $34.50. 


REVERE CAMERA Co. * CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


HORIZONTAL MOUNTING 


The preference for Revere by artists of renown is your guide to recorder selection. 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
great Wagnerian tenor 
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ARTUR RUBINSTEIN MARIAN ANDERSON ANDRES SEGOVIA ZINO FRANCESCATTI ROBERT CASADESUS 
noted pianist famed soprano foremost! guitarist brilliant violinist piano virtuoso 
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instruments are on each channel. The 
effect is therefore one of spaciousness 
rather than stereo trickery, and _ the 
over-all presence is admirable. 

Certainly the Schubert registers force- 
fully. Its amusing minuetto-scherzo with 
a grotesquely accented upbeat is not 
overdone, the slow movement finds 
firmly delineated depths of feeling, and 
the finale overflows with one of those 
high speed themes typical of the com- 
poser. Throughout what one hears is the 
sound of a first-rate quartet, which is 
what it should be. R.C.M. 


@ e STRAUSS, RICHARD: Der Biir- 
ger als Edelmann, Op. 60: Suite 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Rei- 
ner, cond. 
RCA Vicror pcs 43. 29 min. $12.95. 


Reiner’s reading of this suite apparently 
has been widely popular, long in a Co- 
lumbia_ version with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, more recently in the present 
recording (originally included in an LP 
Strauss miscellany, LM 6407), but for 
me both the music and this interpreta- 
tion would profit by more geniality and 
fewer mannerisms. Even in strong, re- 
verberant stereo, which does reveal better 
than ever before a multitude of in- 
genious scoring details, the occasional 
touches of undue heaviness seem accen- 
tuated rather than lightened. Probably 
other listeners will find much more here 
to enjoy than I do, but if so they also 
are likely to be more seriously disturbed 
by the inexplicable omission of two 
pieces—the Minuet of Lully and the 
Courante—called for in the score of the 
complete suite. (Nov. 1956. ) R.D.D. 


© e TCHAIKOVSKY: Francesca da Rim- 

ini, Op. 32 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch, cond. 


RCA Victor pcs 51. 23 min. $12.95. 


Munch’s characteristic broodiness and 
vehemence strike me as far better tem- 
peramentally dramatic 
Dantean tone poem than they were to 
the Romeo and Juliet fantasia (reviewed 
here in the stereo version March 1957) 
with which it was coupled in the Lm 
2043 LP. And since the Bostonian per- 
formance is another masterpiece of 
tautly controlled, luridly colored virtu- 
osity, captured in 


suited to this 


strong and_ broad 
stereo recording, the present taping must 
rank near if not at the very top of 
this conductor's repertory. 


(April 1957. R.D.D. 


extensive 


e e VERDI: Aida: Dance of the Priest- 
esses, Act I; Grand March and Ballet 
Music, Act Il 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Armando 
Aliberti, cond. 
SoNOTAPE swB 7011. 13 min. $6.95. 


These are well-paced, thoroughly idio- 
matic performances, not equal to Tos- 


canini’s—needless to say—but perfectly 
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enjoyable. The sound helps a lot. The 
cello tone in the Act II Ballabile is es- 
pecially warm and vibrant, and _ the 
trumpets, as they do in the opera house, 
proclaim their famous melody well 
apart from the rest of the orchestra. 
Unfortunately, the trumpets used here 
do not sound like the brilliant, metallic 
“Aida trumpets” prescribed by Verdi. 
The tape is confusingly labeled. It is 
billed merely as “Aida: Triumphal 
March and Ballet Music.” Actually it 
opens with the Act II March, goes on 
to the succeeding ballet sequence, and 
then—putting the opera in reverse, so 
to speak—finishes up with the “Dance 
of the Priestesses” from the Temple 
Scene in Act. 1. RoLAND GELATT 


@ e WAGNER: Tannhauser: Overture; 

Venusberg Music 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch, cond. 


RCA Victor secs 55. 21 min. $8.95. 


Definitely a Gallic kind of Wagner— 
fast, brightly brassy, chic. There is some 
historical justice in this, for the Venus- 
berg Music was written expressly for 
Paris. Moreover, the French touch is by 
no means ineffective. But listeners who 
expect the Wartburg and discover in- 
stead the Opéra may find it at first a 
bit disconcerting. 

The Overture dates from 1845, the 
Venusberg Music from 1861. No transi- 
tion in the whole literature of music is 
more exciting than the few bars that 
link this jump of sixteen years. From 
the earnest, Weber-inspired, rather plod- 
ding overture of 1845 one is suddenly 
transported to the voluptuous coryban- 
tics of 1861, from the fledgling composer 
to the genius who had just finished 
Tristan. In stereo the effect is tremen- 
dous. No single channel recording sorts 
out the strands of the Bacchanal with 
the clarity and impact of this one. R.G. 


REEL MUSIC NOTES 


CapiroL: Kenton in Hi-Fi, plus stereo, 
sets the joint jumping even more vio- 
lently than the LP (w 724) of the same 
performances, or any previous Kenton 
recordings for that matter. Even listen- 
ers who find the Intermission and Uni- 
son riffs stupefyingly raucous may dis- 
cover sprightly exhilarations and even 
some atmospheric lyricism in Artistry 
Jumps and Interlude, which exploit 
more attractively the brilliancy and 
clarity of the present stereo recording 
(@@zp 10, 24 min., $12.95). 


Cotumsia: Phil Silvers’ connection with 
Swinging Brass seems to be that of be- 
nevolent sponsor only, for this program 
of Nelson Riddle compositions is played 
by a big band led by Hy Shertzer. Pos- 
sibly some of the pieces have been used 
in the Silvers TV program, for which 
they are eminently suited in that they 
all derive their thematic materials from 
regulation Army bugle calls. Rather too 
unremittingly lively (except for the 
balladlike Two Arms and Come As You 


Are) for straight dance music and hardly 
hot enough for true jazz, they neverthe- 
less make surprisingly diverting listen- 
ing, thanks largely to Riddle’s imagina- 
tion, Frank Comstock’s and Warren Ba- 
ker’s ingenious scoring, and the notably 
clean stereo recording (@ @ jcp 9, 28 
min., $13.95; also available on LP as cu 
1011). But Buddy Cole’s Pipes, Pedals 
and Fidelity is likely to bore even thea- 
ter-organ devotees by its excess of la- 
bored and viscous throbbiness, a lack of 
reverberance which even stereo cannot 
compensate for, and inadequately varied 
registrations (@ @ jcp 2, 30 = min., 
$13.95). 


Mercury: Despite the title of Music 
for Hi-Fi Bugs, Pete Rugolo’s big-band 
jazz program is not disfigured by record- 
ing tricks: the miking is not too close; 
the percussion group is properly distant, 
although vividly crisp and clear; and 
the well-balanced stereo blend captures 
the big sonorities with authentic realism. 
Some of the performances, however, are 
overheavy and overindulgent in Ken- 
tonishly screamy brass. I liked best the 
bouncy, catchy playing in Fawncy Meet- 
ing You and Later Team, and the vi- 
brant guitar bits throughout (¢ © mops 
3-1, 28 min., $12.95; also available on 
LP in EmArcy eM 36082, Jan. 1957). 


RCA Victor: There are no surprises in 
Morton Gould’s World’s  Best-Loved 
Waltzes. Tchaikovsky's Sleeping Beauty, 
Lehar’s Gold and Silver, and Strauss’s 
Fledermaus are conventional enough 
“cut” pops performances, if a bit heavier- 
handed than the best of their kind; and 
the conductor's own arrangement of 
Ziehrer’s Vienna Beauties has its typical 
Gouldian scoring felicities and equally 
typical overfanciness. Some of the heavi- 
ness, though, is probably as much the 
responsibility of the rather overblown 
recording as it is of the playing itself 
(e@ e secs 52, 20 min., $8.95; also avail- 
able on LP in tm 2072). But the Ames 
Brothers’ Sweet Seventeen really is a 
surprise, at least to one who ordinarily 
disdains male quartets. For these pop 
choristers not only have pleasant voices 
but use them with unpretentious, infec- 
tious zestfulness, particularly in the title 
song and I’m Beginning to See the Light. 
Moreover, they don’t hog the spotlight, 
but let Bill Finegan’s high-spirited little 
orchestra be heard alone for considerable 
stretches. (@ e@ cps 75, 24 min., $10.95; 
also available on LP in Lpm 1487.) 
R.D.D. 





STEREO FORUM 





Stereo Equalization 


Sir: 


Remembering the headaches we all 
had with proper disc equalization in 
the days before the RIAA charac- 
teristic was adopted as a standard, 
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everything else you would want in a complete tape system... 


Designed for the highest of reproduction standards . . . Scandinavia Styled from fine grain mahogany. 
Stereo 3-speed Tape Phonograph and Tape Recorder —Tandberg Model 3-Stereo—for at home listening pleasure. . . 
or conveniently portable in luxury-styled, luggage-type carrying case for traveling enjoyment. 


For the finest in sound reproduction, two extremely well-balanced power playback amplifiers are built-in 
with such efficiency of design that the distortion of each amplifier is under 1%. A specially manufac- 
tured in-line stereo head, unique in design and construction, provides a clarity of reproduction and a 
range of response heretofore unattainable. 


The model 3-Stereo weighs 27 pounds, and is priced at $369.50 Complete with microphone and carrying case. 


a complete home music system 
— perfectly matched 


he Tandberg stereo-trio including model 3-Stereo recorder/repro- 
Hucer and two perfectly matched 266 speaker systems furniture styled 
by Scandinavian craftsman in the same fine oui mahogany as tandberg has stereo— plus... 
odel 3-Stereo cabinet. Comparable to the finest — at almost half the To meet the highest professional standards of a recorder / 
brice — $469.95. reproducer for any application—commercial, broadcast or Hi-Fi. ° 
8-Speed Versatility—Records half-track... plays back half-track, full-track 
hnd stereophonic tapes. Frequency response at 714 i.p.s. is within + e NARTB equalization at all speeds @ Microphone included has 


‘ . flat response within 3 DB to 13,000 c.p.s. @ No audible wow or 
F dB from 30 to 17,000 cycles (+ 1 DB from 50 to 10,000 cycles). flutter at any speed @ High quality Goodman speaker built-in for 


playback and monitoring @ Functional simplicity of styling, with 

: minimum of controls. 

Hear and See the Tandberg Stereo-Trio 

or write for full information to: 
eh 10 E. S2nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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* engineered by Philips of the Netherlands, 
world pioneers in electronic design 
* precision-crafted by Dutch master technicians 
+ styled by the Continent’s top designers 
+ three speeds (714, 334, and 1% ips) .. . twin tracks . . . pushbutton-controlled 
* Special narrow-gap (0.0002 in.) magnetic head for extended frequency response 
+ built-in wide-range Norelco speaker 
« lightweight... easily portable... rugged 
+ can also be played through external hi-fi system 


elity Products C 
DUFFY AVENUE 
HICKSVILLE, L. 1., N. Y 
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I’m wondering whether I have to 
anticipate a similar problem in stereo- 
phonic reproduction. 
C. A. Wendell 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Emphatically (and thankfully) not. 
Standardized recording and_ repro- 
ducing characteristics for the 15-inch 
tape speed were adopted some years 
ago. The same playback characteristic 
has recently been adopted as the un- 
official standard for 7.5-inch tapes, so 
all American commercially recorded 
tapes, both single channel and stereo, 
should be played back with NARTB 
(originally called Ampex) equaliza- 
tion. The equalization circuits in near- 
ly all domestic tape-playback-only 
equipment and practically all current 
American tape recorders are designed 
to meet this standard. Proper equaliza- 
tion now is a problem only for owners 
of certain older types of tape record- 
ers or for owners of some British or 
European tape equipments and/or 
recorded tapes. In many such cases, 
however, it is quite practicable to have 
the older circuits revamped—by the 
original manufacturer or a competent 
technician—to bring the equalization 
facilities into conformity with the 
NARTB standard. 


Wow (of a Special Type) 
Sir: 


Out of fourteen stereo tapes tested 
so far, two developed terrific “wow” 
which, I understand, is due to tape 
stretch. What has been done to cope 
with this problem? 
James W. Clarke 
Detroit, Mich. 
Although it sounds plausible, your 
diagnosis of your wow trouble is al- 
most certainly wrong. There is ex- 
tremely little stretch to acetate-base 
tapes, which, as far as we can learn, 
are used exclusively in commercial 
releases of both single-channel and 
stereo tapes. (“Mylar”-based tapes are 
somewhat more susceptible to stretch 
although they have much greater 
breaking strength and are less af- 
fected by adverse humidity and tem- 
perature conditions.) Assuming that 
your drive motor is operating properly 
(which is probably the case, since the 
majority of your stereo tapes can be 
reproduced without wow), we think 
the trouble undoubtedly is caused by 
either somewhat “sticky” tape guides 
and heads or tapes, or by a combi- 
nation of both. The remedy for the 
former is thorough cleaning of guides, 
heads, and capstan; for the latter, the 
additional use of a silicone-type lubri- 
cant on the guides and heads alone 
(definitely not on the capstan or drive 
shaft). 
The cleaning should be done regu- 
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larly, after say every five hours or so 
of tape-deck use, with a cotton swab 
dipped in isopropyl alcohol, or one 
of the standard commercial tape- 
head cleaning preparations. At least 
one type of silicone lubricant is also 
available from tape-equipment deal- 
ers, and it has been found helpful 
by many users, not only in preventing 
the wow that results from undue 
“drag” or “stickiness” of some tapes, 
but also in eliminating the unpleas- 
ant “squeal” occasional tapes produce 
when they pass over the guides and 
heads. 


Crosstalk 
SIR: 
What is “crosstalk,” and is it a serious 
problem in stereo? 
Dennis P. Barnhart 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Originally this term referred to inter- 
ference in telephone lines, resulting 
from pickup of one line of conversa- 
tion in another. In stereophonic re- 


production, when one playback head | 


channel picks up a small part of 


the signal on the adjoining-channel | 


tape track, this unwanted signal also 
is called crosstalk. It is rarely any 
problem for stereo listeners, since the 


signals on adjoining tracks are of the | 


same performance, and are eventually 
mixed in the air and listeners’ ears 
anyway. (The more crosstalk there is, 
however, the less separation there 
will be between channels and conse- 
quently the less marked a stereo 
“effect’—hence the care head design- 
ers and manufacturers take to mini- 
mize crosstalk as far as possible.) 

Crosstalk is more of a listener's 
problem when he uses a tape deck 
equipped with stacked (in-line) heads 
to play back 2-track single-channel 
tapes. For in this case the crosstalk, 
or signal picked up by one half of 
the dual head from the adjoining 
channel, is not only a different per- 
formance (or different section of the 
same musical work), but is recorded 
in the reverse direction. It may be 
quite noticeable and annoying during 
quiet passages which do not cover up 
the unwanted “leakage” from a loud 
passage on the other track. To avoid 
such crosstalk trouble, some tape 
decks, particularly those intended to 
be used frequently for single-channel 
tape reproduction, are equipped with 
an additional, displaced or “staggered” 
half-track playback head as well as 
the stacked pair. This permits not 
only the reproduction of “staggered”- 
head stereo recordings but also the 
crosstalk-free reproduction of single- 
channel tapes. 


Continued on next page 
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PENTRON 
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Each of the new Pentron recorders offers performance 
simplicity and exclusive features that set it apart from 
the ordinary. Each Pentron is the finest in its price 
class, bar none! See and hear then choose the 
Pentron that suits you best 
BRILLIANT FEATURES exclusively PENTRON 
@ FINGER FLITE SINGLE ROTARY CONTROL 
@ ENTIRE LINE AVAILABLE STEREOPHONICALLY (STACKED ONLY} 
@ BIGGER AMPLIFIERS AND EXTENDED RANGE 
SPEAKER SYSTEMS 
QUIK-FLIP_ SPEED CHANGE CONTROL 


MODULAR DESIGN HEAD ASSEMBLY 
WITH AZMUR-X HEAD ADJUSTMENT 


SEVEN OTHER PENTRON EXCLUSIVES 


783 S. TRIPP AVE. 
Chicago 24, lil. 


: C) Full Color Literature 
Send the Following: () Tape Components 
Your dealer is now C) Pentape Recorded Brochure 
demonstrating new Pen Tape Catalog 


tron integrated tape 





Name 
components for custom 





installation. See them! Address 





City and State 





AT LAST!A practical ans wer to your cost prob- 
lem. The World's Largest Tape Recorder Outlet 
and Service Lab now brings you a money 


saving... 


STEREO TAPE 
EXCHANGE 


We believe these benefits will astound and 
delight you: 


1, EXCHANGE $50 WORTH OF 
STEREO TAPE FOR ONLY $1.35 PER 
REEL. fine It's aon get even choose 


the spectacular new releases of Capitol, Mercury, 
RCA, Columbia, Livingston and over 30 other com- 
panies. Yet you've given up nothing, since the stereo 
reels you send in exchange are the ones you no longer 
want. Just like finding money on your shelves. 


2. RENT STEREO TAPES FOR ONLY 
$ 1 45 EACH. vs a — na ‘aan ——— 


stereo a full month at only S5¢ per day. Then exchange 
them for other tapes you want to hear. No longer 
must you listen to the same tapes month after month. 
No longer must you buy in the dark. Now you may 
try them, enjoy them, without buying. And if you do 
purchase, the rental charge is cancelled. 


3. FREE! A TERRIFIC $9.95 STEREO 
PARTY TAPE. This specially prepared 1200’ 


sing-a-long’’ tape does some- 
and _ hilarious . lets you record your 
friends singing familiar party favorites with spirited 
piano and organ accompaniment which you are 
hearing simultaneously from the other track. 
Then rewind and play back both tracks for the fun- 
niest, most memorable events of the party. Always the 
hit of the evening, and may be done again at all your 
parties without ever erasing the beautiful piano and 
organ accompaniment. 


4. FREE! 4 STEREO CATALOGS. 


Gives not just titles, but full contents of every reel 
on the market. Mailed quarterly. 


5. BUY STEREO TAPES, BLANK 
TAPE, ACCESSORIES & HI-Fi COM- 
PONENTS AT MAXIMUM SAVINGS. 


other 


as long as you 


thing new 


We guarantee your savings to be equal to any 
nationally known club plan or mail order catalog 
with manufacturer's approval. And you get our money 
back guarantee of satisfaction on all equipment 
purchased 


6. HIGHER TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES. 


Our huge service lab and facilities for converting re- 
ord e 1 
rder s in quantit 
> ‘ »-in allowances to yo 
wait no longer for the thrill of stereo in 
your home. Enjoy the living presence now possible 
on such fine (stacked head) units as BELL and 
PENTRON, best in the lower price range. Or, for 
only a little more you may own a system of amazing 
quality, ru ss, and durability, the TAND- 
BERG STEREO, And for those who want only the 
very, very best, the stereo leaders of the world, the 
professional machine now at a price you can easily 
ufford ... 


AMPEX 


Mail this coupon today: 


ONLY 10% DOWN 
24 MONTHS TO PAY 


All of the above privileges are yours for 1 full 
year for only $6.95. This is less than value of 
the fabulous 1200’ party tape alone 
STEREO TAPE EXCHANGE 
344 Main St., Paterson, N. J. 
Enclosed is check or M.O. for $6.95 for 1 
year’s membership. Send party tape, cata- 
log, and details for exchange and rental of tapes 
Send further 
and tape rentals 
Send literature and prices on stereo record- 
ers, hi-fi components. I am _ particularly 
interested in If trade-in, 
give make, model, age, and condition.) 


info re: stereo tape exchange 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ZONE 


CITY STATE 


ON THE COUNTER 


Since we are starting in this issue a new 


section devoted to stereo, it seemed log- 
ical to us that that’s where announce- 
ments of new items of stereo equipment 
belonged. Hence 
fusing fact that you find two OTC col- 
umns. Anyway, here we are and here 
we expect to stay. 

EMC is offering a stereophonic TAPE 
Prayer for $189.95 (no record facilities ). 
Handles stacked stereo and dual- or full- 
track monaural 7%-ips tapes. The player 
has one speaker channel, and TV, radio, 
or what-have-you may be used as the 


the at-first-glance-con- | 


other. Frequency response is 40 to 12,000 | 


cps, +2 db, and 30 to 15,000 cps, +5 db; 
signal to noise, at least 50 db in either 
channel; wow and flutter, less than 0.25% 
noise, at least 50 db below 3%-distorted 
signal. Tape-deck mechanism, 
electronics, is $89.95. 

Phonotapes has been the first to take 
the plunge as far as stereo TAPE Prices 
(not counting samplers) are concerned. 
The new Stereo-Cameo reels run about 
ten minutes each and list at $4.98. 

The KT-500, a new Tuner Kit from 
Lafayette, features standard or stereo 
reception of AM and/or FM. Separate 
cathode-follower ouputs and volume con- 
trols are provided. FM section includes 
Armstrong circuitry, grounded-grid triode 
low-noise front end with triode mixer, 
automatic frequency control with defeat 
switch, and double-tuned dual limiters 
with Foster-Seeley discriminator; sen- 
sitivity is 2 wv for 30 db quieting with 
full limiting at 1 wv. AM includes 10-ke 
whistle filter, built-in ferrite loop an- 
tenna, and three stages of automatic 
volume control; sensitivity is 5 wv. All 
parts plus instruction manual sell for 
$74.50. 

Also available from 
Tancordex Model V 
corpEerR. The 
takes up to 


Lafayette is the 
stereo Tare Re- 
unit records at 7% ips and 
reels; there are three 
low-impedance heads for full- 
track stacked-inline and 
stacked-inline playback. A recommended 


7-in. 
shielded 


erase, record, 


minus | 





circuit for a recording preamp is in- | 


cluded in the instruction booklet. The 


recorder comes in a blond or mahogi any | 


cabinet and sells for $495. 

The Knight KN-700 stereo PrEAMPLI- 
FIER from Allied Radio provides control 
facilities for playback of any stereo or 
monaural sources (except stereo discs). 
In addition to independent gain controls 
there is a master vol- 
ume control which simultaneously regu- 


for each channel, 


lates both channels; channels may also be 
Two stereo and four monaural 
inputs, cathode-follower outputs, and two 
auxiliary AC outlets are provided as well. 
Frequency response is +1 db from 20 
to 20,000 cps. Order number is 92 SX 
406; price, $79.50. 


reversed, 


Completely new engineering design is | 


said to have raised FM sensitivity of the | 


Scott 330 Tuner to 2uv for 20 db of 
quieting. 
this tuner are completely separate, so it 
may be used for stereo reception. Provi- 
sion is made for FM multiplex reception, 


The FM and AM sections of | 








Everyone's an Expert 
Tape Editor with the 


EDIT ALL 


MAGNETIC TAPE 


SPLICING 


It’s Quick! It’s Easy! It’s Accurate! 


Here's everything you need in one pack- 
age for professional splicing of magnetic 
recorder tapes PLUS complete, easy-to- 
follow instructions by Joel Tall, tape 
editor of CBS! The EdiTall tape splicing 
block has been used for years by tape 
editors—now it can be yours in this com- 
plete low-cost Splicing Kit. 


@ Editall Tape Splicing Block 
@ 66-ft. roll of splicing tape 
@ Package of cutting biades 
@ Marker pencil 

@ Complete instructions 

At dealers everywhere or write 


TECH LABORATORIES, 


PALISADES PARK NEW 


KIT 
CONTENTS 





INC 
JERSEY 








GIBSON GiRL@® tape SPLICERS 
. Semi-Pro SP- 

° Junior 

. Standard 

De luxe 5 

. Industrial (5 sizes to 1") 


ROBINS PHONO AND wn or 


TS- UR 


Splicing tape 
. Jockey Cloth for Tapes JCT-2 
Tape Threader TT-I 
. AUD-O-FILE AF-50 (net) 2 
. Changer Covers CC-I, 2 
- Turntable Covers CC-3 
=, (pkg) 


S2eNe wawn— 
= 


. DisClosures 
. Jockey Cloth for Records J 
. KleeNeeDLE, NB-I 
. Phono-Cushion, 10", 12° PC-10, 
. Atomic Jewel SE-90 


At Dealers Everywh 
1) ROBINS INDUSTRIES CORP. 
ee 
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From Decca Records 
album Orpheus and 
Eurydice 


ta 


There’s a new level of excitement when you hear the AMI precision high fidelity instrument 
for the first time. There’s a great, glowing surge of pleasure that is almost shock when the music 

fills every corner of the room. This is the new sound, the golden sound—full-throated fortissimos, delicate, 
lyric pianissimos that reproduce every nuance of a masterful performance. It is music at its 


finest as only the perfectly engineered AMI integrated components system can recreate it. AMI—one 
of the world’s great sound systems. 


AM) For name of your dealer and literature please write AMI Incorporated, 1500 Union Avenue, S.E.,Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Chicago. Zurich. 
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Tuners—first to achieve under one 
microvolt sensitivity for 20 db 
FM quieting; increases station 
range to over 100 miles. Other 
important features include the new 
“Feather-Ray” tuning eye, AFC [iiaiaasAhsApianemebaeennanane 
switch, fly-wheel tuning, level MRAP STP ORCA 
control and cathode-follower out- a 
put. Model $-2000 FM-AM Tuner 
$139.50 net . . . Model S-3000 FM 
only tuner $99.50 net. 


Amplifiers—36 watts with new 
“‘presence’’ rise Dutton. This all 
new amplifier brings maximum ; Ste 
pleasure to both music lover and for Ultimate Fidelity 
Hi-Fi expert. . . with at least six , 
more features than any competitor 
Front panel controls are simple, 
easy-to-handle, yet complete 
include 6-db presence rise button; 
record, microphone and 
tape-playback equalization; 
exclusive ‘‘center-set’’ loudness 
RS rege cr aot i. What do you prefer—classical, popular, opera, jazz, 
phono level control, tape-monitor OF folk music? No matter what your preference; no 


switch. selection of 6 inputs; . matter what your source of music—your own discs, 
output tube balance control —— ‘ tape or FM—you will achieve ultimate enjoyment from 
and test switch on rear. , 
Model S-1000 I1—36 watts— al Sherwood's complete home music center... most 


$109.50 net. wits honored of them all! 


Forester 3-way speaker systems available in a 
variety of cabinet styles from $189.00 net. 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC, 


2802 W. Cullom Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 





by most recognized testing organizations 


, un 


For complete specifications, Write Dept. H-! 
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Cested in the Home 


Equipment reports appearing in this section are prepared by members of Hicn Fweurry’s staff, on the basis of actual use in 
conjunction with a home music system, and the resulting evaluations of equipment are expressed as the opinions of the reviewer 
only. Reports are usually restricted to items of general interest, and no attempt is made to report on items that are obviously 
not designed for high-fidelity applications. Each report is sent to the manufacturer before publication; he is free to correct 
the specifications paragraph, to add a comment at the end of the report, or to request that it be deferred (pending changes 
in his product), or not be published. He may not, however, change the report. Failure of a new product to appear in TITH may mean 
either that it has not been submitted for review, or that it was submitted and was found to be unsatisfactory. These reports may 
not be quoted or reproduced, in part or in whole, for any purpose whatsoever, without written permission from the publisher 


Vitavox DU-120 Coaxial Speaker 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): a 12-in. direct-radiator 
speaker with cone tweeter. Frequency range: 30 to 15,000 cps, 
nominal. Power rating: 15 watts (British standard). Impedance: 
16 ohms. Cone resonance: 40/45 cps. Magnet weight: 3% |b. on 
woofer; 242 oz. on tweeter; both Ticonal G metal. Flux density: 
14,000 Gauss. Total effective flux: woofer, 1.6 10° Maxwells; 
tweeter, 1.5 10° Maxwells. Crossover frequency: 2,000 cps. Rec- 
ommended enclosure: infinite baffle, 6 cubic ft. minimum volume. 
Dimensions: 12% in. diameter by 7 deep. Price: $89.50. DISTRIBU- 
TOR: Ercona Corp., 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Vitavox is a British company best known for its superb 
public-address equipment. The DU-120 is, to my knowl- 
edge, the only component that they build expressly for 
home music reproduction, and it gives the distinct im- 
pression that Vitavox knows its sonic way around. 

The speaker has a heavy magnet, a low cone reso- 
nance, and efficiency that is lower than most speakers 
but is by no means the lowest. The woofer cone has 
a mechanical crossover, which rolls off its response above 
2,000 cycles. Thus, no electrical woofer crossover net- 
work is needed, so there is no series resistance intro- 
duced by a choke in the speaker circuit. Mounted in 
an 8-cubic-foot totally enclosed baffle,. the DU-120’s 
audible response on sine-wave tones was found to be 
very smooth from 1,000 down to about 500 cycles 
Then there was a slight, broad dip from there to 350 
cycles, back to normal again, and essentially flat from 
there to 50, where there was a slight, broad rise. Then 
the response started to taper off, was about as strong at 
40 as at 1,000, was still shaking windows at 35, and 
was distinctly felt at 30. Even at 25 cycles I could feel 
the pressure come in when I switched the signal source 
on and off. No trace of doubling could be heard any- 
where in the bass range. 

Above 1,000 cycles, there was a very gradual rise in 
output to 10,000 cycles. Between 1,000 and _ 10,000, 
two bumps of moderate size were detected. Above 
10,000 cycles, response continued smoothly to around 
13,000, and then started to taper off with increasing 
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rapidity. It was still going strong at 16,500, which is 
where my ears begin to fail me. 

On musical material the DU-120 exhibited a very 
high degree of definition and transparency. It could 
separate individual instruments well, and its bass defini- 
tion and range were excellent. 

The DU-120’s high-frequency dispersion was simi- 
larly very good, and its over-all balance and homo- 


The DU-120 coaxial uses a cone tweeter. 


geneity of sound were remarkable. Balance was a trifle 
on the bright side, but this was by no means an exag- 
geratedly brilliant speaker. 

Two minor peaks in the upper range were audible on 
some types of program material, as a slight hardening 
of string and brass tone, and a tendency to emphasize 
the noises and distortion on bad recordings.—].G.H. 


MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT: We quite agree that the DU-120 


Continued on next page 





TESTED IN THE HOME 


Continued from preceding page 


exhibits a high degree of definition and transparency on musical 
material. This is not accidental . . . it was designed into the speaker. 
We do not consider the small sacrifice of efficiency made to increase 
the quality as important, since most amplifiers have sufficient power 
capability to furnish that needed for the DU-120. 

We cannot agree with your theory related to the emphasis of 
faults in bad recordings. The Vitavox or any other good-quality 
speaker should faithfully reproduce what is fed into it. Bad record- 
ings should be compensated for in the electronic circuitry or, better 
still, should not be played at all. 








Wumo Dekamix Changer and Solorette Manual Player 


DESCRIPTION (furnished by manufacturer): Dekamix D-100— a four- 
speed semi-intermix changer. Speeds: 1634, 33's, 45, 78 rpm. Turn- 
table: nonmagnetic cast aluminum with rubber mat. Drive motor: 
heavy-duty four-pole induction. Capacity: ten 12-in. or twelve 10-in. 
discs, intermixed. Will intermix 10-in.. and 12-in. discs with 7-in. discs 
as long as the latter are placed on top of stack. Change mechanism: 
spindle drop. Arm: lightweight molded plastic; universal plug-in car- 
tridge shells available separately. Controls: stop button, start button, 
speed selector (16, 33, 0, 45, 78). Dimensions: 15 in. long by 12% 
wide by 5%2 above motor board; 214 in. required beneath motor board. 
Supplied with AC and phono cables and plugs, and mounting hardware. 
Price: $39.95. Solorette 2— a four-speed manual player. Speeds: 
16%4, 3314, 45, 78 rpm. Drive motor: two-pole induction. Arm: light- 
weight antiresonant plastic; universal plug-in shells available separately. 
Controls: speed selector (16, 33, 45, 78): safety set-down button; on-off 
switch actuated by pickup arm. Dimensions: 11 1/16 in. long by 
9 1/16 wide; 2 1/16 in. required beneath motor board. Supplied with 
AC and phono cables and plugs, and mounting hardware. Price: 
$29.95. DISTRIBUTOR: Ercona Corp., 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
WY, 


These phono players are manufactured by a West 
German Firm and are imported to the United States 
through Ercona Corporation in New York. Both players 
are light in weight and feature simplified design and 
construction. 

The Dekamix (Dokamix to Deutschlanders) changer 
is a four-speed unit with a nominal 10-record capacity 
and full intermixing facilities for 10- and 12-inch records. 
It will also function properly with a few 7-inch records 


The Dekamix four-speed changer. 


on top of the stack of 10s and 12s, but it is not designed 
to intermix all three sizes. 

The Dekamix drive motor works in conjunction with 
a rotating turret which carries the speed reduction 
drive wheels. As the turret is rotated (by turning the 
speed selector knob), the appropriate drive wheel 
moves into position between the motor shaft and the 
large rubber-tired idler wheel, which in turn contacts 
the inside rim of the turntable. The 0 speed control 
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setting disengages the drive wheels from the motor 
shaft, thus restricting the contact pressures to the idler 
and adjacent speed-reduction wheels. 

The unit is simplicity itself to operate. You select 
your records, stack them on the shelved spindle, and 
then lay a disc-shaped weight on top of them, to hold 
them level and insure positive dropping of each disc. 
Pressing the start button trips the changer and starts 
the turntable running. At the end of the last side, the 
velocity trip mechanism is actuated, the Dekamix’s 
pickup arm returns to its rest post, and the mechanism 
shuts off. It can be stopped in mid-play by lifting the 
arm off the record and moving it toward the center 
of the record, or by lifting the arm onto its post and 
pressing the stop button. If there are no more records 
on the spindle, pressing the starr button during a 
side will trip the mechanism and send it through its 
stop cycle. 

The Solorette is a nonchanging manual player, with 
direct idler drive from a stepped drive shaft on a two- 
pole motor. This one has a control cable arrangement 


Wumo’s Solorette 2 manual player. 


which is cleverly contrived to disengage the idler 
automatically as soon as the unit is turned off. Another 
cute device on the Solorette is what an ad man might 
call its “groove cue control.” The groove cue safety 
button is a control bar located in front of the arm rest. 
When the bar is depressed, it brings a notched track 
in contact with a slider underneath the arm pivot. As 
the arm is moved in toward the edge of the record, 
it drops into notches at precisely the right spots to hit 
the lead-in grooves of 12-, 10-, and 7-inch records. 

Both our test units proved to have very good speed 
regulation, and some broad-band rumble content that 
was deemed low enough for all but critical listening 
applications. Because of its unshielded two-pole motor, 
however, the Solorette should not be used with a hum- 
sensitive magnetic pickup. 

The changer mechanism worked positively and de- 
pendably, and since its pickup arm is counterbalanced 
by means of rear-of-pivot weights, stylus force was not 
found to vary as much from the bottom to the top 
record as is usually the case when spring counter- 
balancing is used. 

The instructions supplied with our sample Dekamix 
were for an earlier model; those for the Solorette were 
written in German. 

As received for testing, the Dekamix and Solorette 
were mounted in neat, compact carrying cases, which 
would come in very handy were the units to be used 
with portable high-fidelity systems.—J.G.H. 


MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT: Appropriate English operating instruc- 
Continued on page 102 
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Your very own music 


There is something about the music you make yourself 
that is more intimately thrilling than the greatest perform- 
ances of the virtuoso giants. On a Conn Organ, this thrill 
is yours at the touch of a few notes. The simplest of music, 
expressed in the inherent tonal beauties of the Conn, is rich 
or limpid...stimulating or relaxing. 

The Conn Minuet here pictured is a completely self- 


CONN ORGAN 


PRODUCT OF AN 83-YEAR TRADITION 
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contained high-fidelity musical instrument of professional 
quality. And if you are an adventurous hobbyist, it can be 
channeled into your hi-fi system—monaurally or stereo- 
phonically. The price of the Minuet is under $1500. 

See your Conn dealer and hear the Minuet, or send the 
coupon below. Conn Organ Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Conn Organ Corporation 
Dept. HF-1 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send booklet “How to choose the organ for your 
home.” 


PNG. . oc wigecbuseccsedenenedsddecce cdesidesctetnce 


Address. 
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TESTED IN THE HOME 
Continued from page 100 


tions are furnished with all deliveries of both the Dekamix and 
Solorette 

A 45-rpm spindle is available for the Dekamix. Also omitted from 
the report was mention of the Dekamix’s facility for manual playing 
of records, and its automatic pickup muting switch. 

Laboratory tests on the Dekamix have confirmed a measurement of 
below 0.25% rms speed variation at 33’3 rpm, and have shown the 
rumble to be low enough to permit the inclusion of the Dekamix in the 
most critically demanding high-fidelity installations. The simplicity 
and jam-proof design of the mechanism insure its long and dependable 
service. 

Future production models of the Dekamix will be equipped with an 
external adjustment for stylus set-down position, ensuring accurate set- 
down in the disc lead-in groove. There will also be a control spring 
to assist the counterweight system in providing the required tracking 
force. 

We do not consider the Solorette to be suitable for use by the audio 
purist, but it does have features that are highly functional and appeal- 
ing to more moderate requirements. 





Chapman S5E/FM Tuner 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): a self-powered AM 
broadcast, short-wave, and FM broadcast tuner. Tuning ranges: FM, 
88 to 108 Mc; AM, 55 to 160 ke in one band and 1.2 to 24 Mc in 
three bands. Controls: selectivity, 7 kc and 10 kec.; wave band se- 
lector; tuning; rear-of-chassis output level control. Tuning eye. Dimen- 
sions: 12 in. wide by 9'4 deep by 7% high. Price: $149.95. DISTRIB- 
UTOR: Ercona Corp., 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


For those who want good AM and FM broadcast re- 
ception plus the fun of world-wide listening via short- 
waves, the Chapman S5E/FM deserves very thorough 
examination. It’s likely to be the answer, particularly 
since it provides all these facilities at relatively modest 
cost. 

There are five scales on the dial: AM broadcast, FM 
broadeast, and then three which cover the entire short- 
wave spectrum from 1.2 to 24 Me. Also on the dial 
face is a tuning eye, operative on all bands, and of good 
sensitivity. 

The tuner has three control knobs on it. The selec- 
tivity and AC on-off knob is at the left. The selectivity 
can be set to 7 or 10 ke for AM and SW listening; it is 
wide open for FM. The third position of this knob is 


The Chapman all-wave AM and FM tuner. 


AC-off. The center knob selects the desired wave band, 
and the right-hand knob is tuning. This knob works 
very smoothly and can be spun down the scale. Sen- 
sitivity on AM and FM broadcast bands is fine, but 
seems to be particularly “hot” on the shortwave bands. 
You can really pull in the Fidelity is 
fine throughout. 


world! 
Frequency stability is exceptional. One of our tests 
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was to operate the tuner tor several hours, and finish 
up tuned in to WWV on 15 Me. After standing over- 
night in a chilly room, the tuner was turned on again, 
without touching the dials. As the sound came on, 
there was WWYV, not a hair off. And an hour later, it 
was still on tune. 

On the back of the chassis are two output connec- 
tions. One is at low voltage, high impedance; the other 
is at higher voltage, but is a 600-ohm cathode-follower. 
For connection to standard American preamp-control 
units, the 600-ohm output should be used. The output 
from the high impedance side is rated at 0.1 volt. This 
is rather low for American preamps, most of which are 
designed for operation from about 0.5 to 1 volt out- 
put. The low impedance output is 2 volts. 

There is a level control, affecting both outputs, on 
the back of the chassis (no front panel volume control). 
This is to be set once and for all for proper output 
level to the preamp. 

Also on the back of the chassis are the antenna in- 
puts: one for AM and two for FM antennas, which 
may be either 300-ohm balanced or 72-75-ohm unbalanced 
(such as a straight dipole). 

Incidentals: FM _ interstation noise is minimized by 
use of a ratio detector. The broadcast segments on the 
shortwave bands take up but little space; tune care- 
fully. Also, in my test set-up, the AC plug affected 
the hum level. There was some hum with it plugged in 
one way, but none when the plug was reversed. 

Price considered, this is definitely a good buy for 
those who want the works: FM, AM and SW!—C.F. 


MANUFACTURER’S COMMENT: The design specifications for this 
tuner called for maximum FM and AM performance, free of drift 
and rushing noises between stations on FM. These objectives have been 
accomplished, in the production of a tuner which not only gives 
maximum performance on FM and standard AM, but which also 
allows the user to “roam the world’ via short wave radio. 





Thorens TD-124 Transcription Turntable 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): a four-speed 12-in. 
turntable with vernier speed control, built-in self-illuminated  stro- 
boscope, and instant start-stop facilities. Speeds: 78, 45, 33’, 16% 
rpm. Vernier control range: +3% of nominal speed. Drive motor: 
light-duty, low-vibration induction motor. Stroboscope: under turn- 
table, illuminated by neon pilot light, visible in recessed mirror. Di- 
mensions: 15’ in. wide by 12% deep; 234 in. required beneath top 
of motor board. Price: $99.95. MANUFACTURER: Thorens Co., New 
Hyde Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


This Swiss-made turntable is a sample of the kind of 
workmanship that has earned for Swiss watch move- 
ments their world-wide reputation for precision and 
quality. 

To begin with, this is, to my taste at least, one of the 
most visually pleasing pieces of high-fidelity equipment 
1 have encountered—not unimportant in these days, 
when it has become fashionable to leave one’s gear 
fully exposed. Yet it is at the same time impressively 
businesslike in appearance. The turntable itself consists 
of two sections; an inner, heavyweight cast-iron turn- 
table of about 11% inches diameter, and an _ outer 
dish-shaped aluminum turntable which fits snugly over 
this. The inner turntable is the driven one. Arranged 
at intervals around its upper surface are small, flat discs 
of resilient plastic, on which the upper turntable rests. 
The plastic discs act as clutch pads, insuring a non- 
slip coupling between the inner and outer turntables. 

The idea of this clutch drive is to enable the turn- 
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TESTED IN THE HOME 
Continued from page 102 


table to be started and stopped without shutting off the 
drive motor. This is accomplished by means of a semi- 
circular lifting rim, located under the edge of the 
outer turntable. When actuated by a lever at the left 
of the turntable, this rim hoists the outer turntable a 
fraction of an inch upward, until it is clear of the drive 
clutches. This brings the outer turntable to a sudden 
stop, but leaves the flywheel table running; when the 
outer table is released again, it takes off almost instantly 
and is up to full speed in less than half a revolution. 

This instant start-stop feature will appeal to radio 
broadcasters (who normally must cue a disc by holding 
it by hand, with the turntable spinning under it), but 
its primary value to the home user will be simply in 
long-term reduction of wear on the drive system. 

The induction drive motor is loosely suspended from 
three soft-rubber mounts. The motor’s shaft terminates 
in a large crowned drum, which drives a flat rubber 


a. / 


\ 
The TD-124 transcription turntable. 

belt running around the adjacent idler drive pulley. 
The idler pulley has the familiar stepped shaft for 
speed selection, and this drives directly an unusually 
large soft-rubber-tired idler wheel that contacts the in- 
side rim of the cast-iron turntable. The belt drive iso- 
lates the motor from the rest of the system, to reduce 
vibration transmission. The large drive pulleys and idler 
are intended to minimize deformation of the drive belt 
and idler wheel rim, and the “reciprocative-type” eddy- 
current brake is claimed to give better speed regulation 
and lower vibration than conventional types. 

At the right-hand edge of the Thorens turntable is 
what in the illustration looks like a detachable wooden 
shelf. This is precisely what it is; it holds the pickup 
arm and its resting post, and is available in several dif- 
ferent natural wood or plain-color finishes to match the 
cabinet or base on which the unit is installed. If the 
standard shelf should be too narrow to accommodate 
a long pickup arm, an alternative wide shelf is avail- 
able, probably at a slight additional cost. Other con- 
venience features includ « built-in circular spirit level, 
and integral leveling screws located under the _ turn- 
table base plate. 

Ingenious design is, however, only part of this unit’s 
attractiveness; its construction is so exemplary of preci- 
sion craftsmanship that it is difficult to think of these 
turntables being mass-produced. The parts fit together 
as if hand-honed; the drive motor’s pulley shows evi- 
dence of having been drilled out around the perimeter 
for precise balancing, the turntable shaft (which rests 
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on a single ball bearing in a deep machined brass well) 
is polished to a mirror finish, and even the pressed 
metal levers and cams under the motor chassis look as 
if someone had taken a smoothing file to their edges. 

The specification sheet on the TD-124 failed to men- 
tion wow and flutter specifications, but this was a 
simple oversight, because I was unable to detect any 
form of speed variation on any kind of program mate- 
rial, which is about all one can ask. Rumble was also 
exceedingly low—not quite so low as the quietest (and 
costliest) turntables I have tested, but well below the 
limit of audibility under ordinary conditions. 

Our test unit exhibited a tendency to slow down by 
about %% of its nominal speed when a pickup tracking 
at more than 5 grams was placed in the outer grooves 
of a 12-inch record. Speed had returned to normal by 
the time the pickup reached the inner grooves. This 
could have been the result of misadjustment of the 
driver idler, although it was observed that slowing the 
turntable by hand did not cause drive slippage, but sim- 
ply slowed down the motor. 

The instant start-stop clutch lever was found to be 
very effective, and fun to play with. It can, however, 
make a lightweight pickup hop out of the groove, and 
although this isn’t likely to harm anything, the noise it 
makes can be startling. 

I noticed one other thing about the unit submitted 
for testing: the retractable 45-rpm spindle insert built 
into the turntable center would pop up after several 
repetitive starts and stops. A small notch filed into the 
edge of its retaining tongue slot—a task involving per- 
haps five minutes of time—would remedy this very 
easily. 

All in all, a beautiful product and a top-grade per- 
former. This is a unit that anyone should be proud to 
display and to use.—J.G.H. 


MANUFACTURER’S COMMENT: We prefer not to state full per- 
formance specifications for our equipment, because we feel that 
comparisons of published specifications cannot be meaningful until 
all manufacturers agree to adopt identical test procedures and rating 
systems. 

We have, however, compiled comparative test data between the 
TD-124 and six competitive transcription turntables, two of which 
sell for less than $100, and the remaining four of which cost the 
same as or up to $30 more than the TD-124. Our tests, which were 
conducted under identical conditions for each unit, showed that the 
three quietest competing turntables had 3 db more rumble than the 
TD-124, and that the others ranged all the way up to 11 db more 
rumble. As far as speed regularity is concerned, we found that the 
TD-124's closest competitor had 1.4 times as much speed variation, 
and that other units showed up to 2.9 times as much speed variation 
as the TD-124. We feel that this tells the story about as well as 
could any listing of specifications. 

The difficulty encountered with the 45-rpm spindle was noted during 
recent life tests on this turntable, and was corrected in subsequent 
production models. 





GE Transist-Tube Preamplifier 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): a self-powered three- 
stage preamplifier for magnetic pickups or low-impedance micro- 
phones, incorporating a transistorized first stage. Inputs: total of three, 
for microphone or any one of several magnetic phono cartridges. 
Controls: function selector switch (Phono, Mic); gain selector switch 
(Hi, Lo); output level adjust. Output: one, at high impedance, to 
amplifier input. Output: 1 volt, nominal, @ 1,000 cps, with 10 mv 
signal into input #1. IM distortion: 1.5% @ | v. out. Phone com- 
pensation: RIAA. Transistor and tube: 2N168, 12AX7. Rectifier: 
selenium, 10 ma, 130 v. Dimensions: 6 in. long by 3'2 wide by 3% 
high. Price: $21.95. MANUFACTURER: General Electric High Fidelity 
Section, Fazio Bldg., Old Liverpool Rd., Liverpool, N.Y. 


Transistors are gaining popularity in many audio ap- 
plications because of their freedom from hum leakage 
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BEST BUY 


The 99—more features than ever before—only $109.95. 


Features like these make the 22 watt 99D 
complete amplifier a real Best Buy... 

NEW! Front panel speaker selector switch. 
Choose between two speakers, or play both. 

NEW! Front panel tape recorder monitor 
switch so you can check your tapes as you record 
them. 

e Pickup selector switch lets you choose 
between either record changer or turntable 
e Tape playback channel lets you play pre- 
recorded tapes direct from tape heads without 
external pre-amp e Separate rumble and 
scratch filters make even old and worn records 
sound good e Separate bass, treble and loud- 
ness controls e All aluminum chassis and direct 
current on pre-amplifier tube heater assures 
inaudible hum levels. 


Shown below: The new H. H. Scott 22 watt 99D complete Amplifier 


H. H. Scott, 111 Powdermill Road, Maynard, Mass. 


RUSH me my free copy of 
your completely new catalog HF-1 
including your new hi fi guide. 


— Audio Lez 
No 4) 


Famous artists like Metropolitan Opera 
soprano Eleanor Steber choose H. H. Scott 
components for their own homes. 





Perfect Companions — H. H. Scott's 
FM tuner (model 311) is a perf ch for 
the 99. At $139.95 it’s a best-buy 


Additional Technical Infor mation: 
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for simplified 
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Back and top view of the 99 showing ; hum and nei 
accessibility of all external connections. The 
spacious layout of all parts on this alumi- 
num chassis assures conservative operating . 
temperatures and long life of electronic parts. ‘ nT SRY GES OG Sines 


gd. $109.95. Choi 
$9.95 and $19 95. 
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Furniture and Accessories Courté sy Rapids Furniture, Boston. 


Export Dept: Telesco International Corp., 36 West 40th Street, New York City 
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and microphonics and their very low heat dissipation, 
but the relatively high cost of some types is still a deter- 
rent to transistor utilization except where they have a 
clear advantage over tubes. The characteristics of tran- 
sistors make them particularly useful in preamplifier 
input stages. GE has applied this reasoning to the 
development of the Transist-Tube, which uses a_tran- 
sistor in the first stage only, and follows this with two 
vacuum-tube stages. 

The Transist-Tube is intended for use with either 
a low-impedance (250-ohm) microphone or with any 
popular phono cartridge (including, naturally, the GE). 
It can be used to provide a second phono channel for 


The AC-powered Transist-Tube preamp. 


a comprehensive control unit, or it can function alone 
in lieu of a control unit in a budget-priced system, or 
in old console sets that have been converted for mag- 
netic pickup operation. 

Unlike most transistorized devices, this one is not 
battery powered, but requires instead a source of 115- 
volt 60-cycle current. This is an advantage for those 
who dislike the idea of replacing batteries periodically. 

The low impedance into the transistor stage is used 
to produce the requisite RIAA high-frequency rolloff 
from most cartridges used with it, although certain low- 
impedance cartridges require the installation of a small 
capacitor inside the chassis. Bass equalization is controll- 
able by the function switch, which gives a choice of flat 
response (for microphone operation) or bass boost for 
record reproduction. 

The output from the preamplifier is at high im- 
pedance, so in order to maintain good high-frequency 
response, its output cable is made quite short. It should 
not be lengthened by the user. 

As might be expected, the Transist-Tube’s micro- 
phonic noise was found to be totally negligible, and 
its thermal hiss level was very low. Hum level in our 
sample preamp was totally below the level of audibility 
when using a cartridge with as low as 10 mv output. 
Other tests, in conjunction with a GE pickup, indicated 
low-frequency equalization turning over at around 500 
cycles, and rolloff at 10 ke which varied from —13 to 
—14.5 db, depending upon the output level control set- 
ting . . . a negligible variation. With the output control 
wide open and the function switch on mike, I found the 
preamp’s upper range response to be flat to almost 
140,000 cycles! 

The IM distortion at low levels was higher than is 
usual for a preamplifier. As is true of other transistor- 
ized units we've tested, however, the Transist-Tube’s 
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sound was much cleaner than its high IM _ distortion 
specification would have indicated. It inclines to full, 
moderately emphatic bass, and a startlingly crisp and 
transparent middle and high-range sound. Its over-all 
sound might best be described as razor-sharp and lucid, 
without the unpleasant cutting edge that is often char- 
acteristic of such sonic qualities. A fine little preamp, 
ideally suited for its purpose.—J.G.H. 





Stephens 80FR Speaker 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): an 8-inch wide-range 
speaker, Frequency range: 40 to 15,000 cps. Impedance: 16 ohms. 
Power rating: 50 watts program. Dimensions: 8'4 in. diameter by 
4% deep. Price: $31.50. MANUFACTURER: Stephens Tru-Sonic, Inc., 
8538 Warner Dr., Culver City, Calif. 

Better wear an apron when you first listen to this 
speaker! The music—cool and crisp, even icy—will pop 
right out in your lap. For a single-cone speaker, the 
projection is unusual. Since it is also unusually clean, 
the result is a sparkling transparency. 

Response is quite smooth throughout its range. 
Mounted in the small enclosure supplied by Stephens, 
the useful range is from about 70 to 10,000 cps. There is 
still output at 60 cps, but it is below norm sufficiently 
for it to be noticeable on program music. The same is 
true at the other end of the spectrum, at and beyond 
11,000 cycles. 

The writer has seen this speaker demonstrated in an 
infinite baflle and has seen the tightness of the cone 
operation. The manufacturer refers to “free-cone” con- 
struction; certainly the edge suspension is exceptionally 
free. The result is fine transient response, with percus- 


The 80FR full-range 8-inch speaker, 


sion sounding strictly tight. Violins are very live, yet 
not wiry; brass really sings. We'd like to try four to 
six of these speakers for the low end, with two stereo’d 
for the middles and highs. 

Recommended enclosure type is bass reflex; the 
small enclosure in which the unit was tested was of 
this type.—C.F. 

MANUFACTURER’S COMMENT: The engineering staff of Stephens Tru- 
Sonic has continued development of the enclosure, and the production 


housing has been changed from a horn-loaded reflex to a barrier- 
loaded, diffused-port reflex. In this enclosure, the output of the 
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A new high fidelity component for you... 
with professional features for outstanding 
performance. Choose from 4 basic models . . . to 
record and playback on tape...in monaural 
and stereo . . . with inline and offset heads. 


The Bell Tape Transport does everything! 


Sele Sound Systems, Inc. A division of 


Columbus, Ohio THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC, 


IN CANADA: THOMPSON PRODUCTS LTD., TORONTO 





Design Your Tape-Playing System the Way You 
Want It...with the Bell Tape Transport. 


Bell has it! A new Tape Transport that provides 
you with the unlimited flexibility to plan your 
tape playing system—just the way you want it. 


As a new component for your high fidelity sys- 
tem, this Bell Tape Transport can be custom 
designed to playback Stereophonic Inline and 
Offset tapes. 


The Bell Tape Transport is easy to add to your 
present high fidelity system. It goes anywhere . . . 


amplifiers with tape head equalization. 
Add-On Pre-Amplifiers 

For the most critical listening—and professional 

recording quality—you’ll want to include Bell’s 

special Add-On Electronic Accessories as part of 

your system. 

For less than $110, you can start to build up your 

tape playing system with a Bell Tape Transport. 

See and study its performance in your Bell 

dealer’s showroom today. 


mounts and plays in any position. Can be easily Bell Sound Systems, Inc. ( Division of Thompson 


connected direct from tape heads to your existing Products, Inc.) 555 Marion Rd., Columbus, Ohio 


i Rage 


New Add-On Pre-Amplifiers 


Perfectly matched for best frequency response with 
your Bell Tape Transport. 

Two all-new Bell Pre-Amplifiers are now available for 
you to Add-On to your Bell Tape Transport. Your selec- 
tion of the Bell Record-Playback Pre-Amplifier or the 
Playback-Only Pre-Amplifier depends, of course, on the 
head arrangement of your Bell Tape Transport. 


Shown here: Bell RP-120 Record-Playback Pre-Amplifier. 
Also available: Bell P-100 Pre-Amplifier for Playback 


Make Your Stereo 
System Complete With 
the Bell 2 channel 
Amplifier 


Get the Inside Story! 


Send for illustrated 8 
page folder on the Bell 
Tape Transport. In- 
cludes detailed specifi- 
cations and sugges- 
tions for ways you can 
enjoy the Bell Tape 
Transport with your 
high fidelity system. 


Now you can have a 
complete Stereo- 
phonic Sound Sys- 
tem with this one 

Bell 2-channel amplifier. 12 watts 
output from each channel. Equalized for tape .. . 
no Pre-Amplifiers are required for playback with 
your Bell Tape Transport. 


Model 30T-G 








BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC., 555 MARION ROAD, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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8OFR is +5 db, including all peaks and valleys, from 45 to 10,000 cps. 

We had hoped that TITH would notice the ability of this speaker 
to carry its rated power of 50 watts without breakup; a remarkable 
accomplishment for an 8-inch loudspeaker. 





Allied Knight-Kit FM Tuner 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): an FM-only tuner in 
kit form. Tuning range: 88 to 108 mc. Sensitivity: 4 uv for 20 db 
quieting across tuning range. AM reduction factor: 10:1. Image re- 
jection: 40 db with 10 uv input signal. Frequency response: + 0.5 
db, 20 to 20,000 cps. Harmonic distortion: 0.6% with 1,000 yy 
signal, 30% modulated, from 20 to 20,000 cps. Hum: 45 db below | 
volt output signal. Output voltages: 1 v for 100 uv input, modulated 
30%; 2 v out for 1,000 uv input, modulated 30%. Input: 300-chm 
antenna. Controls: tuning; function switch (AC-OFF, FM, FM/AFC). 
Outputs: two, in parallel, from 3,000-ohm cathode-follower source. 
Dimensions: 13 in. wide by 4 high by 8 deep, over-all. Price: $38.95, 
with case. MANUFACTURER: Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 


Audio amplifiers are sufficiently uncritical of wiring 
and component orientation that their construction from 
kits need never be too much of a challenge to anyone 
who is capable of making an electrically sound soldered 
connection. FM tuners, to the contrary, handle such high 
frequencies that parts placement can be extremely critical 
. .. sometimes so much so that a capacitor pigtail 
lead cut an inch too long can throw the whole thing 
out of kilter. 

Despite this, there have been several FM tuner kits 
so carefully worked out that the average home con- 
structor, following the instructions to the letter, could 
assemble them with a high degree of assurance that 
they would meet specifications.. There was, however, 
still need for care in lead orientation and placement of 
capacitors and resistors, and if the builder happened 
to be a little lax about these things, the finished product's 
performance could fall short of its original design speci- 
fications. 

In the Knight-kit FM tuner, all the critical wiring 
has already been done on a printed circuit board. 
All the builder must do is attach the small components 
to the board on the chassis frame, and then tie them all 
together. Consequently, the Knight-kit FM tuner is about 
as easy to build as a simple kit preamplifier, and will work 
at close to peak performance without the need for instru- 
ment alignment. 

The tuner circuit uses an untuned cascode RF am- 
plifier input stage, coupled to a mixer stage through 
a single tuned coil. Then comes the combined os- 
cillator and AFC control tube, whose latter function 
can be cut in or out by the tuner’s front-panel function 
selector switch. 

There are two IF amplifier stages, and then a ratio 
detector which feeds a direct-coupled audio amplifier 
and cathode-follower output. Both output connections 
are paralleled, so one can be used to feed a tape 
recorder while the other goes directly to the main 
amplifier system. 

The kit took me only about eight hours to build, which 
for an FM tuner is quite an accomplishment on Knight's 
part. No snags were encountered; all the parts fitted 
together cleanly and easily, and the whole operation was 
facilitated by detailed and clearly written step-by-step 
instructions. There were a few points left unsaid that 
might have been emphasized, so I'll mention them here. 
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First, read each step all the way through before 
following it out; some important statements are left 
to the last sentence. 

Second, most of the directions state clearly whether 
a connection should or should not be soldered, but 
in some cases this isn’t mentioned. When it is not, 
don't solder; the soldering directive will come later on. 

Third, there are two small-component leads which, 
when passed through the circuit board, should not be 
trimmed off. However, when all the components are 
mounted and soldered, and the time comes to snip 
their leads off, it is an easy matter to cut the important 
two along with the rest. It might be simpler to leave 
those two components off the board until the others 
have been attached, soldered, and clipped short, and 
then to add the last two items. 

Finally, when installing the tuning knob assembly 
and the function switch, these will be fastened more 
firmly if their lockwashers are placed behind the pointer 
panel instead of under the mounting nuts in front of 
the panel as directed. 

When our unit was completed, I tried the simple 
by-ear alignment procedure described in the manual, 
and then checked the tuner’s performance. Sensitivity 
was found to be high enough for moderate-strength 
signal areas, selectivity was good but a trifle indefinite 
(traces of two-spot tuning were observed), and sonic 
cleanness varied from excellent to good, depending upon 
the incoming signal strength. It was probably meeting its 


The Knight-kit tuner in its metal cabinet. 


specifications, and I would have deemed this a good tuner 
at the price, but the price would have entered into my 
favorable reaction. ; 

After meter alignment, however, there was a marked 
improvement in nearly all departments. Sensitivity was 
obviously quite a bit better, probably equalling or ex- 
ceeding the rated 4 uv for 20 db quieting, and selectivity 
and suppression of adjacent-channel interference were 
very good. 

Distortion was very low and stability was also un- 
usually good. There was very little drift during the first 
ten minutes of warmup, and none thereafter; the AFC 
was able to compensate for what little frequency drift 
there was. 

This is not intended as an extreme fringe-area FM 
receiver, but for any better location it is an excellent 
performer in all respects.—J.G.H. 


MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT: The Allied Knight-kit FM Tuner is 
now supplied with precisely aligned IF transformers that require no in- 
strument alignment for quality performance. After the IF transformers 
are received from the transformer manufacturer (who gives them a 
standard pre-alignment), they are placed in a jig, which exactly dupli- 
cates the distributed capacities and lead inductances of the FM tuner 
cirevit, and are retrimmed “on the nose.” This eliminates the need 
for any alignment on the part of the builder, except for a simple 
tracking adjustment by means of the oscillator trimmer located on top 
of the tuning capacitor. 








part 2 


Hi-l’'i Primer 


by John 


OW THAT we have covered the basics of 

sound systems, so to speak, we can turn our 
attention to some of the components themselves, in 
order to orient ourselves as to what they can or 
cant do, and how best to use them. It doesn't really 
matter which one we start with, so I have picked 
the loudspeaker. For one thing, all the basic infor- 
mation about mechanical compliance and mass dis- 
cussed herein applies also to the subjects of en- 
closures and phonograph cartridges. Since we are to 
deal with these later, we can get our elementary 
physics out of the way once and for all. 


THE LOUDSPEAKER~—as it is customary to point out— 
is a transducer. That is to say, it changes one form of 
energy into another. In this instance, the electrical out- 
put from an amplifier is changed into sound waves. 
Since sound is a mechanical disturbance of air particles, 
we must produce mechanical motion to generate it. Our 
loudspeaker can do this; it is designed to derive me- 
chanical motion from electrical impulses; and its con- 
struction is such that this motion is applied against 
large quantities of air particles. 

As may be seen from Fig. 1, a common cone loud- 
speaker has two main parts. These are the motor, which 
generates the desired motion, and the diaphragm, which 
distributes the motion over a large enough area to set 
up a sizable audible disturbance. At the apex of the 
cone-shaped diaphragm in Fig. 1, a cylindrical attach- 
ment contains an electrical wire winding called the 
voice coil which is mechanically affected—vibrated—by 
the interaction of incoming electrical impulses with a 
magnetic field. The voice coil structure and the dia- 
phragm to which it is rigidly attached are both elastically 
suspended from the loudspeaker frame, and they are 
free to move in one dimension (in and out of the motor 
box). It is easy, now, to picture how a single pulse of 
electricity, delivered from the amplifier, sets the loud- 
speaker into action. As the pulse passes through the 
speaker it either pushes or pulls at the movable voice 
coil, and this in turn acts on the diaphragm. 


Figure 1 Figure 2 


H. Newitt 


When the diaphragm moves outward it pushes (com- 
presses) a quantity of air ahead of itself, and when it 
moves back into the motor box it leaves a vacancy (de- 
compressed area). When a series of electrical impulses 
is fed into the motor box a series of diaphragm pulses 
and a corresponding series of sound waves is produced. 
We may now recall that the ear has certain limitations as 
to just how few and how many sound impulses it can 
detect in a second of time. Our mechanical device 
likewise has some physical limitations upon how fast it 
can respond to electrical impulses. The aim, of course, is 
to have the mechanical loudspeaker device respond 
evenly across the tonal or frequency range to which the 
ear is responsive. How well this is accomplished is one 
measure of the fidelity of the unit. 

In order to understand some of the limitations of a 
loudspeaker, it is well to know the meaning of the terms 
massive and compliant reaction. These are nothing more 
than high-sounding technical terms for simple things 
that we already know from everyday life. Mass, for our 
purposes, can be considered to be synonymous with 
weight, while compliance is the springiness of a mate- 
rial. Let’s see how these factors affect the loudspeaker 
structure. We all know that it is more difficult to wave a 
heavy object than a light one in the air. This effect is one 
example of inertia,® which is dependent upon the mass 
of an object. The heavy object has more inertia and 
thus “reacts” more strongly to the force which is ap- 
plied to it. Note, however, that the more slowly we 
move our heavy object, the easier it is: its reactance 
is being held to a low value. Try it, with something 
heavy, and you will experience this force first hand. 
Now, if we think of our attempted movements as fre- 
quency (number of reversals of movement per second), 
we realize that the massive reactance increases as we try 
to increase the frequency of motion—an important basic 
physical law that applies to all objects. In the case of 
the loudspeaker diaphragm, suppose we want to move it 
rapidly, at a high frequency, to produce the upper 
musical range. We would then want it made from the 
lightest possible material, to keep its massive reactance 
low. Thus we use paper diaphragms in our conventional 
loudspeakers. 

Now for complications. We normally want a large 
diaphragm, of course, so we can move a large quantity 
of air. But we must remember too that the bigger the 
diaphragm, the greater its weight. If we try to reduce 
its weight by making it thinner, it will—eventually—be- 
come too slack and frail to push the air without distort- 
ing. Such is the dilemma of the designer. The quality of 


* Inertia is the tendency for a body at rest to remain at rest or a body in 
motion to remain in motion unless acted upon by some external force. For 
this reason it requires more energy to start an object which is at rest into 
motion than it does to keep it in motion. Likewise it takes a lot of energy 
to suddenly slow down or reverse the direction of an object in motion. 
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Twice as strong! 


New 200 “SCOTCH’”’ Tensilized Double Play 
Tape has everything! 


At last! A long, long playing tape you don’t have to pamper! New 200 “SCOTCH” 
Brand Tensilized Double Play Tape records as much as two reels of standard 
tape. What's more, its % mil polyester backing has been tensilized by an exclusive 
process so this new tape is twice as strong as any conventional extended play 
tape and won't stretch! Get a reel of new 200 “SCOTCH” Brand Tensilized Dou- 
ble Play Tape from your dealer now. You'll find it's well worth the slight extra cost. 


Before You Buy It, Try It! Test 200 Tape's strength for 
yourself! Ask your nearby dealer for the free “Scotch” Brand strength test kit. 


iinnesora Minne AND Mianuracrurine COMPANY 


oo WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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any loudspeaker depends largely on the judicious pro- 
portioning of these opposing factors. To generalize, a 
large loudspeaker cannot respond ideally to the upper 
frequency range of music because of its relatively heavy 
diaphragm. There have been devised various special 
measures to overcome this limitation. A second, smaller, 
supplementary speaker unit, with a lighter diaphragm is 
one solution commonly used. A large speaker (called a 
woofer) reproduces low frequencies and a small one 
(called a tweeter) handles the highs. Then there are 
so-called full-range speakers, driven by single voice- 
coils but with the cone specially treated so that its outer 
and inner areas actually act in separate woofer and 
tweeter capacities. 

Where does compliance come in? We realize that 
we cannot make an actual loudspeaker as simple as that 
in Fig. 1. We must elastically restrain both the apex and 
the outer edge of the diaphragm somehow, since we 
want the voice-coil structure to come back to neutral 
position after its work is done. The elastic restraining 
supports in this case must completely restrict side to 
side motion but must be very compliant to back and 
forth movement. A suspension that is too stiff in the 
back and forth direction will restrict volume and give 
rise to distortion. To visualize the effect of compliant 
action, refer to Fig. 2, which shows an ordinary coil 
spring (a compliance device) fastened to a stationary 
block at its far end. We are now going to push on the 
free end. We do not immediately notice the springy 
reactance to our push. Only as the pressure is trans- 
ferred from one coil to another down the line to the 
stationary end does the counter-reactance start to build 
up. Further, note that so long as the coils are free to 
move away from our force they do not build up counter- 
reactance. It is when the last coil becomes compressed 
and finds that it cannot move anywhere that the reac- 
tion back toward the source of compression starts to 
build up. Suppose, then, that we simply give the spring 
a fast push—a pulse of energy. If this is a short enough 
pulse, our hand is being drawn away from the spring 
before the spring has had a chance to build up its counter- 
reaction. From this clue we can deduce another basic 
physical law: as we increase the frequency of pulsation, 
the reactance from our compliance becomes less and 
less, until at some high frequency it virtually vanishes; 
there is no reactance at all. A small amount of fric- 
tional resistance will remain; this is present no matter how 
fast or slowly we pulse the coil. 

So we see that the massive and compliant forces 
which vary with speed (frequency) act oppositely to 
each other. Massive reactance has little effect at low 
frequencies but its effect increases with frequency and 
becomes the limiting factor to the high-frequency re- 
sponse of loudspeakers. Compliant reactance, on the 
other hand, disappears at high frequencies but makes its 
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presence known at low frequencies and is the controlling 
factor at that end of the range. Somewhere,  inter- 
mediate in the frequency range, these two opposing 
forces must obviously be equal in magnitude and will 
then act to cancel each other. Such a condition is 
what we commonly refer to as resonance, and has some 
interesting ramifications. At resonance there is a con- 
tinual transfer of energy (circulation) between the mass 
and the compliance of the system. Since the two effects 
then cancel, only the frictional action is left to absorb 
(or dissipate) the circulating energy. Systems which 
have very little friction (such as a bell or a tuning fork) 
may continue to oscillate (transfer energy between the 
mass and the compliance) for a very long time after an 
initial pulse is supplied, before coming to rest. To visual- 
ize how the mass and compliant forces counteract one 
another and produce the circulating energy condition 
called resonance, refer to Fig. 3. Here may be seen a 
weight resting on a coil spring. Let us apply a single 
pulse of energy to this system and see what takes place. 
It doesn’t matter much whether we initially push the 
weight up or down to start the system going, so let’s 
assume we push it downward. This will compress the 
spring, which in turn will tend to return the weight to 
its former position. Once the weight is in motion, how- 
ever, it tends to stay in motion, because of inertia. The 
weight, therefore, will continue on upward past its normal 
resting place; the coil spring will be overextended and 
will lose its force. The weight, now having the greater 
force, gradually takes control and starts to move down- 
ward. Again it will move beyond its normal resting place, 
and the whole process will repeat itself. Each time, in 
essence, the weight gives some of its force to the spring 
by compressing it; then the spring returns it by moving 
the weight. This oscillating action would continue in- 
definitely were it not for the bending friction in the 
spring itself and the rubbing friction of the moving 
elements against the surrounding air particles. Frictional 
losses dissipate some of the original energy during each 
cycle of operation, and finally bring the system to rest. 
The weight and compliance in any system determine 
the frequency at which oscillation will take place. This 
rate or frequency of oscillation is called the resonant 
frequency. A stiff spring and a light weight produce a 
high resonant frequency; a soft spring and a_ large 
weight yield a low one. Stiffening the spring in a given 
system will raise its resonant frequency, softening the 
spring will lower it. Increasing the weight will lower the 
resonant frequency and decreasing the weight will raise 
it. Changing either, thus, will tune the system to a new 
resonant frequency. The two factors which determine 
resonance always will strike a balance somewhere (either 
inside or outside the operating range of our device), no 
matter what their proportion. We can thus trade mass 
for compliance at any resonant point; this principle is 
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FIDEELLY 3" 
COMPONENTS 


paired for perfection 


FA-550 Tuner and AA-410A Amplifier 


Here are two brilliantly engineered high 
fidelity components, truly meant for each 
other. Perfectly matched, each brings out 
the best in the other. 

One is a superb FM-AM tuner with com- 
plete audio control facilities, and the other, 
a basic, 20-watt amplifier of extraordinary 
performance. All the controls are on the 
tuner panel, and the amplifier may be kept 
in any out-of-the-way location. Both are 
operated with the switch on the tuner. 

The FA-550 and AA-410A have been 
fully field-tested, individually and together. 
They have proved so successful in custom 
installations, they are now used as standard 
component equipment in the Ensemble 
1055, Pilot’s top Component-Console Sys- 
tem, priced at $625, in mahogany. 





If you have been looking for the ideal tuner-amplifier 
pair around which to plan your component system, 
audition the FA-550 and AA-410A at your Pilot dealer. 
If you prefer a pre-built component system, hear these 
same components perform in the Ensemble 1055. 















FA-550, a super-sensitive FM-AM 
Tuner with tuned RF and dual limiter- 
discriminator circuit. Has Beacon tuning 
and AFC; phono and tape preamp, and 
audio control section with DC on tube 
heaters; bass and treble controls; cathode 
follower outputs — plus other advanced 
features. Enclosure finished in brushed brass 
and burgundy. $159.50 complete. 

AA-410A, a Basic Amplifier rated 
at 20 watts (40 watts peak) at less than 
% distortion. Frequency response is flat: 
20 to 20,000, +0.1 db. Chassis and cover 
cage brushed brass finish. $59.50 complete. 
Prices sligthly higher west of Rockies. 

For complete details, plus free 16-page 
booklet — “High Fidelity in the Home” = 
write to Pilot Radio Corporation, 

37-06 36th St., L. 1. C. 1, N. Y¥., Dept. BH-1 


























employed to reduce the cabinet size of some acoustic 
loudspeaker enclosures. 

We mentioned above that the oscillating system would 
eventually come to rest due to frictional losses. Sound 
dies away, automobiles and other machinery come to 
rest after the power is cut off. The frictional effect that 
brings the oscillating system to rest is called damping, a 
term to remember. Heavy damping will bring an oscil- 
lating system to rest quickly, whereas light damping will 
do so slowly. Fig. 4 illustrates a damping device. Here 
we have the weight and spring again, but we now have 
attached an arm and a disc to the weight so that the 
disc will move up and down in a liquid bath as the 
weight is set into motion. It is apparent that if the 
liquid is thick or the spacing between the walls of the 
damping cavity and the damping dise is small, the 
friction will effectively reduce the number of times that 
the weight can move up and down (for a given pulse ) 
before coming to rest. If you think about it you will 
realize that the system depicted in Fig. 4 is exactly 
analogous to the suspension systems of both our loud- 
speaker and our automobile. The body structure ( weight ) 
of the automobile is isolated from the road by springs, and 
parallel hydraulic shock absorbers act as damping de- 
vices. Lacking the latter, our car would oscillate up 
and down many times for each bump it encountered— 
a rocky ride! 

Damping affects a loudspeaker in much the same 
way, consisting as it does of a weighty diaphragm and 
voice coil structure suspended by springs from a frame. 
For faithful sound reproduction, we want a_ single 
pulse of electrical energy to create a single mechanical 
pulsation on the loudspeaker diaphragm, not an un- 
damped series of oscillations. A loudspeaker that is poorly 
damped at and around its resonant point will, of 
course, deliver such a series of sound waves for a single 
pulse of energy. This we call “hangover” or “ringing” and 
it goes without saying that the sound output under 
such conditions is hardly a faithful reproduction of the 
incoming electrical waveform.” We must, therefore, either 
avoid operation around the resonant point of the speaker 
or we must be sure it is sufficiently damped by one 
means or another to reproduce the incoming waveform 
properly. Note at this juncture that the acoustic enclosure 
in which the speaker operates can be made to exert a 
damping effect on the loudspeaker diaphragm. Many 
enclosure designs take advantage of this. 

Damping can also be brought about electrically 
through the amplifier of the system. This consists of the 
production of electrical “drag” on the voice coil itself. 
Since the voice coil is connected to the amplifier it will 
react to any damping that exists in the amplifier. Ampli- 
fier damping is of course electrical rather than me- 
chanical in origin, but its effect is mechanical when it is 
transferred to the voice coil. 

Finally, some damping is usually provided in. the 
mechanical design of the speaker itself and thus three 
possible sources of damping are at the disposal of the 
designer. Good practice usually dictates that a propor- 
tional share of damping be obtained from each of these 
sources. 


2A bell is an excellent although extreme example of an undamped reso- 
nator since it “rings” (oscillates and radiates sound) for a considerable 
period of time after it is initially struck. A bell has mass and compliance 
but these are “distributed” evenly throughout its structure rather than 
appearing as separate entities. A bell has a resonant frequency (obviously ) 
and can be damped just like any other mechanically resonant system. 
Touch a ringing bell with a finger or plunge it into water and the damp- 
ing action will be readily apparent. 
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Fig. 5 shows the cross-section view of a modern 
electro-dynamic loudspeaker. Here, it will be seen that 
the cone or diaphragm is fastened at its outer edge to the 
basket-type frame of the loudspeaker. Notice that some 
sort of an outer edge compliance is provided in all 
speakers (annular convolutions around the periphery of 
the cone in this case); some speakers use a ring of soft 
leather in place of the annular corrugations, others use 
point-suspension by foam rubber blocks. The voice coil 
structure must also be supported. This is accomplished by 
another annular diaphragm that is located on the speaker 
body right behind the cone apex. This restricts the voice 
coil so that it can only move in and out of the small air- 
gap slot, and without rubbing. As a general thing, speak- 
ers are designed so that as much as possible of the 
compliance is furnished by these supports. Ideally, the 
body of the cone should move in and out as a unit, firm 
as a solid piston. 


Summary: 


1. The reactance effect of mass (weight) becomes greater 
as the frequency of motion is increased. 
The reactance effect of compliance (spring suspension) 
becomes less as the frequency of motion is increased. 
The effect of friction is independent of frequency; 
frictional force produces a mechanical “drag” which is 
called damping when applied to an oscillating system. 
Friction acts to absorb and dissipate the motional 
energy of a system, and will eventually bring it to rest 
if no additional energy is supplied to it. 
The resonant frequency of a mechanical system is its 
natural period of oscillation; i.e., the frequency at 
which the system will oscillate when a single pulse of 
energy is supplied. 


A mechanical device having both compliance and mass 
will have some natural resonant frequency. The reso- 
nant frequency in any given case is determined by 
the amount of mass and compliance present. 


At resonance the compliant and massive reactances are 
equal and opposite and therefore cancel, leaving only 
friction to control how soon the system will come to 
rest after an initiating pulse of energy has been sup- 
plied. Friction is very often purposely added to a me- 
chanical device to eliminate or control its tendency 
toward mechanical oscillation at and around its 
resonant point. 
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The new 


ALTEC 
604D 


Since its introduction twelve years ago, the ALTEC 
604 coaxial type speaker has been the recognized stand- 
ard for use as a monitor speaker in the largest recording 
studios and broadcast stations. 

And now, the new 604D has even smoother response 
and lower distortion. 

It incorporates a more highly developed dividing net- 
work with smooth twelve db per octave attenuation, 
plus a new shelving control adjustable to every individ- 
ual room condition. 


the 602B 
Features 
NEW HORN 
and DRIVER 


The latest major development in the long line of 
ALTEC coaxial type speakers, the 602B nearly equals 
the 604. 

The 602B features a newly developed 3000 cycle 
high frequency driver with an improved magnetic 
structure for increased efficiency coupled to an amaz- 
ingly smooth exponential sectoral horn. This type of 
horn, consistently used by ALTEC, produces the most 
natural reproduction of sound of any high frequency 
speaker so far developed. 

This outstanding high frequency unit and horn are 
mounted asymmetrically within the frame of the base 
speaker to form a two-way speaker capable of repro- 
ducing a guaranteed range of 30 to 22,000 cycles. 

Power: 25 watts (30 peak); Impedance: 8 ohms; 
Magnet Weight: 2.4 Ibs.; Max. Cone Resonance: 42 
cycles; Distribution: 90° hor., 40° vert.; Diameter: 
15-3/16"; Depth: 7-1/4”. 


Other outstanding design features of the new 604D 
Duplex are: improved bass cone and suspension, 
smoother high end quality, and redesigned pole-piece 
for a deeper magnetic gap and even less low frequency 
distortion. 

The result is the most faithful reproduction of sound 


obtainable with a coaxial speaker. Transients are 


virtually eliminated. 

Besides its new features, the 604D still has these 
time-proven elements: annular centering spider and vis- 
cous damped compliance ...an edge-wound, double- 
insulated ribbon bass voice-coil which moves in an 
extremely deep magnetic gap in order to assure the 
same efficiency throughout its excursion . . . fatigue re- 
sistant tangential compliance high frequency diaphragm 
with exponential multicellar horn. 

Power: 35 watts (50 peak); Guaranteed Frequency 
Response: 30 to 22,000 cycles; Impedance: 16 ohms: 
Magnet Weight: 5.6 Ibs.; Max. Cone Resonance: 40 
cycles; Distribution: 90° hor., 40° vert.; Diameter: 
15-3/16; Depth: 11-1/8. 


the 601B 


Smallest ALTEC 
DUPLEX 


The 601B is designed with all of the professional fea- 
tures found in the larger ALTEC duplexes. 

Like its larger brothers, the 601B has an improved 
bass cone for even smoother response and lower dis- 
tortion and an improved high frequency driver of 
much greater efficiency. It also has a new heavy cast 
frame like the 604D and 602B which provides a rigid 
suspension for the bass cone making it impossible for 
the voice coil to become uncentered in the magnetic 
gap. 

Power: 20 watts (30 watts peak); Frequency 
Response: 40 to 22,000 cycles; Impedance: 8 ohms; 
Magnet Weight: 1.8 lbs.; Max. Cone Resonance: 55 
cycles; Distribution: 90° hor., 40° vert.; Diameter: 
12-1/4"; Depth: 5-5/8”. 


161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York 


b 
® ; i ALTEC LANSING CORPORATION 
Write for free Dept. 1H 
catalogue Z 1515 S. Manchester Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 
LANSING CORPORATION 
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Not until Integrand could you buy 
SERVO FIDELITY 


... the first application of servo principles 
to high fidelity. Without it, your system 
cannot correct for distortions inherent in 
every loudspeaker. With it, distortion 
coming from magnetic nonlinearities, 
room acoustics, cabinet resonances and 
speaker suspension design is completely 
eliminated . . . automatically. 


The Integrand servo mechanism instanta- 
neously feeds data from speakers to ampli- 
fiers to correct this distortion before it 
begins . . . just as the automatic pilot in a 
plane compensates for wind and magnetic 
variation. Audio engineers have recog- 
nized the servo principle for years, but 
now, for the first time, Integrand makes it 
available to you in a complete amplifier- 
speaker system. 


Servo-Fidelity systems actually produce 
less distortion in the overall sound than 
many good amplifiers under laboratory 
test conditions. As an example, take the 
new stereo unit illustrated below. It 
employs six matched speakers, each one 
powered by a transformerless, direct 
coupled amplifier. Information from each 
speaker is fed back to its own servo ampli- 
fier. Distortion is guaranteed to be less 
than 1 per cent over the entire audio range 
when operated at 20 electrical watts. Cross- 
overs and amplifiers are fully transistored. 
Every Integrand Servo Speaker-Amplifier 
System is unconditionally guaranteed for 
2000 hours of operation (approximately 
5 years). 


Model 372 Stereo Servo Speaker-Ampli- 
fier System is housed in a handsome con- 
temporary cabinet . . . 44” wide x 30” high 
x 20” deep. Available in a selection of fine 
hand-rubbed Walnut, Teakwood or Limba. 
Walnut . . . $595.00 Monaural and other 
Integrand Servo Systems from $395.00 
(slightly higher in the West). All prices 
and specifications subject to change with- 
out notice. 


Listen to the Integrand with Servo-Fidelity 
and decide for yourself whether or not you 
do have the best. Write for the name of the 
Integrand Franchised Dealer nearest you. 
We'll also send you complete specifica- 
tions, test data and a summary of com- 
ments by experts in the field of high 
fidelity. Write today to: 


BRAND PRODUCTS, INC. 


Department Q-158 Westbury, N. Y. 


are you sure you have the best? 
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Hysteresis Motors 


SIR: 

I have observed that most of the 
highest-quality phono turntables are 
equipped with hysteresis-synchronous 
motors, yet their specifications for 
speed regulation and rumble do not 
appear to be any better than those 
of some turntables using induction 
motors. 

Is this just snob appeal of some 
kind, or is there actually a good rea- 
son for using a hysteresis-synchronous 
motor in a phono turntable? 

Alan Gray 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The speed of an induction motor de- 
pends mainly upon the voltage being 
fed to it, so when the supply voltage 
in a house drops during periods of 
heavy load, an induction turntable 
will tend to run slower than normal. 
When a synchronous motor has 
reached its normal operating speed, 
it will “lock” in step with the alterna- 
tions of the AC supply feeding it, so 
as long as the supply frequency re- 
mains constant, a hysteresis motor 
will run at a constant speed. It is 
thus largely independent of variations 
in line voltage, so even though its 
instantaneous speed variation (flut- 
ter) may be no more or less than 
that of an induction motor, its long- 
term speed will remain constant as 
long as the power company’s genera- 
tors run at the proper speed (which 
they usually do). 
Hysteresis-synchronous motors also 
have the advantage of being almost 
completely free of the AC magnetic 
radiation which can induce hum into 
susceptible pickup cartridges. 


Headphone Connections 

SIR: 

How may I go about connecting a pair 
of high-impedance headphones across 
the output terminals of a power am- 
plifier? 

I have been advised to use a match- 
ing transformer, but I do not know 
which of the many types listed in 
catalogues would suit my needs. 

Lloyd D. Edwards 
Providence, R. 1. 
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A pair of high-impedance headphones 
may be connected to the output from 
a power amplifier by removing the 
loudspeaker connections, replacing 
them with a 10-watt resisior of the 
same resistance as the impedance of 
the speaker system, and connecting 
the headphones across this resistor. 

If desired, a single-pole double- 
throw switch may be installed at the 
amplifier output to change the con- 
nections from speaker to headphones. 


Recorded Sounds 


Sir: 

Can you explain to me how it is pos- 
sible for a record groove to carry two 
or more tones of different frequency? 

I understand that a single-frequency 
tone causes the groove to swing from 
side to side a certain number of times 
per second, but I cannot conceive of 
how it can swing back and forth at 
two different frequencies simultane- 
ous!y. Please clarify. 

John Clarke 
New York, N. Y. 


Assume that two tones of 100 cycles 
and 1,000 cycles are to be recorded 
in the seme groove. 

The 100-cycle tone dy itself will 
cause the groove to swing back and 
forth 100 times per second, while the 
1,000-cycie tone will cause ten times 
the number of swings per second. In 
other words, during the time taken 
for the groove to make one back-and- 
forth swing for the 100-cycle tone, it 
will make 10 swings for the 1,000- 
cycle tone. 

To record both sounds in a single 
groove, the cutting stylus simply lays 
10 high-frequency undulations along 
the path of a single low-frequency 
undulation. Thus, when the stylus 
traces the groove, it is vibrating at 
1,000 times per second all during its 
traversal of a single cycle of the 100- 
cycle tone. 

The groove’s over-all path is deter- 
mined by the lowest recorded fre- 
quency. Additional higher-frequency 
tones simply add to the complexity 
of the groove path within its general 
course. 


Record Storage 


Sir: 

A few years ago, when I learned I 
was going into the army, I was faced 
with the problem of storing records 
and protecting them from warpage, 
dust, and mildew. Here’s the way I 
tackled it, and it worked so well I 
can recommend it to anyone with a 
similar problem. 

Materials needed include a roll of 
aluminum foil, some jelly glasses, seal- 
ing wax, a double boiler, and an or- 
dinary kitchen sieve. 

Carefully note the composition, 
composer, conductor, orchestra, and 
recording characteristic on a note pad. 
Proceed to melt the record in the 
double boiler, and while this is melt- 
ing, cut a few one-inch squares of 
aluminum foil and drop them into the 
clean jelly glass. When the record has 
melted completely, pour it through 
the sieve into a jelly glass (to strain 
out the labels). Allow it to cool, and 
top with a copious amount of melted 
sealing wax. Transfer the information 
to a gummed label and affix to the 
glass. Store in a cool dry place. (If 
youre wondering about the foil 
squares, they tend to prevent static 
charges from building up during the 
storage period. ) 

I am proud to say that not one of 
my prized records was damaged by 
dust, mildew, or static charges. 

Robert G. Bellis 
Carlisle, Pa. 


P. S.: My nine Toscanini Beethoven 
Symphonies fit nicely into a gallon 
mayonnaise jar, which I picked up 
from the delicatessen down the street. 


Not only has Mr. Bellis licked the 
dust and mildew problem, he has also 
come up with the ultimate means for 
eliminating record and stylus wear. 
We would hesitate, however, to en- 
dorse Mr. Bellis’s suggestions because 
of the extreme difficulty of catalogu- 
ing the records thus stored, and the 
awkwardness of storing the records 
thus catalogued. 
Also, what about the jackets? 


Continued on page 119 





Save yourself time and trouble by ordering your 
Just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to us with your remittance. 


books directly from us. 


SPEAKING OF PIANISTS 


By ABRAM CHASINS 


This is a book of wise, informal and thoroughly informed talk 
about pianists by a man who has himself been a concert pianist, com- 
poser, teacher, and for more than a decade music director of the radio 
station of The New York Times, waxr. Abram Chasins speaks of great 
pianists and the music they play, of recordings, state sponsorship of 
art, and the problems of artists in our society. A book for all who care 
about music. $4.00 258 


WHAT TO LISTEN FOR IN MUSIC 
By AARON COPLAND 


The revised edition of a book which made it possible for thousands 
to increase their enjoyment of music through creative listening 


$3.95 247 


HIGH FIDELITY RECORD ANNUAL 1955 
HIGH FIDELITY RECORD ANNUAL 1956 


Both edited by Roland Gelatt 


own men 
ieir com 
ibout 


of discs 
means of 


Annual — $4.50 237 
See page 22 for RECORDS IN REVIEW 1957— 
The Third High Fidelity Annual 


THE BOOK OF JAZZ—A Guide to the Entire Field 
By LEONARD FEATHER 


A new kind of book which meets the need for a basi tide. Analyzes 
each instrument, its major performers, tl of improvisation”’ 
illustrated for the first tim 


THE JAZZ MAKERS 
— Edited by NAT SHAPIRO and NAT HENTOFF 


liv 


Here are the men and women who made jazz — their s, conflicts, 


aspirations — written by America’s best known authorities and edited 


by the same men who produced Here Me Talkin’ to Ya $4.95 261 


JAZZ: ITS EVOLUTION AND ESSENCE — By ANDRE HODEIR 


“1 think I’ve read about everything on jazz and there's nothing like this 
book It is the first and only treatment of the aesthetics of jazz 
Secondly, it was written by a practicing musician in both the jazz and 
academic fields who is also a musicologist. And finally, it’s a balanced 
treatment which grinds no axe and will stand up over the vears.’ 

Marshall Stearns Paper, $1.45 262 
Leonard Feather's THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ and THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA YEARBOOK OF JAZZ—now handsomely boxed and attractively 
priced— $12.50. 263 


THAT CRAZY AMERICAN MUSIC 


By ELLIOT PAUL 


An unorthodox, witty, highly opinionated, always fascinating account 
of the development of American music — from pre-Revolutionary 
days to jazz, boogie, and rock 'n’ roll, by the author of The Last Time 
I Saw Paris. What he says carries weight. How he says it makes vigorous, 
illuminating, sometimes searing reading. Not only for music lovers, 
but for all who enjoy good, lively writing. $4.00 259 


HIGH FIDELITY 
A Practical Guide 


By CHARLES FOWLER 


Here at last is the book for the beginner — one that neither under- nor 
overrates his knowledge or ability to understand high fidelity. With 
unusual clarity and in just the right amount of detail it explains the 
principles involved and their application. Thus the reader is able to 
exercise an informed and reasoned judgment as to what would best 
suit his own taste, his available space, and his purse — in building, in 
buying, or in adding to his high-fidelity system. In short — a complete, 
intelligible, and literate exposition for the novice high fidelitarian 

$4.95 234 


HIGH FIDELITY: The Why 
and How for Amateurs 


MAINTAINING HI-FI 
EQUIPMENT 


By G. A. BRIGGS By JOSEPH MARSHALL 


**. . . holds something for every- A much-needed book on the 
one. For the amateur, for whom specialized approach necessary 
it was written, it holds a bit of to service high-fidelity equip- 
everything, in suitably com- ment. The author discusses not 
pressed form, and must eventu- only electronic faults, but the 
ally leave him with a feeling mechanical and acoustical de- 
that he has acquired a general fects which cause a hi-fi system 
working background to the to function less than perfectly 
whole subject. . . . It deserves a The book is clearly written and 
wide readership.’’ — 1 FI NEWs well indexed 

(England $2.95 250 Hard cover, $5.00 232 

Soft cover, $2.90 


Book Department 

HIGH FIDELITY Magazine 

Great Barrington, Mass 

I enclose $ for which please send me, postpaid, the books 

indicated by the circled numbers below. (No C.O.D.s or charg 

orders, please Foreign orders sent at buyer's risk. Add 55¢ per 

book for postage on foreign orders except Canadian. 

Binder 7b $2.95 

Unmarked binders $2.75 each 

HIGH FIDELITY RECORD REVIEW INDEXES — 50¢ each 

1954 | 1955 1956 

NAME ia Swedes 250 
258 

Ra i bares beats eaeaess) 259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
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Continued from page 117 


Stylus Force 


Sir: 

In reading various advertisements 
about various phono pickup car- 
tridges, I have noticed that most man- 
ufacturers specify a range of recom- 
mended stylus force rather than a 
specific value of force. 

Why is this? I thought that every 
pickup cartridge had a single optimum 
value of stylus force, and that a value 
above or below that would increase 
record and stylus wear. 

James L. Workman 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


There definitely is an optimum track- 
ing force for every pickup, but this is 
determined in each case by the char- 
acteristics of the pickup arm as well 
as by the characteristics of the car- 
tridge itself. 

If the arm is very free-moving, prop- 
erly balanced about its pivots, and al- 
most perfectly free of resonances of 
all types, the optimum tracking force 
will depend on the compliance of the 
cartridge’s stylus assembly and the ef- 
fective moving mass at the stylus tip. 
If the pickup arm is less satisfactory 
in these respects, higher values of sty- 
lus force will have to be used to pre- 
vent the stylus from riding up the 
groove walls or possibly jumping out 
of the groove. 

Another factor involved is the vol- 
ume of sound recorded on a disc. The 
more loudly a disc is recorded, the 
more stylus force will be needed to 
maintain good stylus-groove contact, 
all other things being equal. With 
most pickup cartridges, the optimum 
stylus force will be that which gives 
the least distortion on most recordings. 

Generally speaking, fine tran- 
scription arm will permit most car- 
tridges to be tracked on most records 
at the lowest value of force specified 
by the cartridge manufacturer. Rec- 
ord changers and inexpensive tran- 
scription players will generally re- 
quire the highest value of force that 
is specified. If in doubt about any 
cartridge, track it at as low a force as 
possible, concomitant with — sonic 
cleanliness from most LP discs. If this 
happens to call for a force of over 8 
grams, some component in the repro- 
ducing system is probably defective 
or sadly substandard. 


Magnetized Playback Head 


Sir: 
I have encountered a_ perplexing 
problem with my home-built tape re- 


January 1958 


corder. I have a Viking tape deck 
which I have rigged up with an erase 
head and two record/playback heads. 
One of the latter two is used for re- 
cording, and the other is used for play- 
back through a separate amplifier, so 
that I can monitor from the tape while 
recording. 

My problem is head magnetization, 
but the thing that puzzles me is that 
it is the playback head that becomes 
magnetized, instead of the record 
head. 

I get excessive hiss from every tape 
I play. I have tried demagnetizing the 
heads, and this helps for about two 
or three minutes, at which time the 
hiss gradually comes up again. Obvi- 
ously, I have some DC current run- 
ning through the playback head, but 
this head goes directly to the grid of 


the preamplifier tube, so I do not see 


how there could possibly be any 
voltage applied to it. 
Disconnecting both of the other 


heads makes no difference, so I know 
the trouble must be originating in the 
playback head. 
It has me baffled. Can you help? 
R. van Dyck 
Houston, Texas 


The only possibility we can see is 
that your playback preamplifier tube 
is gassy, and is consequently drawing 
enough grid current to induce some 
residual DC magnetization into your 
playback head. 

Try replacing the tube, or insert a 
0.1 mfd 600-volt capacitor between 
the tube grid and the incoming head 
lead. Then place a 500,000-ohm re- 
sistor between the grid and ground, 
to serve as a grid resistor for the 
preamplifier. 


Tape Speed Fluctuations 


SIR: 

I have a perplexing problem concern- 
ing my tape recorder, and I hope you 
can help me. 

At times, when playing back a pre- 
viously recorded tape (recorded ei- 
ther from records or from the radio) 
it sounds almost as if it was being 
played at the wrong speed. And there 
is a very noticeable flutter and wow 
present. Yet, at other times, the same 
tape will sound exactly right. 

At first, I thought it was the re- 
corder itself, and I took it back to 
the dealer from whom I purchased it. 
He was unable to find anything 
wrong with it. He did suggest how- 
ever that, since my recorder does not 
use a synchronous motor, the speed 
variation could be caused by fluctua- 
tions in the house AC supply. I told 


Continued on next page 
















































































GIVE THEM DIAMONDS! 


Genuine Columbia diamond tip 
needle gives records longer life, 
makes them sound better. 
Certified as perfect by Columbia 
engineers. Precision made 

for all phonographs. 


TAKE THEM OUT MORE OFTEN! 


Columbia brings you the most 
beautiful record carrying cases 
in America—perfect for party- 
going, weekending, traveling 
and storage. Available in three 
sizes to hold either 7”, 10%, or 12” | 
records. Each case holds 

up to 60 records with index. 
Available in blue-and-white, 
charcoal-and-gray, black-and- 
gray, gray-and-red, or brown-and-tan. 


GIVE THEM A HOME OF THEIR OWN! 
These beautifully designed 
Columbia record racks are built Se 
to hold both 7” and 12” records. y 
40 and 50 record capacity. ARES 
Support jacketed records without © 
warping or pinching. Luster- 
lacquered brass finish 

for lasting beauty. 


KEEP THEM GOING ROUND 
IN CIRCLES! 


Conversion spindle f« 
45 rpm record play on 

multi-speed phonograph. No 
juired. Just 










w automatic 





inserts re slip it on 
the turntable and the records 


are ready to play. 


GIVE THEM FUR! 


Columbia's sable-soft brush cleans C 
records as they play. Improves § 
sound, protects records. Guaranteed 

not to scratch delicate record 

surfaces. Practically weightless. 

Fits all tone arms. 


BE PROTECTIVE AT ALL TIMES! 


Columbia electrostatic spray 
cleans your records, lubricates 
grooves, protects against record 
and needle wear, banishes 
annoying static crackle. Contains 
silicones. Single — 
lasts several mont 


HELP THEM STAY YOUNG- 
LOOKING ALWAYS! 


Columbia electrostatic cloth keeps A 
records almost like new. Eliminates 44 AW 
static as it cleans. Removes dust, Z 
dirt, grime, helps keep records 
from becoming scratched. 
Contains silicones. 


Experience “Listening in Depth’ on 1958 
Columbia Phonograpbs—$29.95 to $1,995 


Enjoy the Sound of Genius on Columbia Records 


| COLUMBIA @ 
ACCESSORIES 


Available at better record stores everywhere 
Prices are suggested list. @ Columbia Marca Reg. 
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... the ultimate goal 
of the 


critical listener 


Oe, Crib dover 


$90* 


slightly higher west of the Mississippi 


; 


write for literature 


marantz company 
\ 95-14 Broadway 


Long Island City 6, N. Y. 


DESIGNED TO BRING LIFE-LIKE QUALITY IN WIDE RANGE 


NET $475.00 


New plateau in hi-fi! Living sound... from 
the Frazier New Yorker. A true exponential 
horn with 20-cycle taper rate...folded to 
house compactly the amazing 202” air column. 
With an extension of frequency response 
(30 to 17,000 cycles) which picks up bass 
notes as low as 20 cycles and soaring string 
notes... without coloration or “hangover.” 
Even piano and tympani reproduce unbeliev- 
ably life-like! 


The New Yorker crosses over at 800 cycles, 
using 12DB per octave. 
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Heavy copper coils and paper condensers are 
used in the network. Cabinets in dark mahog- 
any, fruitwood-finished mahogany, blond 
Korina, walnut or ebony. 200 lbs. shipping 
weight. 48” x 26” x 16%” (front to back). 


Write for nearest dealer: 


anics Corporation 
2649 BRENNER DR, y DALLAS 20, TEXAS 


owiwnre 


Sa, P.O, BOX 13902 
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him that our television set plus a 
number of other lights and appliances 
were on the same line, and he said 
that these could very possibly ac- 
count for the changes in 
voltage. 

To check this, I took the recorder 
to the home of. one of my cousins, 
who has a recorder of his own, as 
well as a complete high-fidelity setup. 
First we played a tape which I had 
previously recorded on my recorder, 
and it sounded perfect. Then we re- 
corded a number of selections from 
the radio, and the quality was again 
perfect. 

Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to install a separate line for my 
own use, and I would actually like to 
know if this is absolutely necessary, 
or if there might not be another rea- 
son for the variations in the quality 
of the tapes I have recorded. It has 
come to the point where I am never 
sure as to the outcome of any tapes 
I wish to record. 

Any suggestions or ideas you might 
have on the subject would be greatly 
appreciated. 


house 


Nat Taverna 


New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


It is possible that line voltage varia- 
tions could account for- the speed 
fluctuation in your recorder, but it is 
certain that were this the case you 
would observe fluctuations in the bril- 
liance of the electric lamps in your 
home. If these are seen to fluctuate 
with varying loads, you had better 
consult an electrical contractor, and 
soon, as your house wiring may be 
overloaded to the point where it con- 
stitutes a fire hazard. 

If you do not notice variations in 
your house illumination, then the 
transport mechanism in your recorder 
is probably in need of attention. 

Check for drive surfaces contami- 
nated with oil or dirt, and clean the 
capstan, pinch wheel, and guide sur- 
faces with isopropyl alcohol. Then 
consult the recorder’s service manual, 
check for correct takeup and braking 
tensions, and make sure that the 
proper clearances exist between clutch 
and drive surfaces in various oper- 
ating modes. 

If none of these suggestions cure 
your troubles, return your recorder 
to the manufacturer for a complete 
checkup. 
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Continued from page 49 


“modern” music making—was added 
when it became obvious that a market 
did not exist for each and every Bach 
cantata. Forty seemed to fill the need. 
“There were at least a hundred small 
companies doing more or less what 
we were doing,” Seymour, who is in 
charge of artists and repertoire, said. 
“I think we survived because we were 
discriminating in our choice of reper- 
toire; we found the right artists and 
the right working conditions.” Thev 
worked hard, too: prepared practical 
editions of the cantatas largely from 
manuscript, went to the music manu- 
als of the period for the traditional 
manner of performance, supplied the 
figured bass and ornamentation im- 
plied in the manuscripts. “It is impos- 
sible to be completely authentic— 
among wood-wind instruments, for in- 
stance, only the recorders and the 
oboe da caccia survive from Bach’s 
time—but we came as close as we 
could, always trying to adhere to the 
intent of the composer.” 

Seymour is a specialist in the ba- 
roque period of music, and believes 
the trick in successful recording of 
period music “is to tread a careful 
path between pedantic authenticity on 
the one hand, and bad taste on the 
other.” 

Maynard Solomon concentrates on 
the sales and promotional ends of the 
business (although recently he came 
up with a fine repertoire idea: Erich 
Kunz in an album of German univer- 
sity songs) while Seymour handles 
the musical end, which includes, for 
him, setting the balances during re- 
cording sessions. “Our principle of op- 
eration,” he said, “is to seek a plausi- 
ble illusion of the concert hall per- 
formance. This means scaling the dy- 
namic range down to living-room pro- 
portions.” He is presently enthused 
about the possibilities in three-track 
stereo recordings, and while Van- 
guard gained its reputation through 
its offbeat, even esoteric repertoire, 
has now the pleasant job of recording 
the nine Beethoven symphonies, with 
Sir Adrian Boult and the London 
Philharmonic. 

“We gain entrance into more shops 
in this country with standard reper- 
toire,” he said, “and our overseas mar- 
kets demand it. The problem of too 
many versions hardly exists outside 
this country.” Vanguard now has a 
popular division, too, and one of its 
albums, The Weavers at Carnegie 


Continued on next page 
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THORENS CB-33 %48°° NET 


Hi-Fi budget strictly limited? 
Hi-Fi taste out of this world? 


The Thorens Model CB-33P Manual Player gives you a complete 12” turntable and 
arm, adjusted for optimum tracking, on an integral mounting plate. These are the 
same basic precision components you get in the more expensive Thorens changer 
and automatic record players. Same motor, same turntable, same arm. Comes 
complete with two plug-in shells, shielded cable and 45 rpm adapter. 

The famous three-speed Thorens direct-drive motor, precision made in Switzer- 
land—no belts or tires to wear—insures constant speed at 3314, 45, or 78 rpm, 
gives noise-free and rumble-free reproduction even with speakers of highest quality. 

Ask your hi-fi dealer to show you the Thorens CB-33 Manual Player. It’s easy on 
your purse, easy on your ears. And if you don’t know who ae dealer is, ~—- us 
a line, and we'll put you in touch with him. - 

The Thorens Company, Dept. H-18, New 
Hyde Park, New York. 8.1 


THORENS CBA-83 Audiomatic Player embodies 
the best features of both changer and turntable. 
Your hand need never touch arm at all. A pushbut- 
ton touch sets arm gently down at start; arm re- 
turns to rest and motor shuts off at end of record. 


$59.95 net. 


ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. Now all Thorens units are covered by 
a 1-year guarantee—4 times as long as the usual 90-day elec- 
tronic equipment guarantees! Ask your hi-fi dealer about this. 


SWISS MADE PRODUCTS 


Hi-Fi COMPONENTS e LIGHTERS 
SPRING-POWERED SHAVERS 
MUSIC BOXES 


NEW HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 
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i” | Continued from preceding page 
COMIN to your city... | 


Hall, is one of the best-selling LPs 
in the United States. This heady suc- 
H | S we b | D iq L i T ¥ M U y | C S 4 0 W $ cess will not deter Vanguard from 
continuing its series of English madri- 
See and hear the latest in HIGH FIDELITY gal recordings. “There has been a 
simply incredible development of mu- 
sical taste in this country during the 
LP era,” Solomon said. “Madrigals are 
commercially feasible.” 


from leading high fidelity manufacturers 


Don't miss these public showings of Hi-Fi Equipment . . . from the 
most economical units for the bud get-minded to spectacular home music 


theatres compare and enjoy them all. Components and complete THE BEST-SELLING classical LP 


for the past year and a half has been 
Mercury's version of Tchaikovsky's 
THREE DAYS OF CONTINUOUS DEMONSTRATIONS | eo eee conn ee im ree: 

his popular composition exist on rec- 
1 P.M. to 10 P.M. ords, but there is good reason for 
Mercury’s being the overwhelming 
first choice of the musical populace. 
Janvary 10, 11, 12 Minneapolis Dyckman Hotel Antal Dorati and the Minneapolis 
Janvary 17, 18, 19 Indienapolis Antlers Hotel Symphony are accompanied in their 
rendition by the University of Min- 
nesota Brass Band, the bells of the 
February 7, 8, 9 Denver Cosmopolitan Hotel Harkness Memorial Tower at Yale 


systems will be displayed. 


Janvary 24, 25, 26 Buffalo Statler Hotel 


March 7, 8, 9 Pittsburgh Penn-Sheraton Hotel University, and a West Point bronze 

cannon. This last disconcerting effect 

has never had its precedent in the 

concert hall, but it was the intent of 

the original commission of the piece in 

Rigo Enterprises, Inc. s00 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 1880 to have actual gunfire. Behind 

this interesting repertoire idea was 

Wilma Cozart, Mercury's vice-presi- 

dent and the company’s director of 

artists and repertoire. 

Y i /, é None of Miss Cozart’s colleague- 

Dyptrd MU, YE, Tia | competitors will dispute the statement 

/ ) that she is by far the prettiest a & r 

fe . director in the business. Tall, dark- 

Magnifircr SD MME haired, and indomitably devoted to 

good sound reproduction, she came 

to the company seven years ago fresh 

from postgraduate work in music at 

North Texas State College. That was 

in 1950; she was just in time for 

Mercury's inauguration of the Olym- 

pian Living Presence series. “We 

made an excellent impression with our 

first release—Pictures at an Exhibition, 

with Kubelik conducting the Chicago 

Symphony Orchestra. We rescued the 

reputation of the Chicago Symphony, 

on records at least, and it became a 

quality designed by G R A D Oo big-selling orchestra. Bob Fine broke 

down the misconception that it was 

impossible to record in Orchestra Hall. 

We announce with pride the development of a custom crafted | He used a single Telefunken mike, 

phonograph cartridge of revolutionary design ... THE GRADO | placing it directly over the conductor’s 
CONSTANT IMPEDANCE MOVING COIL TRANSDUCER head, with no doctoring of levels. 

This unit for the first time reproduces the peerless quality of the “We believe,” she continued, “in 

master tape. The Grado is precision made by master watchmakers giving the public an authentic repro- 

to the highest electronic standards, duction of a musical work. What each 

conductor gets in the way of nuance 

is left on the tape.” Mercury’s tech- 

nique, which is in the hands of the 

aforementioned Bob Fine, a talented 

enane capceabenes| « 1014 SEVENTH AVENUE © BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK engineer (and Miss Cozart’s hus- 

EXPORT DIV. 25 WARREN ST. © NEW YORK 7, N.Y band), is eminently satisfactory to a 


March 21, 22, 23 Newark Robert Treat Hotel 


March 28, 29, 30 Baltimore Lord Baltimore Hotel 














Used by leading audio manufacturers and research technicians as 


PMmcloeetamoeteertael 


Audiophile Net Price $45.00 
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large group of listeners, to judge by 
the sales of recordings made by the 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Detroit 
symphony orchestras. Other listeners 
have been known to grumble at the 


necessity to jump from their seats and | 


attend their amplifier controls. But 
Miss Cozart is not averse to each 
listener's being his own engineer and 
balance setter. 

Mercury’s classical catalogue is de- 
voted to an ideal of sound and a 
small but select roster of artists. 
Among the projects it takes most pride 
in is the series of recordings of Ameri- 
can music made at the Eastman 
School of Music under Howard Han- 
son's direction, the concert band re- 
cordings directed by Frederick Fen- 
nell, and the harp records made by 
Carlos Salzedo. 

Wilma Cozart is also proud of the 
fact that not one entry in the cata- 
logue dates from the pre-high-fidelity 
era. Note, too, that Mercury was the 
first to issue three-channel stereo re- 
cordings. For those who might com- 
plain that certain passages in Mer- 
cury records need some volume con- 
trol, she firmly states: “We are not in 
the business of making classical mood 
music, after all.” Her prescription for 
listening to the cannon in the 1812 
Overture: “Full volume!” 


SNARK SPOOR 


Continued from page 45 


on a banana skin, know the answer 
to that one. 


Well, there we are. The authorities 


I have cited were not chosen care- | 


fully to prove a thesis; they were 
chosen precisely because they are au- 
thorities, and really 
ones at that. They know their busi- 
ness at least as well as any compara- 
ble authorities in other branches of 
engineering, and their opinions are 
entitled to the utmost respect, the hi- 
fi business being what it is. But, as 
I have tried to show, it is a delusive 
business, with science and not sense 
determining the accounts. Until all of 
us in the business—designers, manu- 
facturers, reviewers, and (most im- 
portant) customers—realize that all 
we are after is the best possible re- 
production of our favorite music, and 
not a prestige medal in the frequency- 
response and power-output stakes, a 
lot of money is going to be spent on 
the shadow, with the substance being 
left on the shelf. We should not ig- 
nore the end of The Hunting of the 
Snark when, after much frustrating 
and perilous hunting, it was discov- 
ered that “the Snark was a Boojum, 
you see.” 
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knowledgeable | 


In terms of balancing 
sensitivity with stability, 
dependability and simplicity 
of operation ...there is 
NOTHING MORE DESIRABLE 


than a NEWCOMB 




















compact 200 AM-FM tuner 


If listening to good music is one of the principal interests in your home, the Newcomb 
Compact 200 is designed specifically for you. The 200 combines brilliant performance 
with proven-in-use dependability, freedom from gimmicks, and neat harmonious styling. 
Virtually free from distortion and hum, the Newcomb 200 has an optimum, measured 
FM sensitivity of 2 microvolts for 30 db of quieting. Utmost stability is assured by snap-in 
automatic frequency control and temperature controlled oscillators. The Compact 200 
has a multiplex jack, up to 10 volts from a cathode follower output permitting remote 
placement up to 200-feet from amplifier, and unsurpassed conventional tuning eye. All of 
this beautifully balanced engineering is dressed in a gold-toned cabinet measuring just 
12%”"x 4%”x 9”. Listen carefully and inspect the Newcomb Compact 200 closely before 
you decide on the tuner you plan to live with. Enlightened comparators choose Newcomb 
8 times out of 10. The 200 is not available to every dealer. Write for the name of the 
Selected Newcomb Specialist nearest you. 


NEWCOM BSB aAuni0 PRODUCTS CO., 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 


Hollywood’s leading producer of home sound equipment since 1937 
DEPT. W-1 
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Edited by Joan Griffiths, {ssociate Editor, Hicu Frnoerirry Magazine 


Here, between the covers of a single volume, is the 
expert guidance needed by everyone who would make 


intelligent purchases of LPs and tapes. 


This book, the only one of its kind, contains over 900 reviews of 
classical and semiclassical music, and the spoken word, that have 
appeared in Hicu Fiperity Magazine from July 1956 through June 
1957. The reviews cover the merits of the performance, the quality 
of the recording, and comparative evaluations with releases of pre- 
vious years. They are written by some of this country’s most dis_ 


tinguished critics 


The reviews are organized for easy reference — alphabetically by 
composer and, when the number of releases for any given composer 
warrants, are divided further into classifications such as orchestral, 
chamber music, etc. An index of composers is included. The book 
is printed in clear type on fine quality paper, attractively bound 


and jacketed. 


RECORDS IN REVIEW is published by the Wyeth Press, an 


affiliate of Hicu Fipevity Magazine. 


$4.95 


alenieeientententententententententententententententententend 


The Wyeth Press 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


ORDER 
TODAY 


| enclose for which please send me copies 
of the new RECORDS IN REVIEW. (No C.O.D.s or charge orders, 
please.) Foreign orders sent at buyer's risk. Add 55¢ per book for 
postage on foreign orders except Canadian. 


| 
| 
| 
Be sure to order 
copies to give as 
Christmas Gifts | 
: NAME 

for your music- | 

| 

| 

| 
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loving friends. ADDRESS 








BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Continued from page 51 


register. Dr. Muck, with his usual 
sarcasm and dry sense of humor, got 
a real kick out of it and the orchestra 
got a good laugh! 

On the sessions went, the rest of 
Tuesday, all day Wednesday, the 
same on Thursday, and again on 
Friday. When the Tchaikovsky finale 
was satisfactorily engraved, it was de- 
cided to go ahead and record the 
shorter pieces that Librarian Rogers 
had brought along. No tour that the 
orchestra had ever undertaken was 
more strenuous than this, but by the 
end of the last session, on Friday 
afternoon, everyone shared the ex- 
hilaration of having participated in 
a great event. Even Dr. Muck, who 
had at first resented having to leave 
his comfortable Maine home a week 
early, was pleased with the results. 

How pleased can best be judged 
from an anecdote told in the Novem- 
ber 1926 issue of The Phonograph 
Monthly Review, one of the earliest 
periodicals in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to news, informa- 
tion, and reviews of records. Dr. 
Muck, Victor Herbert, and some of 
the recording men were a little late 
arriving at one of the final sessions. 
As they approached the door of the 
studio, they heard coming from in- 
side the sounds of the Tchaikovsky 
finale. “What are they rehearsing the 
Tchaikovsky again for?” someone ex- 
claimed. “That’s all finished and re- 
corded; they should be rehearsing the 
Lohengrin Prelude.” When the door 
opened, it was discovered that what 
they had been hearing was a play- 
back of the record which had been 
made the day before! 

It was late Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 4, when the exhausted musi- 
cians filed slowly out of the Victor 
laboratory and onto the buses wait- 
ing to take them back to Philadel- 
phia. They spent the early evening in 
the City of Brotherly Love, but they 
were all too tired for anything but 
boarding the train back to Boston. 
At 10:45 p.m. they were on their 
way home. In contrast to the trip out, 
this time there were no card games, 
no groups keeping each other awake 
all night. They remained in their own 
cars and slept as though they had 
been drugged. 

A week later the orchestra’s season 
officially began with the traditional 
Friday afternoon concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. By the time December 
arrived, the events of the first week 
of October seemed like a dream. But 
the arrival of the December bulletin 
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of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany served to bring them vividly 
back to memory. 

A triumph—first records by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, ran the 
proud announcement on the center- 
page spread. Three discs constituted 
that first release of December 1917— 
exactly forty years ago last month. 
The finale of the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony occupied two single-faced 
twelve-inch discs (74553/4), each 
selling for $1.50; the Prelude to the 
Third Act of Lohengrin (64744) was 
on a single-faced ten-inch disc which 
sold for $1.00. 

From the response of both critics 
and public it is clear that no orches- 
tral recordings produced anywhere 
until that time compared in impact 
with these first Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra recordings. When he heard 
the finished discs, Victor Herbert ex- 
claimed: “At last it is possible to 
present the performances of a sym- 
phony orchestra! Now, everything is 
possible!” R. D. Darrell, a critic whose 
writing enlivens these very pages each 
month, wrote: “The tone of the wood 
winds is so exquisite that one can 
only marvel. Precision, phrasing, and 
tone are equaled only by the bal- 
ance and clarity. It is hard to avoid 
superlatives when describing these 
records . . . There was never any- 
thing like them before, there can 
never be anything quite like them 
again.” And the announcement in the 
Victor bulletin concludes with these 
words: “After years of research and 
experimentation, we feel that this, our 
latest achievement, is worthy of our 
best traditions, for it makes available 
a whole province of music which so 
far has remained untouched, and of- 
fers the music lover the first of a 
series of symphony orchestra records 
which far surpass any orchestral rec- 
ords obtainable anywhere in the 
world.” If this sounds strangely like 
current pronouncements from this or 
that record company about its most 
recent developments in ultra-fidelity 
or stereophony, it proves only that the 
advertising copy writer of 1957 bears 
a remarkable likeness to his 1917 
counterpart. 

1947 was the year designated in 
these pages recently as “the Year One 
of the present high-fidelity enthusi- 
asm.” In a larger sense, however, this 
date can be moved back three dec- 
ades, to 1917, and the heroic at- 
tempts of the engineers in Camden 
to reproduce the cymbal crash with 
which the finale of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony begins. The ulti- 
mate in high-fidelity reproduction will 
probably remain forever unattainable, 
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WHAT’S IN AN ENCLOSURE? 


In the case of the Tannoy G.R.F. Speaker 
over 30 years’ experience as pioneers of high 
quality reproduction! That's why this 
unique horn type cabinet used with the 

“ Fifteen”’ Dual Concentric gives results 
which have caused a sensation on both 

sides of the Atlantic. 


Designed as a complete system using the 
exclusive Tannoy expanding source principle, 
the G.R.F. once again shows that experience 
and unremitting care, backed by the 

latest production methods, have produced 

a loudspeaker setting a standard 

by which others are judged. 
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AUDAX TONEARM KIT 


A screwdriver...15 minutes of your time...and the fabulous Audax tonearm kit 
—that’s all you need to own your own compass-pivot Audax Professional Tonearm 
at a big saving! You'll find accurate assembly of this exclusive kit a very simple 
affair—with assurance that the final result will be as fine as factory-assembled 
units! Use any cartridge with your Audax arm. Thrill to the wonderful new dif- 
ference it makes in your high fidelity system! See your dealer right nowl 


12” Tonearm Kit $14.55 16" Tonearm kit $17.65 
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MAIL ORDER HI-FI 


purchase all your Hi-Fi from one 
and be assured of perfect delivery 
Airex carries one of the largest Hi-Fi stocks in the 
country and delivery on most merchandise is 24 
hours. All me srchandiis is bre = new and fully 
guara gp come Send us a list of pur Hi-Fi require- 
menis for our pa ka quotation. When in New 
York visit our comp ple te Hi-Fidelity showroom 
and discuss your problems with our audio experts. 


AIREX RADIO CORP. 
64H Cortland? St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Continued from preceding page 


but whatever victories have been won 
in this continuing battle in the past 
forty years were signalled by that 
cymbal crash:in 1917. 

One final footnote remains to be 
added. It was the intent of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company to launch 
the heaviest -advertising campaign in 
its history in the promotion of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra record- 
ings. Included in the plans was a 
double-page spread in the Saturday 
Evening Post. A few weeks after the 
discs were released, however, there 
began a whispering campaign against 
Dr. Muck and his alleged pro-Ger- 
man sympathies. America had joined 
the Allies in April 1917, and in the 
era of incendiary emotions which fol- 
lowed anybody with German ties was 
suspect; Muck, the most prominent 
German conductor of the time and a 
favorite of the Kaiser's, was espe- 
cially vulnerable. He was jailed in 
March 1918, and then deported. This 
unpleasantness brought with it a can- 
cellation by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company of all its plans for 
the promotion of the records and for 
a time they even stopped pressing the 
discs. During the next ten years the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
mained conspicuously absent 
the recording studios. 

It was not until November 13, 
1928, in Serge Koussevitzky’s fifth 
season as Music Director, that it again 
made records. A decade of silence is 
a long period in phonographic his- 
tory, but the contribution of those 
first hundred musicians who made the 
grimy trek to Camden assuredly can- 
not be measured by quantity alone. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND SIDES 
Continued from page 38 


With the hot 
clean cutting of high 
near the center of the disc, and Vari- 


stylus to achieve 
frequencies 


able Groove to permit extra playing 
time on the three-plus inches of 
groove space, Columbia by 1950 was 
equipped to incise more than half an 
hour of music on each side of an 
LP, with a_ tonal 
before achieved on records. 


accuracy never 


AS MANY companies have found to 
their sorrow, not every device feasi- 
ble in the laboratory can be profita- 
bly manufactured for public consump- 
tion. Though Goldmark’s most serious 
engineering problems were licked by 
the spring of 1947, musical and 
production barriers were still to be 
hurdled before Columbia would have 
anything to sell. LPs had to be 
spliced together from short-play mas- 
ters and “safety” transcriptions in such 
a way that the customer heard no 
record breaks, and the factory had to 
turn out high-quality discs in large 
quantity. Neither, it soon appeared, 
was likely to be an easy job 

Goldmark, a musician himself and 
a great-nephew of the Viennese com- 
poser Karl Goldmark, had thought 


through the musical problem, and his 
laboratory had designed a machine 
to splice short takes together, inaudi- 
bly, into an LP. The machine—“a real 
Rube 
one of Goldmark’s colleagues irrever- 
ently—arrived at Columbia 
from CBS labs in the fall of 1947, 
together with an engineer to run it. 
Columbia Records’ own engineers Bill 
Savory and Paul Gordon, together 
with a young musician named How- 


Goldberg contraption,” says 


ard Scott, were assigned to work with 
him and make sure the splices were 
musically accurate. Scott, then just 
beginning what might (but should 
not) be called his long labors in the 
vinylyard, had the machine explained 
to him, then sat down with a score 
to watch it in action. 

The first assignment given the new 
contraption was the splicing of takes 
of the Brahms Fourth Symphony. 
Scott played the four-minute bits to 
be spliced, timed each of them ex- 
actly, and set the Goldmark timer to 
do the work. The first four-minute 
side played through on one _ turnta- 
ble, and the second four-minute side 
began spinning on the other. Auto- 
matically, the pickup arm set down 
on the second side to make the splice. 
Scott was full of admiration for the 
mechanical ingeniousness. Then he 

Continued on next page 
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. +. Organizing the controls. Every control 
on a well designed high fidelity instrument 
has a specific and useful function—related to 
each of the other controls. 


The new Harman-Kardon Melody II (A-120) 
20 watt amplifier is just such an instrument. 
Consider its operation: To play records turn 
the function selector to the proper record 
equalization setting. Minimize turntable rum- 
ble by operating the rumble filter slide switch. 
With the tone controls in “flat” position, turn 
the volume up to a fairly high level. This per- 
mits you to make the remaining adjustments 
while listening at your own maximum efh- 
ciency. 


Now set the treble and bass controls to 
eliminate undesirable resonances in the pick- 
up and loudspeaker and to adjust for the acou- 
stics of your room. When the proper balance 
between treble and bass has been achieved— 
reduce the volume to a level below the normal 
listening level in your room. Note how thin 
and lifeless the music sounds; at low levels 
everyone has a natural insensitivity to bass 
and treble frequencies. 


With the other controls unchanged, switch 
through the six positions of the Harman- 
Kardon Loudness Contour Control until you 
find the setting that duplicates the full bodied 
sound you enjoyed at high level. 


Now turn the volume control to the level at 
which you wish to listen. The controls are now 
properly organized and your system should 
perform at its very best. 


If you don’t own a Harman-Kardon instru- 
ment you'll find it interesting and rewarding 
to check out this procedure at your local high 
fidelity showroom. We'll be happy to send you 
the address along with our complete new cata- 
log. Simply write to Dept. H-101, Harman- 
Kardon, Inc. Westbury, New York. 


The Melody I! amplifier, 
s9o9* 


Model A-120 
Slightly higher in the west 


(complete with cage) 
kardon | 


127 
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heard the sonic result: the machine 
had missed a bar. 

They set it up again and tried 
again. This time the stylus set down 
in just the right place, and then 
skipped a groove. Yet again Scott and | 
the engineer set the dials and spun | 
the discs, and yet again the machine | 
failed in its final duty. For two long, 
increasingly desperate weeks Scott | 
and the engineer from the CBS labs 
worked on the first movement of the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony, and_ at 
the end of the two weeks they were 
precisely where they had started—ex- 
cept that the acetate master from 
which the dubbing was to be made 
had worn down considerably. 

At this point Scott took his prob- 
lem to Bachman, who guided him to 
a room where for some years engi- 
neers and musicians had been splicing | 
78-rpm_ records together from the 
334-rpm master safeties. Scott’s job 
was more difficult, because the re- 
corded takes on the master safeties 
had not been calculated for splicing, 





Erases recorded signals and noise from magnetic tape without 
rewinding. Spindle mounting of reel permits rapid coverage 
without missed spots. Noise level reduced below level of 
standard erase heads. Restores tape to like new condition or 
better. Reel size range 5”, 7”, 10%". May also be used for 
demagnetizing record—playback—erase heads. 


Model HD-11 Price 275% 
TELEPHONE PICK-UP COIL 


For transcribing telephone conversations wit 
recorder or making messages audible on amplifier. 
May also be used as probe for locating sources 

of hum. More constant signal level than base 
mounted units. Suction-cup mounting on any 
telephone receiver. Supplied with 68” 

shielded cable, terminated with standard 

phone plug for recorder or amplifer. 


Model HP-61 


MATCHING TRANSFORMER 


A precision transformer developed to enable the audiophile to 
modify, enlarge, redesign, or rearrange his speaker systems. 
Permits use of additional speakers of different impedance 
ratings with present amplifier, or crossover net- 
works, without impedance mismatch. Delivers 
equal, or 3 db. adjustable power, to all speakers. 
Power 50 watts, 100 watts peak. Frequency 
| response 15 to 30,000 cycles. Matching range: 
any combination of 1 to 3 speakers of 16, 8, 4 2. 


Model HM-80 Price $2175 
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You OFTEN HEAR CLAIMS 
of loudspeaker response ‘“‘from 16 to 
20,000 cycles’’. Even if this were prac- 
ticable it would not, of itself, mean 
accurate reproduction. For full range is 
only one qualification of a high fidelity 
system. 


Equally important is ow the full audio 
spectrum is reproduced. There must be 
flat response throughout the range and 
the least possible distortion. 


It is true that exaggerated ‘‘presence”’ 
effects are often breathtaking — burt they 
are not fidelity. Breathtaking effects 
should be left to the recording artists — 


not to the reproducing equipment. 


That is why KurpscHorn systems are 
designed for but one thing — the ree 


production of original sound. 


That is why all full-range Klipsch 
systems are corner horns. For only with 
corner horn design can a speaker of 
moderate size reproduce, with minimum 
distortion, the lowest notes at original 


pow er lev els. 


And only corner placement assures 
uniform distribution of treble notes, with 
minimum room resonance throughout 


the listening area. 


Kurpscuorn systems from $475 to $803. 
SuHorTHORN systems from $194 to $432. 
Write: 


KLIPSCH & ASSOCIATES 


HOPE, ARKANSAS 








as takes on tape are today. Much | 


of Scott’s task then involved tying 
together separate 78-rpm records, 


often at musically awkward moments. | 
Moreover, Scott had a problem no- | 
body had ever anticipated: to keep 


the surface noise at a steady level, so 
listeners would not be conscious of 


the differing levels of the original | 


discs. 


Together, Bachman and_ Scott 


worked out a cueing system for the | 
sections were | 
marked on the circumference of the | 
turntable and numbered, to guide the | 


engineers. Twelve 


engineers in setting down the stylus. 
Then Scott would listen to the ends 
and beginnings of the sections to be 
spliced, and make appropriate nota- 


tions on the score. When the time 


came to set the second turntable in 


motion, he would call “Cue point!” | 


When the time came to set down the 
stylus he would call “GO!” and 
snap his fingers. (“Even today,” Scott 
says, “I'll be at a concert where 
they're playing something I spliced, 
and unconsciously I'll snap my fingers 
when they play the cue notes.”) Man- 
ual controls faded in the new rec- 
ord, and faded out the old one, to 
guarantee smooth splice and steady 
surface noise without any switching 
sound. Columbia’s engineers believe 
that Scott’s splicing in this tricky me- 
dium was as good as anything 
achieved today in the infinitely more 
spliceable medium of tape; nobody 
has ever located, by listening, one of 


| Scott’s splices. 
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turned table; precision ground spindle; phos- 
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TURNTABLE: Rumble—better than 50 
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PICKUP: Frequency Response — 20- 
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tive Mass—4 mg; Impedance—400 
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“Now that I think back on it,” 
says Vincent Liebler, shaking his 
white-haired head, “I’m frightened— 
the miracles that were performed!” 

Meanwhile, at Columbia’s factory in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, the produc- 
tion engineers were wrestling with 
masses of vinylite and the lampblack 
to color it (because vinylite comes 
from its makers a dirty-white color 
considered undesirable) and_plasti- 
cizers to bind the lampblack—knead- 
ing great rolls of the stuff like bread 
dough. (Earlier Columbia had bought 
a Banbury mixer three stories high, 
of the kind used by tire companies to 
mix rubber.) Other engineers were 
testing matrix materials to see what 
made the best stamper for pressing 
vinylite discs. (They decided on nick- 
el, which was used for a year, then 
shifted to special iron plates similar 
to those used by the Treasury's Bu- 
reau of Engraving to print money; 
among the reasons why counterfeiters 
get caught is the fact that they use 
copper plates.) Still other engineers 
were experimenting with different 
pressures and different temperatures 
(all hot) in the pressing machines. 

All this work was proceeding un- 
der the supervision of James Hunter, 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing and engineering, and his new 
works manager, Elmer Eldridge, an 
amiable young businessman whom 
Columbia had hired as personnel di- 
rector when he came out of the Navy. 
“I didn’t know how to make the other 
kind of record,” he says, “let alone 
the LP. What had happened was, 
they were disappointed in their plant 
manager, and they told me on five 
minutes notice that they were giving 
me the job.” 

The LP brought new headaches to 
the factory at every stage in the proc- 
ess. Center holes had to be punched 
in the matrices within tolerances on 
the order of ten-thousandths of an 
inch, to guard against off-center wow. 
The timing cycle on the press had to 
be recalculated. The manufacture of 
laminated composition 78-rpm_ rec- 
ords raised great clouds of dust in 
the plant and, as Eldridge puts it, 
“vinylite is a very clean material. Dust 
on a vinylite record is something you 
just don’t want.” Greater heat was 
needed during the pressing process, 
and the pumps which supplied it fre- 
quently broke down. Vinylite records 
were sensitive to heat after they were 
pressed, too, and the storage ware- 
house was overheated, like a hotel 
lobby. The first four or five thousand 
discs approved by the quality-control 
department (“I don’t remember ex- 
actly how many,” Eldridge says, “but 
I remember how sick we were”) had 
been packed in the usual corrugated 
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boxes which were good enough for 
78s. They all warped. 

Throughout the first six months of 
1948, records poured from the 
presses. “We'd press a hundred rec- 
ords and get one or two good ones,” 
Eldridge says. “Then, ten days later, 
we'd press a hundred and get maybe 
ten or twelve good ones.” At the be- 
ginning, every record off the press 
was inspected, measured, examined 
through a microscope, played. Then 
the inspectors began checking care- 
fully only on the first disc from each 
batch of sixty. Bachman himself came 
out from New York to work with 
the inspectors and train them; some- 
times Goldmark would arrive, unher- 
alded, to run a quality control check 
of his own. 

Everybody connected with pro- 
ducing the early LPs had one partic- 
ularly balky work that was his per- 
sonal anathema of the whole list. To 
Bachman, of course, it was the Eroica, 
with its twenty-nine minutes for a 
single side. To Scott, it was the Met- 
ropolitan Opera recording of Pucci- 
nis La Bohéme. To Liebler, it 
was Shakespeare’s Othello—“dialogue, 
with those quiet places where you 
could hear all the zip echoes and 
pre-echoes.” To the factory, for rea- 
sons still mysterious, it was the very 
last item on the production run, ML 
4006, a Budapest Quartet recording 
of Beethoven’s Opus 132. Pressing a 
successful Opus 132 turned out to be 
so difficult that the people working 
on the record thought up a ditty 
about their situation, and sang it in 
a dirgelike manner as they went 
about their daily round: “Em ell four 
ought ought six 
a terrible fix’ We can’t seem to get 
A good copy, yet/ We've got to if 
we're not to get kicks.” 


Has the factory in 


FINALLY, there were decisions to be 
made about the equipment on which 
to play the new records, and the 
publicity to accompany their intro- 
duction. 

Goldmark and his staff had gone 
at the LP problem with what Gold- 
mark describes as “the system ap- 
proach”—working simultaneously on 
the record itself and the reproducing 
mechanism. By 1947 they had de- 
signed a special turntable, a piezo- 
electric pickup which would compen- 
sate for the bass de-emphasis and 
treble pre-emphasis on the record, a 
special sapphire stylus, and a tone 
arm with a tracking pressure of only 
six grams. Since at that time Colum- 
bia had no phonograph-manufactur- 
ing facilities, the company went to 
Philco, a major manufacturer with 


Continued on next page 











DYNAKIT 
Amplifier Kits 


A proven circuit of finest sound quality 
in a new deluxe 60 watt model and 
standard 50 watt model 





60 watts 


MARK Ill 19%* 


4, 8, 16 ohm outputs net 


The new Mark III includes all the sen- 
sational attributes of the popular Mark 
II plus these outstanding deluxe features 


*® 60 watts at less than 1 distortion. Instan- 
taneous peak power of 140 watts. IM less 


than .05 at average listening levels. 


*% Choke filtering and low noise circuitry re- 


duce hum and noise to 96 db below 60 watts. 


*% New rugged KT-88 tubes and other heavy 


duty parts used conservatively. 


MARK Il 


8, 16 ohm outputs 


50 watts 


§975* 


The Mark II is the best buy 
power high fidelity kits 


% Ease of assembly due to uniquely simple 
cuitry and printed circuit construction v 


tactory-mounted parts. 


*® Highest stability 
networks with 
shifting stages. Suitable 


systems including electrostatic 


Dyna Biaset (patent pending) for 
adjustment and complete freedon 
fects of unbalanced components 
ancing adjustments required to m 


lished specificatior 


Dynaco Super-Fidelity output transforme 
with patented para-coupled wir 

is the finest available transformer of its t 
for the most critical audio uses. 


vailable from leading Hi-Fi dealers everywhere 


Descriptive brochure available on request. 
* Slightly higher in West 


DYNACO INC. 


617 N. 41st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Export Division: 25 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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TRADER’S MARKETPLACE 





Here’s the place to buy, swap, or sell 
audio equipment. Rates are only 40¢ 
a word (no charge for name and ad- 
dress) and your advertisement will reach 
more than 100,000 music listeners. 
Remittance must accompany copy and 
insertion instructions. 





CUSTOM RECORD CUTTING SERVICE. Disc from tape. 
Write for literature and prices. Electronic Associates, 
Dept. B, P.O. Box 91, Merion, Pa. 





PRICES? TRY OURS! Everything in Hi-Fi. Factory sealed 
components. Write right now. Audion, 64-62 Booth St., 
Rego Park 74, New York City. 





PILOT FM-530 FM TUNER. Purchased 4 months ago. New 
condition. $60. Jack Crosby, 831 Ainslie, Chicago 40, Ill, 





FOR SALE: CLASSICAL AND OPERATIC RECORDINGS 
—All brand new— $2.69 per record. Major labels— Write 
for list: The Record Mart, 6308, University, Chicago, 
Ww 





NEW: UNIVERSITY 308, $20.00; GE Diamond-Sapphire, 
$14.00. Joseph S. Restifo, 29 Douglas Rd., Delmar, 
New York. 





SPECIAL Hi-Fi PACKAGE DEALS—Write for quotations. 
We prepay freight. George's Music House, P.O. Box 322, 
California, Missouri. 





WIFE ORDERS RUMMAGE SALE ON UNUSED Hi-Fi 
GEAR. Electro-Voice Model 635 dynamic microphone, 
$30; Viking tape recorder, monaural, $140; Beriant 
1500 series Concertone, 72 and 15 ips, accepts 102 
in. reels, $250; Fisher preamp-equalizer, $12; Living- 
ston 12-in. tone arm, $11; University 4401 tweeter, $13; 
Approved AM-FM tuner, $35; Rek-O-Kut LP-743 turn- 
table, $30; G.E. Al-900 record compensator, $4. Box CG, 
High Fidelity Magazine. 





CLEARANCE SALE: Marantz Audio Consolette, basic 
chassis with separate power supply, DC heater powered, 
$99.50; Pickering 190 16-inch pickup arm, $19.00; 
Telefunken U47-M condenser microphone system, with 
power supply, 33-foot stand-mount power-supply cable, 
25-foot extension power-supply cable, spare tube, 
$350.00; Capps CM-2030A condenser microphone sys- 
tem, with power supply, 25-foot stand-mount power- 
supply cable, 25-foot extension power-supply cable, 
$195.00. All items used but unscarred and guaranteed 
to meet manufacturer's specifications. Box TM, The Pub- 
lishing House, Great Barrington, Mass. 





WHOLESALE CATALOG 10¢. Recorders! Tapes! Typewrit- 
ers! Radios! Towers, Box 155, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





HIGH FIDELITY COMPLETE TO NO. 58. Except Nos. 6-34. 
Best Offer. William B, Phillips, 1372 Cleveland Heights 
Bivd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





HIGH FIDELITY 1-58. $30.00 plus postage. C. E. Tremer, 
237 Kenwood Ave., Delmar, New York. 

LIFE MAGAZINE. Complete from Vol. |, No. 1. Perfect. 
$95. W. Barrow, Box 636, Tryon, N. C. 








HIGH FIDELITY NOS. 1-45 $18, Express collect. J. R. 
Schenck, 403 Hall Court, Waukegan, Ill. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP with your recorder. Amazing book 
gives full instructions. $2.00. Guaranteed. Research 
Association, Box 610-HF, Omaha, Nebr. 








6 ELEMENT BROAD BAND FM ANTENNAS. All seamless 
aluminum. $10.95 ppd. Wholesale Supply Co., Lunen- 
burg, Mass. 





UNHAPPY WITH "‘Hi"’ hi-fi prices? So alright already. . . . 
Write already. Key Electronics Co., 120 Liberty St., New 
York 6, N. Y. EVergreen 4-6071. 








CANADIAN HI-Fi speaker system kits, superb perform- 
ance, complete including famous British loudspeaker, 
pre-finished. Lowest prices. Free brochure, Radius Co., 
P.O. Box 349, Dunnville, Ont., Canada. 





WILL PAY TOP PRICE for REL Precedent Tuner. C. V. 
Cooper, Box 230, Aurora, Ili. 





CATALOGUE YOUR RECORDERS, 3 cents, 3 minutes 
each. Samples 10¢. Old Colony, Dept. A, Box 244, 
Millis, Mass. 





TAPE RECORDERS: hi-fi components, tapes at whole- 
sale prices! Free catalogue. Carston, 215-H E. 88 St., 
N. Y. C. 28. 





TAPE RECORDERS, hi-fi components, tapes. 
values. Free catalogue. Dressner, 69-02K, 
Flushing 65, N. Y. 


Unusual 
174 St, 





SALE: 78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS. Send stamped, addressed 
envelope for first list. Rarities. Ellie Hirschmann. P.O. 
Box 155, Verona, N. J. 





GOODMAN'S 868-1200 ARU specker enclosure kit— 
already built. Brand new condition. Walnut finish. $65.00 
plus shipping charges. The Publishing House, Box EW, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND SIDES 
Continued from preceding page 


strong merchandising activities, and 
offered the results of Goldmark’s re- 
search, free of charge aside from a 
nominal license fee to be paid on the 
pickup cartridge,’ which CBS had pat- 
ented. Philco happily seized the op- 
portunity, and began manufacturing a 


record player which Bachman calls | 


“The Clam,” a turntable, pickup and 


tone-arm combination in a 


bakelite | 


case with a lid that did, in fact, close | 


like a clamshell. The new player was 
to be offered for $29.95, ready to be 
plugged into existing radios, televi- 
sion sets, or phonographs; later, dur- 


ing the great LP-45 “war” of 1949- | 


1951, the price came down to $9.95, 
with a couple of records thrown in. 
With the player-manufacture prob- 
lem on its way to being settled, a 
top-level meeting was held between 
Board Chairmen William Paley of 
CBS and David Sarnoff of RCA. At 
the conference Goldmark demon- 
strated the “LP,” and Paley offered 
to share all Columbia’s manufacturing 


expertise with RCA Victor, waiving | 


all possible patent and royalty rights, 
and asking only a sixty-day head start 
in its commercial introduction. Sar- 
noff may not have been completely 
unimpressed, but he decided that 
RCA would confine itself to its own 
current project, the 45-rpm disc. Co- 
lumbia confidently went ahead with 
independent plans for the launching. 

All that now was lacking was a 


name for the “new record.” Gold- 
mark’s experimental pressings had 
carried the label “Fine Groove,” soon 


refined to “Microgroove.” But these 
words struck the marketing experts 
as too subtle for public consumption, 
ind executives of CBS and Columbia 
Records were urged to bestir their 
imaginations for a name, People who 
were minor employees at the time re- 
member excited meetings in the halls, 
at which one executive would show 
another a small piece of paper with 
some printing on it, and ask for an 
opinion. A series of high-level confer- 
ences was held to consider different 
suggestions, without result. 

On his way to one of these sessions 
one day, Goldmark fell in beside a 
principal officer of the company, and 
began to chat with him about “the 
difficulties we're having in finding a 
name for the LP.” 

““LP?’” asked the leading execu- 
tive querulously. “What’s that?” 

“Why, the code name for the new 
record,” Goldmark rejoined with some 
surprise. “We've been using it at the 
lab since we started work.” 

“Well?” said the principal officer. 
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LINE OF HI-FI CABINETRY 


NAAT E. and R. SCHELLER 


1630 West Granville Ave. 
do you know 


THE 
FACTS 
OF 
LIFE 


about cancer? 
It’s time you did! Last year 
cancer claimed the lives of 
250,000 Americans; 75,000 of 
them lost their lives need- 
lessly because they didn’t 
know the facts of life about 
cancer. 800,000 Americans 
are alive today ... cured of 
cancer ... because they went 
to their doctors in time. They 
knew that a health checkup 
once a year is the best insur- 
ance against cancer. Make an 
appointment right now for a 
checkup ... and make it a 
habit for life. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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QUOTATION 


from 
Che Audio League Keport* 


“We are now using the AR-1W aS.our reference 
speaker. 


“As a result of extensive listening and labora- 
tory tests, we are of the opinion that the AR-1W 
is one of the outstanding low-frequency repro- 
ducers available to-day..4t’may well be the most 
outstanding, At any rate, we do not specifically 
know of any other speaker system which is truly 
comparable to it from the standpoint of extended 
low frequeney response, flatness»of response, 
and most of all, low distortion.” 


- 


*Authorized quotation #55. For the com- 
plete technical and subjective report on 
the AR-1 consult Vol. 1, No. 11 of the 
independent consumer periodical THE 
AUDIO LEAGUE REPORT, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. 


Prices for Acoustic Research speaker systems 
complete with cabinets, (AR-1 and AR-2) are 
$89.00 to $194.00. Size is “bookshelf.” Litera 
ture is available from your local sound equip- 
ment dealer, or on request from 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 


24 Thorndike St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 


FREE! 360 pages of the 
Newest in 


HIGH FIDELITY 


RADIO e TV e¢ ELECTRONICS 


Offers you a fast, efficient, dependable 
way of selecting the finest components 


in the field at the lowest prices. 


EWARK 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Write Dept. H-1 


223 W. Madison St. * Chicago 6, Illinois 
4736 W. Century Blvd. * Inglewood, Calif. 
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PANGS OF PROGRESS 
Continued from page 41 
be almost inconceivable today. Some 
sage artist and repertoire director 
would have heard her in Oslo in her 
nineteenth year, detected the promise 
of her voice, and signed her quickly 
to an exclusive contract. I am certain 
that Flagstad in her twenties was ca- 
pable of making some respectable rec- 
ords. But if she had been put through 
the LP mill, would she be the mature 
artist she is today? There is, I recog- 
nize, another side to this question. 
The years in which Flagstad was left 
unrecorded were also the years dur- 
ing which no one bothered to record 
Toscanini’s Meistersinger at Salzburg, 
or Rachmaninoff playing late Beetho- 
ven, or Der Rosenkavalier under the 
composer's direction. We can’t have 
it both ways, and most of us would— 
I am sure—much prefer a large net 


that scoops up underdeveloped fish | 
along with the mature ones to a small | 
net that lets the big ones get away. | 


Still, the fate of the little fish is none 
the less distressing. 

In a way, we shouldn't 
if he agrees to consign an imperfectly 
matured interpretation to records. He 
knows that in the Age of LP the latest 
version is almost invariably the one 
that sells best. Is there already in the 
catalogue a superlative Toscanini re- 
cording of the music a young con- 
ductor is asked to perform? No mat- 
ter. His new version, especially if it 
packaged, will be more 
prominently displayed in record shops. 
Until, that is, a one comes 
along. Why should he insist on letting 
music simmer until it reaches its full 
flavor? Let the Schnabels wait forty 
years 


newer 


befe yre 
Beethoven. 


consenting to record 
Today’s young musician 
intends to cash in while the boom is 
on. 

By now my friend Goddard Lieber- 
son, one of the chief instigators of LP 
and now president of Columbia Rec- 
ords, may be tempted to exclaim: 
“This is one hell of a way to celebrate 


But he should 


critics are 


a tenth anniversary!” 


know by now that dour 
types, always looking on the unpleas- 
ant side of things and spoiling the 
fun. Besides, is it not patent that. 
with all my complaints, I love the LP 
record dearly? And do we not often 
find fault most with what we cherish 


best? 





blame a | 
musician—young or old—too severely 


when you see this 

new star... think of 
unmatched sound 
reproduction +++ 


With this new trademark, 
Metzner Engineering proudly 
announces the new Starlight 
Model 80 Turntable. For a 
free illustrated brochure on 
this and the original Starlight 
turntable, write: 


METZNER ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


1041 N. SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


1. Tear out one of the two lower cards 


along its perforated edges 


2. Fill in your name and address in 
the space provided at the top of the 
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all possible 
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about products advertised in this 
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g 
one. In the column at the left will be 
found the 


advertisers current key 


number Simply circle this number tn 
the central section of your card. Do 
this for each advertiser in whose prod 
scts you are interested 
+ If you want more information 

oducts described in our other 
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new 
-H pa-20 


20-WATT AMPLIFIER 
IN HANDSOME 
LEATHER-GRAIN 
CABINET 


Power Output—20 watts 

Frequency Response—20 through 20,000 cycles 
kei) 

nominal 


Harmonic Distortion—1] 


Intermodulation Distortion — 2.4% at full 20 watts 
60 7000 cycles 4:1 

Hum and Noise elo el-ieh MVACM Zehir Melam slilelaleMialesth 
75 db below 20 watts on high level 


inputs 


Phono Input Sensitivity—5 to 6 m 


General Electric’s new 20-watt Amplifier-Preamplifier brings 
you the smooth, clean response you demand in your High 
Fidelity sound system. It offers five separate inputs, three out- 
puts and seven different controls to satisfy every home audio 
need. 

To achieve a very sharp low-frequency cutoff of 12 db per 
octave below 40 cycles, the new PA-20 incorporates an un- 
usual L-C tuned circuit in its rumble filter. Rumble and 
sub-audio frequencies are filtered out with no appreciable 
effect on bass response. 

The compact, modern design of the PA-20 fits easily on a 
bookshelf, or it can be divided for separate mounting of 
preamplifier and power units. Ask for a demonstration of the 
new General Electric PA-20 at your Hi-Fi dealer soon. 








| NEW | G-E VR 11 magnetic cartridge 


ee @ New full-range reproduction. 
Pra 20 through 20,000 cycles 
. Sm W.. <= @ Instant Clip-In-Tip Stylus 
y @ New 4-gram tracking force 
@ New electrostatic shielding 


@ New lightweight construction 





12” GOLDEN CO-AX Speaker 


@ 12” woofer, 23/,” tweeter 
@ Built-in crossover network 
@ 25-watt power rating 





8’ Speaker Enclosure 


Features “Distributed Port’ design for outstanding power 
handling ability and consistently smooth response. 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 





High Fidelity 

Components Cabinet 
Designed for custom mount- 
ing of amplifier, preampli- 
fier, tuner, changer or 
turntable, and accessories. 


“Distributed Port” 
Speaker Enclosure 

G.E.'s “Distributed Port” principle pro- 
vides effective damping and loading 
at low frequencies. In mahogany, 
cherry or blond. 


G-E “Baton” Strong, 


lightweight aluminum with sealed 
Tone Arms 


ball-bearing mountings. ‘Pivot-tilt’’ head 


General Electric Company 
Specialty Electronic Components Dept. 
West Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 


Please send me more information on G-E integrated components. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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PRESTO gh-Fide ity 
for 


A crowning achievement in engineering design—the T-2 
two speed model offers superb high-fidelity performance at 
modest cost. Its heavy, balanced aluminum turntable and 
rugged drive system eliminate wow, flutter and rumble. The 
interchangeable idler wheels disengage in the “off” position 
to prevent flats. Heavy-duty, 4-pole motor insures accurate 
speeds. Shift mechanism permits quick change from 3314 
to 45 r.p.m. while table is spinning. Comes equipped with 
built-in strobe disc, 45 r.p.m. adapter, and rubber record 
mat. Only $59.50 


PRESTO T-18AH 

Undoubtedly the finest high-fidelity turntable for home use 
that money can buy. Three speeds; precision-made through- 
out; wow, flutter and rumble are virtually non-existent. 
Employs 12”, cast-aluminum turntable and constant-speed 
hysteresis motor. Speed selector has five positions: 45—off 
334 —off—78. Only $131.00 


PRESTO T-18A 

Has all the features of the T-18AH (above) except that it 
is equipped with a heavy-duty, 4-pole induction motor. 
Only $75.00 


SL OR RRNA SNP II MA ETRE RT SR 


For over 20 years, Presto transcription turntables have 
been the choice of broadcast-station and sound-studio en- 
gineers. Today, more are in professional use than any 
other make. 


Now, Presto offers the audiophile three precision turn- 
tables for high-fidelity installations, incorporating many of 
the design features that have made our transcription turn- 
tables famous. See them at your local high-fidelity shop—or 
for full details and specifications, write for -atalog to 
Dept. H-1, Presto Recording Corp., Paramus, N. J. 


PrtsTo 


TURNTABLES * TAPE RECORDERS * DISC RECORDERS 
DISCS * STYLI * AND HIGH FIDELITY CABINETRY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION 








